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SOME UNPUBLISHED COLERIDGE MARGINALIA: 
RICHTER AND REIMARUS* 


AS SCHOLARS WORK together in the interpretation of Coleridge’s phil- 


osophical ideas, there is an increasing recognition of the importance of. 


Coleridge marginalia, and for this reason any new notes that come to light 
in works of philosophy should be made easily accessible. While the primary 
significance of these notes is the information pertinent to Coleridge’s 
philosophy that can be pieced together from them, another value lies in 
what we learn concerning Coleridge’s relation to German philosophy. Muir- 
head has well said: ‘What makes the multitudinous marginal notes on 
philosophical books used by him, that have come down to us, of such ex- 
treme value, is the comment they enable us to make on the subject through 
the proof they afford of the alertness of his critical faculty in regard to the 
authors fron which he is alleged to have plagiarized.” Coleridge has made 
some clear general statements differentiating his system of philosophy from 
various others, but these are often casually made in note books or letters 
and in some cases are unpublished. In a manuscript note book, for instance, 
he says in regard to Schelling: “In short, Schelling’s System and mine 
stand thus: in the Latter there are God and Chaos: in the former an Abso- 


lute Somewhat, which is alternately both, the rapid leger de main shifting ° 


of which constitutes the delusive appearance of poles.’”* Or again in a manu- 
script letter he writes that Spinoza’s “‘System is to mine just what a Skel- 
eton is to a Body, fearful because it is only the Skeleton.’* But the marginal 
notes give the detailed distinctions and present the evidence for such gen- 
eralizations. 

A further value of the critical notes is the work-shop view they give of 
Coleridge’s mind in the process of formulating conceptions. Coleridge held 
that a knowledge of all other systems of philosophy was necessary as “proof 
that I have not formed opinions without attentive perusal of my predeces- 
sors, from Aristotle to Kant.’ Like the other romantic philosophers, he felt 
that he must make a synthesis of the best of all other writers in order to 
reach essential truth. Of his own work he said: 

It opposes no other system, but shows what was true in each; and how that which was true 
in the particular, in each of them became error, because it was only half the truth. I have en- 
deavored to unite the insulated fragments of truth, and therewith to frame a perfect mirror. I 
show to each system that I fully understand and rightly appreciate what that system means; 
but then I lift up that system to a higher point of view from which I enable it to see its former 
position, where it was indeed, but under another light with different relations;—so that the 
fragment of truth is not only acknowledged, but explained. 


As Coleridge read, his progress was marked by marginalia which reveal this 
method of work. Nor are the annotations mere cursory jottings. They must 
be evaluated as elements of a larger work, for he meant to transcribe them 


* In the Princeton University Library Chronicle, March, 1944, I called attention to this 
Coleridge material, gave a history of the book in which it is contained, and promised a full 
transcription of the marginalia. 

1 J. H. Muirhead, Coleridge as Philosopher (New York, 1930), p. 270(e). 

* Note Book XXVIII, p. 56. From a photostat in the possession of Miss Kathleen Coburn. 

* Letter to C: A: Tulk [?], September, 1817. This letter is in the Huntington Library, MS 
HM 12107. This sentence and one below are printed with the kind permission of the library. 

‘ : 7 ~ Thomas Poole, March 16, 1801. Leilers, ed. by E. H. Coleridge (London, 1895, 
vols.), 1, 349. 
pe <= Talk, September 12, 1831. Works, ed. by W. G. T. Shedd (New York, 1853, 7 vols.), 
VI, ‘ 
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for it. He explained to Thomas Allsop how he proceeded in composing 
books * 

To the completion of these four works I have literally nothing to do than fo transcribe; but, 
as I before hinted, from so many scraps and Sibylline leaves, including margins of books and 
a pages, that, unfortunately, I must be my own scribe, and not done myself, they will be all 

ut lost. 


We cannot, as Coleridge presaged, fit together the parts of his great mosaic, 
but we can understand his ideas more fully as we see additional fragments of 
the pattern, and in this way we may retrieve a larger portion of our heritage 
from him. 

A curious little autographed volume in the library of Princeton Uni- 
versity adds a good deal to our knowledge not only of Coleridge’s relation 
to a number of the distinguished philosophers but also of his philosophical 
ideas. Moreover, the book has considerable interest in itself. The title page 
is inscribed: Das Kampaner Thal| oder tiber die| Unsterblichkeit der Seele; 
|mebst einer Erklérung der Holzschnitte| unter den 10 Geboten| des Kate- 
chismus| von Jean Paul.| Erfurt, 1797. Until one examines the book, he 
does not know that another work is bound with Das Kampaner Thal. This 
is Ueber die Griinde der menschlichen Erkentniss und der natiirlichen Religion, 
by J. A. H. Reimarus, Hamburg, 1787. The description of Item 19 in the 
Scribner and Welford Catalogue of Scarce and Valuable Books, including a 
Remarkable and Unique Collection of Coleridgeiana, 1884, reads: “Paul, 
Jean. Das Kampaner Thal, 2 vols. in 1, woodcuts, 18 mo., Erfurt, 1797.” 
The “2 vols. in 1” undoubtedly refers to the two works by Jean Paul, and 
the woodcuts to the illustrations for the second of these; there is no indica- 
tion that Reimarus is included. John Louis Haney, A Coleridge Bibliography 
(1903), quotes the description from the Scribner and Welford Catalogue; 
but there seems to be no other reference to this work. No bibliographer has 
noted marginalia in the treatise by Reimarus, though there are far more 
notes in it than in Das Kampaner Thal. The book passed from the poet’s 
library to his son, Hartley, and then upon Hartley’s death to Joseph H. 
Green, Coleridge’s friend and collaborator in his philosophical studies. 
Scribner and Welford had it from Green’s library, and it may have gone 
directly from their hands to Moses Taylor Pyne, a distinguished Princeton 
graduate of the class of 1877 and trustee of the college, who gave this book, 
among others, to the Princeton Library at the time of the celebration of the 
Sesquicentennial in 1896. 

Unfortunately, none of the notes in this volume are dated; but some 
clues concerning Coleridge’s acquaintance with Richter and Reimarus are 
given elsewhere. Coleridge’s interest in Richter seems to have been renewed 
sporadically through a number of years. We do not know when he first be- 
came acquainted with Richter’s work, but in the Detached Memoranda of 
Henry Crabb Robinson,’ under the date November 15, 1810, there is a de- 
scription of an evening at Lamb’s which includes a reference to Richter: 
“Coleridge very eloquent on German metaphysics and poetry. ... Of Jean 
Paul he made a remark which he also applied to Windham; viz., that his 
wit did not consist in pointing out analogues in themselves striking, but 
such as excited your wonder that they should ever be made, so that you 


* Letter, January, 1821. Letters, Conversations, Recollections, ed. by Thomas Allsop (Lon- 
don, 1836, 2 vols.), 1, 153. 

’ Coleridge’s Miscellaneous Criticism, ed. by T. M. Raysor (London, 1936), pp. 385-390. 
The quotation following is from p. 387. 
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admired not the thing combined but the act of combination.” On March 13, 
1811, Robinson recorded in his Diary: ‘‘A call on Coleridge and a long chat 
on German poety and literature... he read passages from Jean Paul in 
illustration of his absurd accumulation of images, and his unpicturesque 
and incongruous collection of features in one picture.’’* It was Robinson 
who in 1811 published some extracts from Richter, which he said, “.. . were 
I believe, the first translations from Jean Paul into English.” These were 
appended to his translation of Anton Wall’s A matonda, 1811. The fact that 
Wall had told Robinson “the poetical brother in A matonda was intended for 
Jean Paul” may have increased his own and Coleridge’s interest in Richter. 
Lamb’s praise may also have been stimulating, for he called the extracts 
“the finest things he ever saw from the German language.’*® On August 4, 
1812, Robinson wrote that “He [Coleridge] is about to turn again to Jean 
Paul, and I have promised him my books,’”® and on October 14, 1814, he 
notes another request—urgent this time—‘‘for my Geist von Jean Paul that 
he may make translations for the Marchioness of Lansdowne, whom he is 
now visiting.’’"' Something apparently interrupted the work on Richter, for 
on December 13, 1817, Coleridge wrote Green that he had “but merely 
looked into J. Paul’s Vorschule der Zisthetik’”’ ;* yet he revealed that he had 
looked closely enough to discover ‘“‘one sentence almost word for word the 
same as one written by myself in a fragment of an essay on the Supernatural 
many years ago.”’ He may have been pre-occupied with Fichte, Schelling, 
and others, for in the same letter he made brief but penetrating comments 
contrasting Fichte and Schelling; he mentioned von Baader and H. Steffens 
(whom he had praised in 1816 when telling Robinson of his German 
reading) ;"* and then he added, “Of the others, saving Jacobi... I know 
either nothing or too little to form a judgment.” In the Biographia Literaria 
(1817) he shows a detailed knowledge of Fichte, Schelling, Kant, and a 
number of other philosophers, but he does not mention Richter by name or 
refer to his philosophical ideas. He merely alludes in Chapter III to the 
story of St. Nepomuc, which, as Sara Coleridge pointed out, occurs in 
Richter’s Blumen-Frucht-und-Dornen-Stiicke.“ In Lecture IX of the 1818 
series Coleridge attributes the definition of humor to Richter, and he draws 
much of the material for the lecture from Richter’s Vorschule der isthetik.® 

Reimarus, on the other hand, is mentioned by name in the Biographia 
Literaria in an allusion which Sara Coleridge connected with Sections three 
through seven of Ueber die Griinde der menschlichen Erkentniss.” It seerhs 
reasonable to think that the philosophical reading revealed in the Bio- 
graphia and the lectures of 1818 and basic for the philosophical lectures 
of 1818-19 may well have included the Richter and Reimarus. In the notes 
on these works Coleridge also takes up the discrimination between reason 
and understanding. Although this differentiation concerned him all his life, 
it may be significant that he gave the fullest account of it in the 1818 edition 


8 Henry Crabb Robinson on Books and Their Writers, ed. by Edith Morley (London, 1938, 
3 vols.), 1, 25-26. * Quoted by Robinson, ibid., 1, 26. 1° Tbid., 106. 

1 Jbid., p. 150. The annotated copy of the Geist oder Chrestomatie is in the Dr. Williams 
Library, London. Richter’s Museum is also there. 

2 Letters, op. cit., 11, 683. 13 Diary, December 21, 1816. Morley, op. cit., 1, 200. 

M4 Shedd, Works, 111, 713. Appendix, Note A. 

_ ™ Raysor, op. cit., pp. 111-113, note; 117-120, note. The only marginalia on Richter 

printed by H. N. Coleridge was a note on Kant from a fly-leaf of Palygenesian. See Shedd, rv, 
401-402. 6 Shedd, op. cit., 717-718. Appendix, Note B. 
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of The Friend." Such evidence as is available points to a time somewhere 
near the Biographia and the lectures for the notes on Richter and Reimarus. 

It is not surprising to find Coleridge annotating the work of his distin- 
guished contemporary, Richter. Johann Paul Friedrich Richter, more often 
referred to as Jean Paul, was recognized not only as an imaginative writer 
but also as a philosopher of great originality. Although his early satirical 
writings were not successful, he gained sudden distinction when he turned 
to romance, and from then on his place in German literature was unques- 
tionable. Like Rousseau, he used romantic fiction as a medium for philoso- 
phy, for he held that philosophy must attract as well as inform. This type 
of literature allowed room for the beautifully poetic descriptions which 
his intense love of nature inspired and for the leisurely discussion of all 
sides of a philosophical question. Through the choice of suitable characters 
he could appropriately convey his own deeply religious spirit or his keen 
sense of humor. His temper of mind was analyzed by Carlyle as a combina- 
tion of “the sportfulness of Rabelais, and the best sensibility of Sterne, 
with the earnestness, and even in slight portions, the sublimity of Milton” 
expressed by “‘the mosaic brain of old Burton .. . with the pen of Jeremy 
Bentham.’"* In such company Coleridge would feel at home, for this is a 
list of many of his favorite writers. Richter’s worst characteristic, his ex- 
traordinarily difficult style, would not appall Coleridge. One who loved the 
“thought-agglomerating flood” of “dear Jeremy Taylor” would find no in- 
superable barrier in Richter’s “sentences of the most heterogeneous, lum- 
bering, interminable kind.’’!® He himself could write inextricable sentences, 
and once when writing to Crabb Robinson, he suddenly became conscious 
that he was writing in a style very much like Richter’s.”° 

Richter’s fundamental conception of philosophy was also congenial to 
Coleridge. To use Carlyle’s words again, Richter was one “in whom 
Philosophy and Poetry are not only reconciled, but blended into a purer 
essence, into Religion.’”™ The necessity for such a blending was recognized 
by Coleridge, who would also add science as the basic element of the whole. 
His ideas may be seen by looking at two letters. The first, to William 
Sotheby, gives the fusion of poetry and philosophy: “‘A great poet must be 
implicité, if not explicité, a profound metaphysician.”” The second, to 
Charles Augustus Tulk (with whom he corresponded concerning the rela- 
tions of scicnce, philosophy, and religion), uses the figure of growth, rather 
than of blending, to show the way to attain a satisfying religion: “True 
philosophy begins with the ro defov in order to end in the 6 6eos; takes it’s 
root in Science in order to blossom into Religion.” To both Coleridge and 
Richter the spiritual world had vital reality, and each felt that it was his 
greatest task to make this reality convincing to others. It is an interesting 
parallel between the two men that neither lived to complete the statement 
of the system of philosophy which had engrossed many years of thought. 
Coleridge’s defeat becomes poignant in Sara Coleridge’s picture of how on the 


17 This idea is supported by the development in thought between the 1809 and 1818 edi- 
tions of The Friend, and by the fact that the distinction is also stressed in The Statesman’s 
Manual (1816) and the Biographia Literaria (1817). See E. L. Griggs, “ ‘The Friend’ : 1809 and 
1818 Editions,” M. P., May, 1938, xxxv, 369-373. 

ae ” ceperedl 1 (Collected Works, London, 1839-69, 30 vols., vol. 6), 22-23. 

id., p. 15. 

*” March 11, 1811. Earl Leslie Griggs, Unpublished Letters of S. T. Coleridge. (London, 
1932, 2 vols.), m, 47-48. a Carlyle op. cit., 11, 7. 

* July 13, 1802. Letters, 1, 372. * Unpublished letter, op. cit. 
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night before his death Coleridge was still dictating to Green a certain part 
of his philosophy which he was especially anxious to have accurately re- 
corded.* Death also overtook Richter before he completed the expansion 
and revision of Das Kampaner Thal, which Carlyle says conveys “‘the life 
of his whole philosophy,” and the manuscript (later published under ‘the 
title of Selina) was borne unfinished “upon his coffin to the burial vault.” 
Klopstock’s beautiful ““Thou Shalt Arise My Soul,” sung at the burial of 
Jean Paul, would have been equally appropriate for Coleridge since both 
anticipated immortality. 

Immortality of the soul, the theme of Das Kampaner Thal, is given 
greater human interest through the discussion of the characters of this very 
romantic story. The idyllic beauty of the Campaner Valley has been chosen 
as the setting for the marriage of Gione and Baron Wilhelmi. Accompanied by 
Jean Paul, Karlson, the loyal friend of the Baron, has come for the wedding, 
in spite of the fact that he and Gione had met and loved after Gione’s 
betrothal to the Baron and had with dramatic nobility denied their love. 
Gione’s vivacious younger sister, Nadine, and the House-Chaplain, who is 
a “critical philosopher,” complete the party. Immediately after the cere- 
mony the group starts on a day’s pilgrimage through the valley to the 
beautiful country home provided as a surprise for Gione. As the characters 
loiter along the way, there is time for the most abstruse discussion, and love 
is not allowed to interfere. The subject of immortality is less irrelevant than 
the occasion would lead one to infer, for the wedding had been postponed on 
account of the prolonged death-like swoon of Gione, which had temporarily 
brought all the grief of loss to the Baron, to Karlson, and to Nadine. Karlson 
is the only one in the party who does not believe in immortality, arguing 
for the total annihilation which is observed in all natural life, and demanding 
objective evidence of the survival of the soul after death. 

The numerous marginalia on Richter and Reimarus present the usual 
picture, often framing three sides of a page and sometimes running over on 
the following page. All are in Coleridge’s hand, a few in pencil but the major- 
ity in ink, and four notes signed. 

Annotations do not begin until page 60 of Das Kampaner Thal, where 
they are incited by an argument between Karlson and the Chaplain, who is 
a Kantian. The Chaplain thinks that Kant’s belief in immortality is founded 
upon the inability of a finite being to attain the “full conformity of the hu- 
man will to the moral law” and therefore on the need for “‘an eternally con- 
tinuing progress.’”’ Karlson questions whether the “constant approximaticn 
of man towards this state of purity” has been proved and says that if im- 
mortality is true, it should be possible to demonstrate its truth, for “It is a 
strange axiom to presuppose the truth of an opinion from its indemonstra- 
bility.” Coleridge writes: ‘Why so? What Kant asserts, is this only: the 
Truth of a dogma, for that belief of which other sufficient grounds exist, 
may be confirmed by its umdemonstrability in the strict sense of Demonstra- 
tion.” The most interesting part of Coleridge’s comment (quoted in full be- 
low) is the implication that sensory evidence is not the only basis for true 
knowledge. He frequently pointed out that the understanding relies upon 
the senses, but the reason receives direct and equally valid knowledge. This 
distinction is one which Coleridge considered of ‘unspeakable importance,” 


* Memoirs of Sara Coleridge, ed. by her daughter (London, 1873, 2 vols.), 1, 109, 11. 
* Carlyle, op. cit., 1, 14. 
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both as the foundation for all philosophy and as “the Proof a posteriori 
of the existence of a God from the order of the known universe.”” 

Coleridge also disagrees with Karlson when the latter says that the 
“eternal hunger in man, the insatiability of his heart, wants not a richer, 
but a different food,” not a“‘degree”’ but a “‘quality.”’ Coleridge, like Milton, 
argues for a militant virtue, and for the material universe as ‘“‘provender for 
truth,” the “Passions and Appetites” as a test of virtue, and truth and vir- 
tue so reached as the source of all beauty. It is in becoming that Coleridge 
finds man’s true divinity, or as he sometimes phrased the idea, it is in God 
“‘we live and move and have (not had) our being.” 

The reader can gain a more complete view of the proper relations of 
Coleridge’s ideas to both those of Richter and those of Kant as used by 
Richter from the following transcription of the notes in full:?’ 

Das Kampaner Thal, p. 0. 

Ist denn vor dem gitlichen Auge die moralische Reinheit zwei verschiedener Wesen, z. B. 
eines Seraphs und eines Menschen, oder zwei verschiedener Menschen, eines Sokrates und 
eines Robespierre, in zwei gleich langen, d. h. unendlichen Zeitreihen gleich volendet? Wenn 


nun in der Uebersicht zwischen beiden ein Unterschied nachbleibt, so ist die sogenante Ange- 
messenheit bei einem nicht erreicht—und es solte also einer sterblich sein. 


Coleridge: From the bottom of this page. Is not this the case with all rational 
Hopes & Fears? with all ultimate Truths? 
Ibid., p. 61. Note continued from p. 60. 

Der Hauskaplan replizierte: “Ueberhaupt wil Kant damit die Unsterblichkeit nicht 
demonstrieren: er sagt selber, sie sei uns darum so ungewis gelassen, damit der reine Wille nur 
durch sich und durch keine eigenniizigen Aussichten in die Ewigkeit bestimmet werde.” ~ 

[Karlson] . . . Es ist ein eigener Zirkel, aus der Unbeweislichkeit eines Sazes seine Wahr- 
heit zu vermuthen. Entweder die Unsterblichkeit ist darzuthun—und dan ist die eine Halfte 
Thres Sazes nicht richtig—oder sie ist es nicht: dan ist der ganze falsch. 


Coleridge: Why so? What Kant asserts, is this only: the Truth of a Dogma, 
for the belief of which other sufficient grounds exist, may be confirmed by 
it’s indemonstracility in the strict sense of Demonstration. Whenever I meet 
with positions stated universally or exclusively, I suspect a sophism. Thus 
1. 5 [1.2 above] after “Wille” insert “‘nicht’’; and then the doctrine, said to 
be Kant’s, will approximate to the Truth, and pluck out beforehand the 
sting of Karlson’s Objections, and for “‘keine’’ before, read “‘allein”’ after, 
eigen: Aussichten. 

In short, the whole argument proceeds on an absurd application of the 
Totum simul, i.e. the Eternal for a Being assumed to be finitely progressive. 
Ibid., p. 75. 

is ist mir selber kaum glaublich; aber die melodische Fortschreitung zu sublimierten 


Wesen hinauf wurde bisher doch warlich nur—angenommen; ich glaube an eine harmonische, 
an ein ewiges Steigen, aber an keine erschafne Kulminazion. 


Coleridge: There neither are, nor can be more or other Kinds of living Exist- 
ence than God, Man, and Beast: and even of these the third is rather as- 
sumed than conceived. So thought St. Augustine, and so far I agree with 
Jean Paul;—but the ewige Steigen I as little believe as die erchafne Kul- 
mination [sic.]. What then? Re-ascension aus dem Erschafnen.—S. T. C. 


% Quoted by Alice Snyder in “‘Coleridge’s Reading of Mendelssohn’s Morgenstunden, and 
Jerusalem,” Jour. Eng. and Ger. Phil. (Oct., 1929), xxvit1, 510. 

*” Much of the spelling is old style, and there are some typographical errors. It has seemed 
advisable, however, to reproduce the text as Coleridge read it. 
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Ibid., pp. 85-86. Comment cont. p. 87. 

Er [Karlson] zeigte, wie die geistige Dryade mit der kérperlichen Baumrinde griine, 
zerberste und verfliege—wie die edelsten Bewegungen sich an das mit Erdenblei oder Blei 
ausgegossene Schwungrad des Kérpers schliessen—wie Gedichtniss, Phantasie und Wahnsin 
blos vom Eidotter des Gehirns zehren, wie Heldenmuth uud Sanftmuth sich in einem so ent- 
gegengesetzen Verhaltnis gegen das Blut befinden, wie Blutigel und Juden—wie im Alter der 
innere und der dussere Mensch sich mit einander gegen die Grube kriimmen, mit einander ver- 
sanden und versteinern und gemeinschaftlich gleich Metalgiissen langsam erkalten und zulezt 
gemeinschaftlich erstarren. Dan fragte Karlson, warum man denn bei dieser immerwahrenden 
Erfahrung, dass jede kérperliche Einbiegung eine geistige Narbe grabe, und bei diesem un- 
aufhérlichen Parallelismus des Kérpers und der Seele blos nach dem !ezten Ris und Bruch 
dieser alles wiedergeben wolle, was man mit jenem scheitern sah. . . . 


Coleridge: This is not fairly stated. There is nothing absurd or even anoma- 
lous in supposing a successive Development involved in one and the same 
plastic Power. There are biennial & triennial Plants, that yet each Autumn 
rot to the invisible Root—i.e. a root that would be invisible to the Plants 
tho’ not to superior Beings. But this argument, like all others adduced 
by Materialists, involves the conclusion in the unproved Premise. It takes 
the Product (das Kérpergen) as identical with the Producent. While the 
Caterpillar remains Co-organic with the Fly, the Fly must suffer with and 
from the Caterpillar—even where the Caterp. suffers from the growth of 
the Fly.*8 
Ibid., p. 90. Comment cont. pp. 91-92. 

Aber der Resonanzboden des Kérpers ist weder die geistige Tonleiter noch ihre Harmonie; 
die Betriibnis hat keine Aehnlichkeit mit der Thrine, die Be ung hat keine mit dem in die 


Wangen gesperten Blute, der Wiz keine mit dem Champagner, die Vorstellung von diesem Thal 
hat nicht die geringste mit dem Dosenstiik davon auf der Retina. 


Coleridge: Neither less nor greater resemblance (the materialist might reply) 
than the wind with the wave, or than any antecedent with a different phe- 
nomenon that is it’s ordinary Consequent—ex. gr. Mackarel with Goose- 
berry Sauce. That A=B, i.e. Non-A is a Mystery common to all Systems. 
(turn over) Were it possible, the Spiritualist should prove the contrary— 
viz. that B=A: ergo that B is not Non-A in essence. In other words, there 
may be a more intimate analogy between Grief &c. and Tears &c., than is 
at present conjectured. Aaxpu ri véaroerdes bdwp re Saxpvdsy. 

Ibid., pp. 92-93. 

Da die geistigen Thatigkeiten keine kérperlichen sind, sondern ihnen blos entweder nach— 
oder vorgehen; und da jede geistige so gut im Geiste als im Kérper Spuren lassen muss: sind 
denn, wenn der Schlagflus oder Alter die kirperlichen weglischt, m auch die geistigen ver- 
loren? Unterscheidet denn der Geist eines kindischen Greises sich in nichts von dem Geiste 
eines Kindes? Biisset Sokrates Seele, in Borgia’s Kérper wie in ein Schlambad eingescheidet, 
_ apne y Krifte ein und tauschet sie auf einmal ihre tugendhaften Fertigkeiten gegen 

terhafte aus? 


of 
Coleridge: Alas! The Negative to [sic.] this Question is the Object sought 
for in this argument, not a part of it. Who would not gladly answer, No! 
and who, that has known the dreams and the passions and impulses that 
agitate the Soul in the Dreams” of aggravated Indigestion, but must feel 
a momentary hesitation in returning that Answer? 


** Cf. Coleridge’s comment on “the symbol, that the wings of the air-sylph are forming 
within the skin of the caterpillar,” in Biog. Lit., Shedd, 111, 328. This association may have bear- 
ing on the approximate date of the study of Richter. 

»* “Cases” has been deleted and “Dreams” substituted. 
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Ibid., p. 95. Comment at the end of the 506th Stazion. 


Coleridge: One thing robs Jean Paul’s reasoning of it’s value—that a 
Karlson is a non-descript. For who ever admitted the distinct and diverse 
existence of a Soul in theBody and yet asserted the mortality of the former? 
Admit a Soul as the proper subject of all the powers spiritual, and therefore 
a self-subsistent Conscious Individual: and Karlson’s arguments are mere 
Difficulties versus Impossibilities. 


Ibid., pp. 117-118. ae a 

Denn.der ewige Hunger im Menschen ,die Unersi&tlichkeit seines Herzens will ja nicht 
reichlichere, sondern andere Kost, nur Speise stat Weide: bezige sich unser Darben nur auf den 
Grad, nicht auf die Art, so miiste uns wenigstens die Phantasie einen Sattigungsgrad vormalen 
kénnen: aber sie kan uns mit der gemalten Aufthiirmung aller Giiter nicht begliicken, wenn es 
andere als Wahrheit, Tugend und Schénheit sind. 


Coleridge: But remove these Dirt-clods, the Suns, Planets, &c. that make 
up the Material Universe, and what provender shall we have for Truth?— 
remove the Passions & Appetites: & what is Virtue? and these lost, where is 
Beauty? 
Ibid., p. 118. Comment cont. p. 119. : 
“Aber die schénere Seele?” e Nadine. Ich antwortete: “diese Unférmlichkeit zwischen 
unserem Wunsche und unserem Verhiltniss, zwischen dem Herzen und der Erde bleibt ein 
Rithsel, wenn wir dauern, und wire eine Blasphemie, wenn wir schwinden. Ach wie kénte die 
[s}chéne Seele gliiklich sein? Fremdlinge, die auf Bergen geboren sind, zehret in niedrigen Ge- 
genden ein unheilbares Heimweh aus—wir gehoren fiir einen héhern Ort, und darum zernaget 
uns ein ewiges Sehnen und jede Musik ist unser Schweizer-Kuhreigen. Am Morgen des Lebens 
sehen wir die Freuden, die den bangen Wunsch der Brust erhéren von uns entfernt aus spaten 
Jahren heriiber schimmern; haben wir diese erreicht, so wenden wir uns auf der tiuschenden 
Statte um und sehen hinter uns das Gliik in der hoffenden kraftigen Jugend bliihen und genies- 
sen nun stat der Hofnungen die Erinnerungen der Hofnungen. So gleicht die Freude auch darin 
dem Regen n, der am Morgen vor uns tiber den Abend schimmert und der abends sich tiber 
den Osten wélbt—Unser Auge reicht so weit als das Licht, aber unser Arm ist kurz und erreicht 
nur die Frucht unseres Bodens.” 


Coleridge: Whatever is, must be a mystery: and must appear a Miracle, 
if we reflect on it as having become.*® For the sole Bond of Beings is their 
Relations: and these are not, but exist only in the focus of the Percipient. 
And how Beings? The one needs no Bond: & how can that verily be, which 
is other than One? There is an eternal History implied in Being, by force of 
it’s Existence. It is History that ties the Gordian Knot, & it is History alone 
that must cut it. The Philosophy, that begins, is History: the History, 
that begins in a Will, is the only true Philosophy. 


There is only one note in Richter’s Erklarung des Holzschnitte unter den 
10 Geboten des Katechismus. This has nothing to do with the illustrations, 
but is a defense of the Lutheran clergy in Germany based upon Coleridge’s 
personal knowledge of them. Richter writes (pp. 36-37): 


Aber das sag’ ich nicht gern in den Wind, dass Fet ein Zeichen und Siz des kérperlichen 
Wohlbehagens ist: da nun nach Bellarmin zeitliche Glikseligkeit unter die Merkmale der 
wahren Kirche gehért, so darf den Dienern derselben dieses Merkmal am wenigsten fehlen; und 
da nach Plato der Tugendhafte 729 mal gliiklicher ist als der Lasterhafte, so fordert die Kirche, 
dass mit dem Stande zugleich die Heiligkeit und mithin der Schmeerbauch wachse: Daher darf 
ein Domherr diirrer sein als ein Dechant, oder gar ein Domprobst, daher werden einem hohen 
Geistlichen alle Freuden der Weltleute, sogar verbotene, gern verstattet, damit er erstarke und 
nicht einschwinde. 


% After “for” “all that is” has been deleted, and “their” replaces “then”; Coleridge first 
wrote, “for all that is is then Relations.” 
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Auf diese Absonderung aus den Arterien ins Zelgewebe nimt auch der lutherische Klerus 
nach Vermégen Bedacht. 


Coleridge answers: 

As far as my Experience of the Lutheran Clergy in N. Germany ex- 
tended, this is a most ungrounded charge. Lax Faith even to an infra- 
socinian mere Philochristianism may be justly laid to the charge of too 
many; but in general they are men of Learning & exemplary Lives. But the 
Undervaluing of Protestantism is one of the worst Diseases of the later 
German Philosophers & Poets. 


The author of Ueber die Griinde der menschlichen Erkentniss und der 
natiirlichen Religion was Johann Albert Heinrich Reimarus (1729-1814), 
son of the more famous Hermann Samuel Reimarus, professor of Oriental 
languages in Hamburg and philosopher interested in natural religion. This 
“worthy son of a worthy father,” as Coleridge calls Reimarus the younger, 
studied medicine both in England and on the Continent, established a medi- 
cal practice in Hamburg, and later became professor of natural science in 
the Gymnasium. He wrote medical and philosophical works, and, like his 
father, was interested in natural religion. Although Coleridge did not al- 
ways agree with the conclusions Reimarus reached, yet he highly respected 
the man and called him “a sensible, clear-headed, truth-loving man, who 
seeks for Reality & Certainty as goods exceedingly precious.” 

This work by Reimarus is just such a treatise as one would expect to 
find annotated by Coleridge, for Coleridge was himself probing into the 
ways by which one gains knowledge and trying to establish the “‘cor- 
poreality” of that knowledge which was independent of sensory evidence. 
Reimarus had cited the philosophers which were of especial interest to 
Coleridge: Kant and Spinoza, Jacobi, Wolff, Mendelssohn, and others. 
Coleridge knew these writers at first hand and in his most dogmatic manner 
could note, ‘‘Reimarus does not understand Spinoza,” or “‘R. could not 
have understood Kant’s Crit. d. r. V.’’ It is in the analysis of such passages 
that we see Coleridge’s mind at work, insisting upon a clear statement of a 
point of view and often adding contributions from his own thinking. Rei- 
marus had tried to protect himself from criticism by a preface in which he 
admitted that there were “gaps and errors” in his work and that since he 
saw the work of Mendelssohn only in manuscript, he had been hurried. He 
pointed out in an amusing piece of rationalization the value which any mis- 
understanding on his part would have for the philosophers cited: “If you 
say now that quite often I have not understood you, then you will see there- 
from that you can be misunderstood and how you can be misunderstood.” 
This preface did not save him from being attacked by a reviewer in his own 
country, wno in the Allgemeine Literatur-Zeitung for December 29, 1788, 
criticized his inexact reading and his failure to put enough time on his 
preparatory study. The reviewer pointed out a number of misunderstand- 
ings by Reimarus and especially the misapplication of Kant’s theory of 
categories. It is small wonder, then, that this work by Reimarus called forth 
a large number of comments in the margins when Coleridge came to read it. 

In analyzing Reimarus’s misunderstanding of the various philosophers 
from whom he drew, Coleridge also discloses some of the common reasons 
for obscurity of thought. One of the most frequent of these is the failure 
to make a sharp distinction in the use of words. Reimarus, for instance, does 
not understand Jacobi’s division of knowledge into the two realms, that of 
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reason gained through the senses and that of spirit gained through 
“Glaube.” Had he read “Glaube”’ as “faith” and not “belief,” he would 
not have fallen into this error. A second reason is “a confusion of image and 
conception”; even Wolff and Kant have not gone far enough into the proc- 
esses of the mind and how it works in response to sense impressions. There 
are also associations which cling to certain phrases, as for example, to 
Kant’s “a priori.”” Although Kant explained his use of the term, its “un- 
happy Temporality” is misleading. Indeed, our very conception of time 
may be colored by a “confused sense of Likeness and Difference.” If rec- 
ollection were passive, we might recall by mere associations in time, “but 
to recollect is an act of the will and reason, and we more often exert it by 
means of Likeness, Contrast, Cause & Effect, not arrangement, than by the 
accident of contemporaneity.” A final reason for obscurity of thought is 
the failure to distinguish between “the actual and the real,” the appearance 
and the substance. Coleridge thinks that Reimarus has not established his 
point here, and reminds the reader that there are two types of reality, that 
of the actual existence of an object ascertained by experience and that of 
an idea. 

Coleridge sees that Reimarus’s misunderstanding of Kant results from 
a far more obvious cause than any of the above: he fails to recognize what 
Kant is trying to do. He thinks that Kant is analyzing the whole “human 
being”’ instead of the “scientific faculty alone, or the pure (i.e.) formal 
Reason.” 

Coleridge thinks that Reimarus is more excusable in his misunderstand- 
ing of Spinoza than of Kant, for he knew the philosophy of the former only 
through the works of others and not through the Ethics itself. This situa- 
tion is due to the fact that before “the republication of them by Prof. 
Paulus,” Spinoza’s works were ‘“‘far more uncommon in Germany, than in 
England.” Perhaps also the fact that the two held totally different faiths 
may throw some light on why Reimarus considered certain ideas of Spi- 
noza’s to be false, for they were false according to what Reimarus thought 


was true! Coleridge, who had once termed himself ‘‘a perfect Spinosist,” . 


had no patience when Reimarus inferred that the great philosopher could 
not be understood and commented sarcastically, “In other words, R. does 
not understand Sp. ergo Sp. is not to be understood.”’ Coleridge still prefers 
the latter’s terms, ‘“Love and Wisdom,” to define God, to the “‘unlimited 
Will and Intelligence’ used by Reimarus, for “the Essence of Intelligence 
is, like that of a geometrical Figure, in its Limits.” Seeking the assurance 
of a personal God, Coleridge turns in disappointment from Reimarus with 
the comment, “And after all, I miss the living God, the personal Ruler, as 
much in Reimarus, as in Spinoza: nay, far more.””** 

The comments with the necessary excerpts from the text are transcribed 
below: 


§1. pp. 2-3. Comment cont. pp. 3-5. 
“Das Element aller menschlichen Erkentniss (sagt er ®) sey Offenbarung, und Glaube an 
dieselbe.”’ 


*t In notes in Mendelssohn’s Morgenstunden (fly-leaf at the end) Coleridge wrote: “As- 
suredly the defect in Spinoza’s System is the impersonality of God—he makes his only Sub- 
stance a Thing, not a Will—a Ground solely, & at no time a Cause. Quoted by Snyder, op. cit., 
p. 514.' 


(2) das. S. 163. 172. The footnotes quoted from the text are given in parenthesis just as 
they appear there; and since the text is excerpted, the numbers are often not consecutive. 
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Als man nun hieriiber weitern Aufschluss verlangte, erklirt es der Verfasserder Resultate,™ 
dass unter dieser Offenbarung die sinnliche Evidenz oder anschauende Erkentniss verstanden 
werde. Wenigstens, heisst es, dass davon zuvorderst und vornehmlich die Kede sey. Man 
scheint zwar nachmals von diesem Begriffe abszugehen und noch etwas anders zum Grunde zu 
setzen: doch davon werde ich weiter unten handeln: jezt bitte ich fiirs erste diese sinnliche Evi- 
denz zu untersuchen. 


Coleridge: Reimarus did not understand Jacobi, who, I suspect, did not 
thoroughly understand himself. Not the impressions and sensations which 
are the stuff of the phenomenal world, not was scheint ausser uns zu seyn, 
but the existence of a supporting reality corresponding to it, as a sense 
does to it’s proper word—this we know by an ipse dixit of our Conscience, 
which Jacobi borrowing the language of the first Quakers entitles a revela- 
lation. He would have conveyed his meaning more clearly, had he said 
that Conscience or the moral Postulate, is the Antecedent of human Con- 
sciousness, and it’s necessary condition. But there is an ambiguity in the 
German, Glaube, which does not necessarily accompany the word, Faith—& 
this misled Jacobi, and made him confuse two perfectly distinct concep- 
tions—i.e. Faith and Belief: and Reimarus, who understood him to speak 
wholly of the latter, and who had no reason to understand him otherwise, 
had manifestly the whip hand of him in the argument. To know by Belief 
is=to believe that we know—or rather it is nonsense. 

§9, note 13, pp. 15-16. Comment cont. p. 17. 

Der Blindgebohrne, dessen oben (§8.) erwaihnt worden, sagte nachdem er das Gesicht 
erlangt hatte—ob er gleich wisse, dass sein Zimmer in dem Hause enthalten wire, so kénne er 
sich doch nichts pape als die Grenzen dieses Zimmers vorstellen. (never being able to imagine 
any lines beyond the bounds he saw).* Erst nachmals,.so wie ihm ein grésserer Gesichtskreis 
vorkam, erweiterte sich auch seine Vorstellung vom Raume. So miissen auch wir Sehenden ge- 
stehen, dass, ob wir gleich wohl wissen, dass die Sterne viel weiter entfernt sind, wir doch keinen 
Begrif von diesem Raume haben, da wir keine Gegenstinde dazwischen sehen; sondern der 
Sternen-Himmel ist unserer Vorstellung ein Gewdlbe, dessen Durchmesser unser Gesichtskreis 
auf der Erde ist. Das tibrige denken wir nur im Verstande hinzu, und den unendlichen Raum 
denken wir uns eigentlich nur als un bestimmt, so dass immer noch etwas Weiteres hi 
werde. Des Blinden Vorstellung erweitert sich nothwendig noch viel beschwerlicher: er rechnet 
den Raum nur wie er ihn umfiihlen oder umwandeln kann. Da indessen die brag eroe + banal 
mer von unserm Standpunkte ausgehen, so rechnen wir sie zu einem Ganzen oder Unendlichen. 
Sie sind aber ihrem besondern Gehalte nach nur relativ: denn nothwendig muss derselbe Gegen- 
we grésser oder kleiner erscheinen, nachdem wir mehr oder weniger mikroskopische Augen 

aben.... 


Coleridge: Not only is there, ws euolye doxei, a confusion of Image and 
Conception throughout this reasoning; but an inadvertency to the Quantum 
of Thought, blended with and as it were interpolating the mere visual im- 
pressions in the total Picture or Presentation, =der Vorstellung, oder dem 
Ganzen, das wir uns vorstellen. In omnem actum Perceptionis influit 
Imaginatio—says Wolff, and truly! But it is equally true, that in omnem 
actum Imaginationis influit Conceptio sive Intellectus. As a Philosophy of 
Reflection, the Kantéan rightly reduces the total sum of what is received 


(3). Resultate Jacobischen und Mendelssohnschen Philosophie, (S. 18. 19.) von deren 
Verfasser Jacobi (Wider Mendelssohn p. v.) bezeugt, “er habe seine wahre Meinung ganz und 
von Grund aus gefasst,”’ und den ich also auch staft seiner anfiihren kann.—Es war der Herr 
Magister Thom. Wizenmann, wie aus dem deutschen Museum (1787. Febr. S. 116-156.) zu 
ersehen, wo dieser schon zu friihe verstorbene Mann zeigte, dass er, als ruhiger Denker, philo- 
sophischer schreiben kontealsin den Resultaten, wo ihn nur oft die Einbildungskraft hingeris- 
sen hat, und wo er sich am Ende so in Nebel von Ausdriikken verliert, dass man nicht mehr weiss 
was Glauben oder Wissen seyn oder nicht seyn soll. 
® This is printed with letters interchanged: “imayine any lines begong the bounds the 
saw.” 
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from without to Sensation and errs only in describing it as a Chaos. All 
Form is, I*concede, in and from the mind; but this is modified and particu- 
larized in correspondence to the plus, and minus, nay, to the distinction in 
kind, of the impact or resistance from without. 


§9, note 14, pp. 18-19. Comment cont. p. 20. 


Die 
Anschauung, Empfingung® oder Vorstellung, sondern nur die eigene Anlage oder Bestimmung 
unserer Denkkraft, durch gewisse Verhiiltnisse solche oder solche Vorstellungen zu erhalten— 
durchs Gesicht auf diese, durchs Gefiih] auf jene, durch Gehiir, Geschmak, Geruch, auf eine 
andere Weise—Es scheint aber, wie sonst in dem materialistischen System, bey den Gehirn- 
bildern oder Eindriicken, so auch hier in einem transcendental—oder critisch-idealistischen 
meistens nur das Verhdltniss des Gesichts und Gefiihls in Betrachtung genommen zu seyn. 


ung @ priori bedeutet , wie leicht zu erachten, keine eigentliche, wiirkliche 


Coleridge: Clearly as Kant has explained the sense, in which he uses the 
phrase “‘a priori” as determining the fontem sive natale solum, minime vero 
tempus, et occasiones, idearum—the ubi oriuntur, not the quando; yet still 
the unhappy Temporality of the term acts by force of association as an ignis 
fatuus—& has prevented this sensible writer from comprehending Kant’s 
meaning.—I on the whole should prefer the phrase “‘ab intra” to “a priori” 
—both are metaphors—the latter from Time—the former from Space— 
but that from Space leads to fewer delusions: because Space is so compleatly 
[sic.] heterogeneous with thought & forms of Thinking. While Time is not 
indeed homo—but yet homoiogeneus. 
§24, p. 54. Comment cont. p. 55. 

. .« Endlich wird auch das denkende Ich selbst noch in gleiche Reihe mit andern Er- 
scheinungen gesetzt und eben so schwankend gemacht.“ 

Der vermeinte Grundsatz vom Zufilligen auf eine Ursache zu schliessen gilt auch nur fiir 
die Erscheinungen der Sinnenwelt, und ist ausserhalb derselben von keiner Bedeutung. 

Das ee oo also nach wiirklichem vestem Grunde ist eine eitele Bemtihung, damit wir 
nur eigentlich geneckt werden. 


Coleridge: All these §§s convey the notion of a sensible, clear-headed, truth- 
loving man, who seeks for Reality & Certainty as goods exceedingly pre- 
cious. But yet all seem to me grounded on a mistaken idea of the subject 
& the purpose of Kant’s Critik der R. V.: as if it were an investigation of 
the human Being, whereas in fact, it is a Critik or Ordeal of the scientific 
Faculty alone, or the pure (i.e.) formal Reason—and the purpose that of 
preventing Scepticism by proofs that from other faculties of a Being, ex. gr. 
from our sensuous nature, or receptivity; & from the peremptory Postulates 
of our moral Being (i.e. the practical Reason) must we acquire the facts, 
which are to elevate the Wenn—-so, into so it is, & being so, therefore—&c. 
Kant’s Substratum of Intellect is Morality: & in this he manifests himself 
as a true Philosopher, a lover of Wisdom as contra-Distinguished from the 
Philologist, or amateur of coherent ratiocination. S. T. C. 
§24, pp. 55-56. 

iese Satze sollen wohl, so strenge als sie lauten, nicht verstanden werden; eine mildere 


Erklairung wiirde indessen doch zu wiinschen seyn. Denn, was bliebe uns noch itibrig, wenn wir 
uns selbst sowol als die Sinnenwelt nur fiir blosse Erscheinung halten™ und ausser allen Er- 


* This word is printed “Empfingnng.” It is obviously “Empfindung.” 


(61). Crit. S. 370. S. auch unten Not. 64. 

(62). Crit. S. 609. 

(64) Nach S. 205-217. besagter Priifung “sind beides,; wir selbst und die Sinnenwelt, 
blosse Erscheinung im Raume.” So heisst es auch (das S. 211). “Der Satz: es ist eine Sinnenwelt 
oder wenigstens Ich selbst—ist falsch, denn er nimt das ist objective, so, dass Sinnenwelt und 
meine Person, oder Ich, als Dinge an sich angesehen werden. Er muss heissen:—Es giebt eine 
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scheinnungen auf nichts weiter schliessen solten; wenn keine wiirkliche Gegenstande den Er- 
scheinungen zum Grunde lagen, und wenn die vermeinte Nothwendigkeit der Ursachen nur in 
einer Regel bestiinde nach welcher die Folge dieser grundlosen Erscheinungen, oder derer, 
welche—ich weiss nicht wem? und wo?—ein Denken vorstellen, sich richtete. 


Coleridge: This is a mistake. Not that which thinks and wills is a mere 
Phenomenon, but it’s Thought of itself as an Object.{* Subject is @arverar 
ae vTO TOS Parvouevots. 
* means in contradistinction to. 

§26, p 62. 

hatten wir dann doch an uns selbst schon das Daseyn eines von Erscheinungen un- 
terschiedenen wiirklichen Wesens (intelligibelen Subjects) entdeckt. Freilich kénnen wir es nur 
aus seinen Eigenschaften, und diese aus den Wiirkungen erkennen: dies sind aber doch wiirk- 
liche, in ihm haftende, und unmittelbar erkante Eigenschaften, nimlich Kraftéusserung. Uebrig- 
ens muss man gestehen, dass wirdamit nicht den innern Grund unserereigenen Kraft (die innere 
Méglichkeit, oder was man eigentlich das Wesen, essentiam, nennt) deutlich begreifen oder ein- 
sehen.) Wir lernen daraus, dass wir nicht selbstandige, sondern nur ab. Wesen sind. 
Nur ein selbstandiges Wesen, d. i. welches seine Kraft aus sich selbst schépft, den Grund 
und die innere Beschaffenheit der Kraft einsehen. Aus uns selbst (a priori) kénnen wir also 
unsure innere Natur nicht entwickeln. 


Coleridge: This good and sensible man, a worthy Son of a worthy Father, 
seems by mere force of sound sense & a good heart to have arrived at the 
same conclusions, which Schelling has come to by phil.' Genius. 
§27, pp. 66-67. Comment cont. p. 68. 

. . . Dies ist das eigentliche tone der Gesellung (Association) und des Riickrufs der Ideen 
oder der Erinnerung, dazu man ohne Grund mehrere Schiiissel gesucht hat. Weder die Ver- 
wandschaft, noch das Gegentheil der Empfindungen, fiihrt uns an und fiir sich von der einen 


Vorstellung auf die andere, sondern wenn dies geschiehet, so ist es nur a weil, wie es 
hatifig im Lepen vorfillt, diese Vorstellungen ehemals verbunden worden sind. 


Coleridge: This is true of all mere passive associations—or rather would 
be true, if any such existed. But to recollect is an act of the will and reason, 
and we more often exert it by means of Likeness, Contrast, Cause & Effect, 
arrangement, than by the accident of contemporaneity. Hartley who re- 
jected all will as a separate power, consistently admitted Time as the only 
Law of association. But it remains a question whether Time itself is not a 
confused Sense of Likeness & Difference, empirical Time I mean. 

27, p. 69. 

' 4 . . Haben wir dann nicht mehr als Veranlassung, mehr als Grund der Méglichkeit? ist es 


nicht ein Urtheil das sich auf Vergleichung en n gesetzter Voraussetzung stiitzet—diese 
Erscheinungen einer Ursache ausser uns zuzuschreiben? 


Coleridge: It is even more than an Urtheil; it is ein Vorurtheil, yet still it 
is capable of an ideal explication. The very notion “‘ausser uns” suggests a 
doubt to the mind, that has convinced itself that outness is a mere sensation 
as is proved in fevers & by a 100 other instances. 


§28, p. 70. 

... Von den Farben des Regenbogens bleibt nichts tibrig wenn sich die Wolke verzieht, 
oder wenn ich die Stelle veraindere aus welcher ich ihn betrachtete. Man kénte also nur sagen, 
dass Ghnliche Erscheinungen wiederkehren; aber wo wire das Beharrliche, da es doch immer 
neue sind, die nur wechseln?” oder woher das ahnliche der wiederkehrenden Erscheinungen, 
die an sich nur fliessend sind, wenn sie nicht durch etwas wiirklich Beharrliches von aussen 
veranlasset wiirden? 





Folge von Erscheinungen, und ich nehme selbst mich in der Zeit und im Raume wahr.”—Also 
das was wahrnimt kein Ding an sich selbst. Quo ruimus? 

(72). Dies ist es was Herr Kant bemerkt: Crit. S. 492. u.s. f. 

(77). Und wie reimt sich der Ausdruck (Crit. S. 187). “Veranderung ist eine Art zu exis- 
tiren, welche auf eine andere Art zu existiren eben desselben Gegenstandes erfolgt?” 
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Coleridge: The rainbow is no happy instance for Reimarus—The common 
people supposed it a thing—why should not we too be common people a 
little more advanced—R. seems to forget, that the co-existence of things 
perceived successively will give to feeling, we call Substance. The fire circle 
formed by a point of fire whirled round is an instance. Were it perpetual, 
we should imagine a substratum. 


§28, pp. 71-73. 

... Wir finden heute wieder was wir gestern gesehen und gefiihit hatten, und bey den 
Veriinderungen ist die Wiirkung der Kraft angemessen und zusammenhingend. Nicht so bey 
den Traumen oder andern innern Vorstellungen der Einbildungskraft: da verandert sich und 
entspringt eins nach dem andern ohne Verhiiltniss, von Ort, Zeit, Kraft, oder aussern Ur- 
sache.“* Der Unterschied muss also in den Gegenstinden, und diese Gegenstiinde kénnen 
nicht in unsern Vorstellungen selbst liegen.“® So hatten wir also doch, wie mich diinkt, eine 
sichere Folgerung auf das Daseyn wiirklicher Dinge ausser uns, welche den Erscheinungen zum 
Grunde liegen, oder dieselben veranlassen. . . . 


Coleridge: This is all sound sense; but yet it proves no more than that Sleep 
is a different state from Waking. Besides, R. confounds our remembrance 
of our Dreams with the Dreams themselves. R. here confounds Wiirklich 
und Reidile—actual & real. 


§32, pp. 89-90. 

Dass aber ein Gegenstand ausser den Grenzen der Erfahrung liegt, sezt ihn doch nicht aus- 
ser den Grenzen der Schlussfolgen. Kénnen wir nicht von dem nachsten auf das weitere oft mit 
gréster Sicherheit schliessen? Aus der Neigung zweier Linien folgert ja der Messkiinstler nicht 
allein, dass sie in einem bestimmten Winkel zusammenstossen miissen, sondern er schliesst 
auch aus der gegebenen Grundlinie des Dreyeck’s und den beiden anstossenden Winkeln, wie 
weit jene Spitze entfernt sey, wenn gleich zwischen-liegendes Hinderniss ihn abhilt sie zu er- 
reichen. Aus den Neigungswinkeln, welche an der Grundfliche von mehrern darauf stehenden 
Linien entstehen, weiss er zu schliessen, ob sie alle in einem Punkte zusammentreffen miissen 
oder nicht—Dies sind freilich noch Beispiele einer méglichen Erfahrung: aber die Erkentniss 
war doch nicht auf Erfahrung, sondern auf Vernunftschliisse gebauet. Wenn wir aber nach 
unserm Triebe, d. i. nach dem Naturgesetze, einem wahren Grunde nachspiiren wollen, so sind 
wir auch genéthigt iiber die Sinnlichkeit mit unserer Vernunft hinauszugehen. Denn, die Er- 
scheinungen der Sinne zeigen uns so wenig die eigentlichen beharrlichen Substanzen, als die 
wahren kraftiussernden Ursachen an. 


Coleridge: But Reimarus takes the Term, Experience, in a narrower sense, 
than Kant in his Crit. d. r. V. (ausser den Grenzen der Anschauung, i.e. the 
Forms of Space and Time, is Kant’s meaning) and yet it remains true, that 
the actual Existence of the Thing, as of a perfect Circle, &c. can be only 
ascertained by Experience, i.e. a perception of it’s existence. Whatever is 
real must be possible; but it is not so clear, tho’ asserted by Spinoza & 
Schelling that whatever is possible, is likewise real: other than as an Idea. 
§§47, 48, p. 132. Comment cont. p. 133. 

. .. Die Zusammensetzung war doch, als solche, dem Erfinder noch nicht dargestellt: sie 
war also doch eine Wiirkung seines Verstandes. Auch hier kénnen wir ein Beispiel des mehr 
oder weniger eingeschrinkten Denkens wahrnehmen: denn der Stiimper muss auch von der 
Zusammensetzung ein Muster vor sich haben, die der Meister urspriinglich erfindet. 

In dem Willen Gottes miissen wir uns also nur keine solche Handlung vorstellen, wo, nach 
menschlicher Weise, erst verschiedene Griinde abgewogen, dann gewahit und ein Entschluss, 
gefasst wiirde: keinen dussern Endzwek, der dem Willen vorausgienge. Ueberhaupt ist ja in 
Gott keine Folge einzelner Gedanken, kein vor und nach. Wissen, Wollen und Wiirken sind Ihm 
eins. 

Coleridge: But still the answer of the Sceptic is: “You bid me remove the 
limitations when I apply the idea of Will and Intelligence to the Infinite. 


(79). Mendelssohn’s Morgenst. Zus. S. XVII. 
(80). Kant’s Crit. S. 276, etc. [The passage is quoted.| 
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But in these limitations the very essence of these qualities consists. It is, 























































mon 

le a as if you called God a Square, without the 4 sides & angles—or “‘a circle, 

ings whose center is every where and circumference nowhere” i.e. as a center 

rcle has no meaning but in reference to a circumference, a circle without center 

ual, or circumference—i.e. a Circle that is no Circle. The Rejoinder to this must 
be a Denial that the Essence of Intelligence is, like that of a geometrical 
Figure, in it’s Limits. But then why not admit Spinoza to have adopted 

den less objectionable Terms in the Words, Love and Wisdom? 

fo §49, note 142, p. 134. Comment cont. p. 135. 

Ur- Z. B. Ein Rad, das durch dussern Trieb bewegt wird, liegt unter mechanischer Nothwen- 
anen digkeit: die Magnetnadel bewegt sich (dem Anscheine nach) aus innerer Kraft. Geschihe 
eine dieses mit Bewustseyn, dass sie diese Stellung — weil sie sich dort am besten befinde; so 
sum miisten wir ihr Freiheit zuschreiben. Ein Mensch, der gestossen, gezogen, oder durch andere 

Macht bestimmt wird, ist gezwungen: er handelt frey, wo er wissentlich seine Handlungen 
selbst bestimmt. 
ra! Coleridge: But the consciousness of a thing does not constitute the Thing. 
‘ch Who calls a Plant free? If then our freedom arises only from adding to the 
vis interna a consciousness of it, either the Plant is free or we are not. This 
is the evil of seeking analogies for things essentially sui generis—such as 
moral Freedom must of necessity be, if it exist at all. If R. had said, what 
or magnetism is in the first & lowest Power that Freedom is the highest & 
cht atoning Power—I should not have objected. 
esst §52, note 152, p. 145. Comment cont. pp. 146-147. 

was Und gewiss Herr Kant nicht, auf den er sich sonst zu berufen scheint: der aber ausdritiklich 
ao dagegen spricht, (Berl. Monatsschr. 1786. S. 323. Not.) und der nothwendig folgert, dass die 
: Grundursache von allem nicht zur Reihe der abhangigen Dinge, auch nicht als oberstes Glied 
ee gehéren kénne, sondern ausser der Welt gesezt werden miisse. (Crit.) 
we Coleridge: Aye! but was fiir einer Welt, The World of Phenomena. It is 
Er. clear, that Reimarus did not understand Spinoza: & even Jacobi wrote under 
die a Warp—the fear of appearing a Convert to Spinozism. And after all what 

meaning can we attach to a Grund-kraft ausser der Welt? We may distin- 
guish the Kraft die Thatigkeit or Kraftaiisserung and the Wiirkung, but 
» not separate them. And after all, I miss the living God, the personal Ruler, 

e as much in Reimarus, as in Spinoza: nay, far more. See p. 139. How can I 
at but with self-delusion, pray to a Being, before whom no Individual, “als ein 
ly besonderer Gegenstand vorschwebt?” In short, I am more and more con- 
& vinced, that without personality there can be no God for Religion: & that 
| the Xtn Trinity is the only possible Medium between a mere ordo ordinans, 
ms and Idolatry, which may co-exist with Monotheism no less than with 

é Polytheism. S. T. C. 
oa §52, pp. 146-147. 


. .. Ich will zur Erlauterung nur eine Stelle aus Herrn Millers Geschichten der Schwei- 
zer“) anfiihren—“Im héchsten Alterthum—sagt er—ist im wirmsten Orient eine gewisse 
ch Mystik entsprungen, beym Anfange des Christenthums unvorsichtig von frommen Mannern 
angenommen, von eifrigen Lehrern beym Verfall der Kirche hehauptet, und in mancherley Ge- 
stalt bis auf diesen Tag von vielen guten Leuten beibehalten worden.—Alles sey in Gott, Gott 
sey alles, alles aus Ihm, alles geschehe in Ihm. In uns sey ein Licht: aber die Materie driicke 


ler 


3S, 
in 


en uns mit Banden: Vollkommenheit bestehe im Durchbruch, Durchbruch in Beschauung, wo- 
durch wir uns in Gott versenken, wodurch auch wir Gott werden: und Alpha und Omega, Gott, 

e Christus, Himmel und wir selbst, waren einerley, aus Einem, zu Einem, in Einem. Je unver- 
: stindlicher, je géttlicher. Diese Vergétterung wird redlich angefangen, soltz fortgesezt, und 
: endigt in Wahnsinn—Arnold von Brescia, Schiiler Petri Abdlard, ein Mann von warmen Gefihl! 


(154). S. 273, der ersten Ausgabe. 
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und regelloser Einbildung, floh im Jahr 1139 nach Zirich. Die Ziiricher nahmen ihn auf: er aber 
streute den mystischen Samen, welcher in der Folge vieler Geschlechter reiche Frucht ge- 
bracht: Lehren, deren Dunkel die Eigenliebe schmeichelt, werden mit Feuer von vielen be- 
hauptet, bis der ganze betiiubte Verstand endlich zugiebt, Finsterniss sey Licht.” 


Coleridge: And as to the quotation from Miiller, was it first begun Verfall 
der Kirche, or not rather in St. John’s Gospel, that this Mystic is taught to 
Christians? And no less plainly, tho’ iess frequently, in St. Paul? With 
exception of the Perreption [?]* (Durchbruch) the very words are in the 
N. Test. 

§53, p. 148. 

... Spinoza urtheilt also: das selbstandige Wesen miisse, als vollkommen, alle mégliche 
Realitit in sich begreiffen.“ Realitaten achtete er, nach dem des Cartes, die kérperliche Aus- 
dehnung und das Denken; also muste es unendlich ausgedehnt seyn, und unendliche Ge- 
danken besitzen.“” 


Coleridge: [‘‘kérperliche” is underlined and marked] No! Spin. Directly 
guards against it & Cogitatio et Extensio in Spinoza’s sense, are the same 
as Being and Existence. 

§53, note 155, p. 148. Comment cont. p. 149. 

Ich halte mich theils an dem, was Herr Jacobi selbst in seiner Schrift iiber die Lehre des 
Spinoza erklirt, theils an des Herrn de Jariges Abhandlung tiber das System des Spinoza, 
welche aus der Hist. de l’Acad. roy. de Berlin 1745. T. I. p. 121 in Hissmans Magaz. fiir die 
Philosophie z. B. tibersezt befindlich ist. De Jariges hat sich nimlich ebenfalls die Miihe ge- 
nommen, die Schriften des Spinoza durch zustudiren, aber so wenig als Mendelssohn (an die 
Freunde Lessings S. 74. u. f.) etwas Zusammenbestehendes herausbringen kénnen. 


Coleridge: Spinoza’s works were previously to the late re-publication of 
them by Prof.’ Paulus, far more uncommon in Germany, than in England. 
On this ground I explain what would otherwise appear strange & unjustifi- 
able—that Reimarus “hialte mich theils &c. &c.”’ instead of consulting the 
original “Ethics” itself—It is evident to me, however, that neither Rei- 
marus nor his Father nor Mendelssohn understood Spinoza—& I after 
my last Perusal of the Opera Posthuma begin to doubt, whether Jacobi’s 
Statement is a just one. 

§53, p. 150. Comment cont. p. 151. 

... Nun protestirt zwar Spinoza “* einerseits, dass dies keine Abstraktion, kein blos 
abgezogener Begrif sey, weil er den Inbegrif aller wiirklichen Individuen verstehe, und anderer- 
seits, dass es kein Aggregat, keine Zusammensetzung sey, weil er ein untheilbares Ganze an- 
nehme. Dies sind aber doch Vorstellungen, die sich einander widersprechen, und es ist pro- 
testatio facto contraria, eine Entschuldigung, die durch seine eigenen Worte widerlegt wird. 


Coleridge: In other words, R. does not understand Sp: ergo Sp. is not to 
be understood! My mind I regard neither as an Abstraction, or generic: 
Term, nor yet as an Aggregate of all the Thoughts inexistent in my mind— 
and yet cannot allow this to be protestatio facto contraria. S. T. C. What 
follows is curious—R. puts his notion of an individual Body in the place of 
Spinoza’s, as Spinoza’s & then makes him contradict himself. Spinoza says 
no more than this: What I have affirmed of God is equally true of each 
Individual. It is neither an abstraction, nor an Aggregate. The whole con- 
futation is of the same kind. R. and Sp. hold two contrary Faiths—R. takes 
his for granted, and thence deduces this falsehood of Spinoza’s. But Reim’s 


“ The New English Dictionary gives “perreptation” from perrepto, a good seventeenth 
century usage, now obsolete. 
(156). Hissman, S. 8. 


(157). Jacobi, S. 132. Hissman, S. 10. 
(163). Hissman S. 19. 22. 31. und mit ihm Jacobi S. 154. Not. 
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ce bas very axioms were in Spinoza’s view the Errors & Prejudices, which he wrote 
islen 1: to overthrow. It is if A should say 9+11+9+11=42. No, says B they are 
=40. Nay, rejoins A. 9+11 being = 21, twice that must be=42. 


Verfall §53, p. 152. Fun . : j ‘ 
. .- Das allgemeine ist doch nur in jedem besondern Dinge wiederholt, oder in der Mehr- 


igh t to heit wirklich, und nur in der Einbildung eins und dasselbe. Alle Menschen haben es mit ein- 
’ With ander gemein, dass sie einen Kopf haben: es sind und bleiben aber immer mehrere Képfe, und 
in the nicht Abanderungen eines unbestimmten Kopfes. 


Coleridge: Now this is exactly the point, to which Spinoza drives: that das 
Eins allein ist in der Wiirklichkeit, das Mehrere in der Einbildung, allein— 


—— die Képfe sind Erscheinungen: and do not belong to the point in Question. 
che Ge- $54, p. 153. H| 


. .. Aber das muss ich doch anmerken, dass, da Spinoza das Eingebildete in der Ausdeh- 
| nung fiir Wiirklichkeit nimt, er hingegen das Wiirkliche, welches dieser Erscheinung zum 
rectly Grunde liegt, nimlich die Mehrheit, Verschiedenheit, verschwinden und zu Eins werden 

same lisst—Wir wenden uns also zu dem Denken, welches doch eine Realitit, eine wiirkliche Eigen- 
schaft oder Kraftausserung ist, die wir in uns selbst unmittelbar wahrnehmen. So, wie nun 
das Bewustseyn in jedem Subjecte absolute Einheit “® darstellt, weder theilbar ist, noch sich 
theilen lisst, so kann doch auch die Verschiedenheit des Bewustseyns nicht anders als Ver- 


hre des schiedenheit der Subjecte anzeigen, welche es besitzen, und die also fiir sich ausser einander 
pinoza, bestehen. . . . ° 

fiir di ; : 

ihe pes Coleridge: Reimarus could not have understood the first Book of Kant’s 
(an die Crit. derr. V. 

§54, note 170, p. 154. i 
on of Eine deutliche Vorstellung konte es auch nicht seyn, dass Spinoza sich selbst nur fir ff 
land eine Abinderung oder Beschaffenheit des Alleinwesens hielte, und sich dabey doch die Mithe i 
RET t gab, uns andere eben so nothwendige Abanderungen dieses Alleinwesens die Moral zu lehren, 
a oder tiberhaupt mit uns zu disputiren. 

the . ; : . 
Rei. Coleridge: A note worthier of the Sophist Boyle, than the honest Searcher, 
after Reimarus. ; 
obi’s §56, pp. 160-161. 


... Wie war dann die Vorstellung von Gott noch unter uns vor ee als hundert 
Jahren?—als noch nicht unzahlige Heeren von Weltsystemen zu seinem Wiirkungskreise ge- 
hérten,—als er seinen Trohn [sic] in der Luft hatte, welches man Himmel nannte,—als seine 





n blos Macht meistens nur auf das Sandkorn dieses Erdballes eingeschrinkt war,—wo er mit 
derer- Menschen und Teufeln hadern muste,—die Ihm dann auch recht viel Miihe, Sorge und Ver- 
ze an- druss machten,—deswegen er meistens sehr ungehalten, oder in Eifer war, und besonders 
t pro- durch den Funken des Blitzes und durch das Gepolter des Donners seine Uebermacht zur Be- 
ird. zwingung der Menschen zeigte,—da man Ihm auch noch manches zu Gemiithe fiihren muste, 
welches er nicht bedacht hatte, und dadurch er zuweilen bewogen ward, noch ex tempore 
»t to einen andern Entschluss zu nehmen,—als Ihm dagegen auch wir Menschen, in Behaupt 
neric: seiner Rechte und in Beférderung seiner, Ihm sehr angelegenen, Ebre, kriftig beistehen un 
1d— zu Hiilffe kommen musten, u. s. f.—Dass dieses indessen nicht bloss Einbild des dumm- 
Wha t sten Volkes gewesen, liesse sich aus vielen Abhandlungen gelehrter Schriftsteller und Volks- 


lehrer beweisen. 


ce of 

says Coleridge: St. Augustine, Luther, Melanchthon &c.—and yet what one 

sach conception in proof of Deity has Reimarus adduced, which is not to be 

con- found in the writings of these men? 

kes §19, pp. 34-35. Comment on fly-leaf at end. 

im’s ... Vier Arbeiter brauchen sechs Tage: wie viel brauchen acht Arbeiter? Der Schiiler 
sezt nach der Kunst 4:6=8: und findet 12. Wenn er sich aber nach dem gemeinen Menschen- 

enth verstande orientiret, so stehet er im Ganzen voraus, dass die Anzahl der Tage kleiner seyn, und 


das Verhiiltniss umgekehrt, wie 8 zu 4, berechnet werden miisse. 
Coleridge: 35: orientirer. 4 Laborers need 6 days, how many will 8 need: 
(169). Kant. Crit. S. 107. 
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The Arithmetician 
by Rote, or Schoolboy states 4:6=8 
the sum 


and finds 12 as the answer. The prevention of that blunder by analysis of 
the Proposition into it’s terms, & steady consideration of each term, or it’s 
own meaning is, s’orientir to cost oneself. 


On the end fly-leaf, in addition to the note on the text, there are some 
indistinct penciled ellipses, which may connect Coleridge’s thinking at this 
time with his polar logic and his attempts to arrive at new truths through 
making a synthesis. A comment opposite the title page may also have some 
bearing upon this effort :* 

Transfer to bottom P. [?] 


Science+y as 
superseding KNF and it’s state and accompaniments. 


It is through a synthesis that Coleridge finally attains a reasonable knowl- 
edge of God, the unity in all parts of the whole, the distinctions which yet 
are one; and it is through a synthesis that he reconciles the objective reality 
of the world of sense and the subjective reality of thought, or being. So 
we come back to the idea expressed in the early poem, “Religious Musings,” 
now enriched and broadened by a lifetime of thought: 
’Tis the sublime of man, 
Our noontide of majesty, to know ourselves 
Parts and proportions of one wondrous whole. . . . 
But ’tis God 

Diffused through all, that doth make all one whole. 
Just one month before his death he said: “It is wonderful to myself to 
think how infinitely more profound my views now are, and yet how much 
clearer they are withal. The circle is completing: the idea is coming round 
to, and to be the common sense.” Had these views (worked out so much 
more fully than the world yet realizes in unpublished note books, supple- 
mented by marginalia and letters) been completed for publication, Coleridge 
might have realized his expectation that the result ‘“‘must finally be a revo- 
lution of all that had been called Philosophy or Metaphysics in England and 
France since the era of the commencing predominance of the mechanical 
system of the restoration of the second Charles.”*’ Or it may be that Cole- 
ridge’s day is yet to come. As Muirhead notes,** the time was not ripe for 
the acceptance of Coleridge’s ideas in the nineteenth century, but in our 
own century the movement toward ethical idealism provides a more con- 
genial temper of mind for the Coleridgeian philosophy. Today we may be 
more ready to grasp the dynamic vision of the wholeness of life and the 
relation of the individual to it—to accept the challenge of the continuous 
creative urge in becoming. It seems possible that with our fuller knowledge 
of his ideas, Coleridge may reach his greatest influence in the field of con- 
temporary philosophy. 

R. FLORENCE BRINKLEY 
Goucher College 


*% On both this page and the end fly-leaf there are a few mathematical notations which I 
am unable to interpret—for example, 0.1+1.0=.0011. 

* Table Talk, June 28, 1834. Shedd, Works, v1, 520. 

7 Letter to Allsop, January, 1821. Allsop, op. cit., 1, 155. 

3% Muirhead, op. cit., pp. 259-262. 





GOETHE’S ESTIMATE OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH 


THE PROBLEM of Goethe’s indebtedness to Goldsmith has been discussed 
rather often, sometimes in brief commentaries, sometimes in detailed in- 
vestigations. In a few cases Goethe acknowledges, directly or indirectly, 
this literary borrowing; in others there are undeniable resemblances to 
support the contention; still other assertions of likeness can be classed as 
debatable. On the strength of the many relationships which various 
scholars profess to have discovered between the respective works of the 
two poets, one might characterize this debt as a fairly large one. Any at- 
tempt to form a definitive evaluation of the matter, however, seems to call 
for an examination of Goethe’s own expressed views concerning Goldsmith 
—in their totality. Frequent quotation has made some of these statements 
quite familiar. As many more, although not as well known, are decidedly 
of importance in ascertaining the ultimate worth attached by Goethe to 
the Irish-born author, with whose writings he occupied himself off and on 
for more than half a century. The present study essays to determine, on the 
basis of Goethe’s testimony, just what Goldsmith meant to him throughout 
his long creative period. 

By way of introduction, let us consider briefly some of the more sig- 
nificant treatments of Goldsmith’s influence, either actual or apparent, 
upon Goethe’s poetic activity. In the nineteenth book of Dichtung und 
Wahrheit he tells us: 

“Die Oper Erwin und Elmire war aus Goldsmiths liebenswiirdiger, 
im Landprediger von Wakefield eingefiigter Romanze entstanden, die uns 
in den besten Zeiten vergniigt hatte, wo wir nicht ahneten, dass uns etwas 
Ahnliches bevorstehe.’”* 

The “uns” is generally understood to mean Goethe and Lili, for, aside 
from any correspondence of situations, he was writing of that very epoch 
in his life at the time when he penned the lines quoted above. Notable among 
several circumstantial accounts of the genesis of Erwin und Elmire is that 
of Wilhelm Wilmanns,? who draws numerous comparisons between Goethe’s 
opera and its English model. Regarding the action of the play, Franz 
Muncker asserts: 

“Diese Handlung ist recht diirftig, fast ohne Zutat aus der englischen 
Romanze heriibergenommen.’” 

The origin and development of Erwin und Elmire have also been 
treated at some length by Arthur Brandeis and Hans Heinrich Borcherdt.‘ 

In an article entitled “Goethe und Oliver Goldsmith,’”* Sigmund Levy 
claims several instances of close kinship between The Vicar of Wakefield 
and Wilhelm Meister. He also maintains that certain passages in Faust 


1 Werke (“Weimarer Ausgabe,” Weimar: Hermann Bohlau, 1887 ff.), xxrx, 160. (All 
passages here quoted are from that edition of Goethe’s works, the spelling of which is retained 
throughout.) In the Lesarten, ibid., 213, we find a stronger and more subjective commentary: 
“Die herrliche Romanze von Goldsmith, welche in Erwin und Elmire dramatisirt worden, 
hatte uns herzlich geriihrt. Aber sanft, weil sie befriedigend endigte. Spaiter, wo wir eine Auf- 
lésung des Verhaltnisses befiirchten mussten, waren es schmerzliche Téne zu Begleitung meines 
gefiirchteten Schicksals.” 

2 “()ber Goethes Erwin und Elmire.” Goethe-Jahrbuch (Frankfurt a. M.: Literarische An- 
stalt Riitten & Loening), m (1881), 146-167. 

2 Goethes Werke (“‘Jubilaums-Ausgabe,” Stuttgart: Cottasche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1902 
ff.), x1, Einleitung, rx. 

4 Brandeis: “Goethe und Goldsmith.” Chronik des Wiener Goethe-Vereins, xm (1898), 
9-15; Borcherdt: “Die Entstehungsgeschichte von Erwin und Elmire.” Goethe-Jahrbuch, Xxxi1 
(1911), 73-82. 5 Goethe-Jahrbuch, v1 (1885), 281 ff. 
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and Torguato Tasso, as well as in a number of poems, are unmistakably 
connected with Goldsmith’s novel. Levy is especially concerned with trac- 
ing the influence of The Traveller upon Goethe’s Wanderer. (The connection 
is intimated in Dichtung und Wahrheit.)® He sees a like inspiration for some 
lines of Faust and finds particular phases of both The Traveller and The 
Deserted Village mirrored in Wilhelm Meister and Hermann und Dorothea. 
The last-named work, he contends, shows noteworthy points of contact 
with the Vicar of Wakefield. Even Goldsmith’s comedy, The Good-natur'd 
Man, is credited with having furnished Goethe one motif for that epic. 
Levy upholds the position taken earlier by Julian Schmidt,’ that Goethe 
had Dr. Primrose in mind when he depicted the character of the pastor in 
Hermann und Dorothea. Among other comparisons with Wilhelm Meister, 
Jacob Minor stresses‘the fact that a son of the Vicar is for a time a member 
of a company of wandering players.® 

In a doctoral dissertation on Goldsmith and eighteenth century German 
literature, Hertha Sollas devotes approximately eight pages to Goethe.® 
She includes lengthy quotations from the passages in Dichtung und Wahr- 
heit treating of the Vicar of Wakefield and the impressions Goethe received 
therefrom. As far as actual influences on the latter’s works are concerned, 
she lays particular emphasis on the idyllic characteristics of Werther and 
Hermann und Dorothea. It must be said that she depends rather largely on 
the above-mentioned studies of Levy and Brandeis and adds comparatively 
few items of her own; among these is a letter written by Zelter to Goethe on 
February 12, 1813, in which a sudden increase in Goldsmith’s popularity 
in Germany is attributed to the praise of the Vicar in Dichtung und Wahr- 
heit. 

While lending further support to some of the above-named parallels, 
Lawrence Marsden Price calls attention to other striking similarities be- 
tween The Vicar of Wakefield and Die Leiden des jungen Werther; he too 
mentions the idyllic element and gives prominence to the traits which the 
clergyman has in common with Primrose." Especially lucid is Price’s ex- 
planation of a discrepancy long recognized in Goethe’s autobiography: 
namely, that contrary to his statements in Dichtung und Wahrheit, he did 
not become acquainted with the Vicar of Wakefield until months after he had 
learned to know the Brion family at Sesenheim. Thus, on the basis of 
Herder’s correspondence, it appears possible that the romance of Goethe 
and Friederike was already beginning to wilt when, early in 1771, he 
(Goethe) heard Herder read Goldsmith’s novel in German translation.” 
As both Albert Bielschowsky” and Price point out, the parallel drawn by 


* See Werke, xxvumt, 91; 118; 215. 

7 “Goethes Stellung zum Christentum.” Goethe-Jahrbuch, m (1881), 56. 

§ “Die Anfinge des Wilhelm Meister.” Ibid., rx (1888), 1 176. 

® Goldsmiths yet in Deutschland i im 18. Jahrhundert (Heidelberg: Buchdruckerei von 
Kar] Réssler, 1903), 32-39 1” Tbid., 35. 

The Reception of English Literature in German (Berkeley : University of California Press, 
1932), 254. Cf. Robert Ferguson: “Goldsmith and the Notions ‘Grille’ and ‘Wanderer’ in 
Werthers Leiden.” Modern Language Notes, xvu (1902), 346 ff. and 411 ff.; also, John A. Walz: 
“Goldsmith and Werther.” Ibid., xvm1 (1903), 31 ff. 

2 Price, op. cit., 250 ff. The reference is to Herders Briefwechsel mit Caroline Flachsland. 
Hrsg. von H. Schauer. Schriften der Goethe-Gesellschaft, xxx1x (Weimar, 1926), 449; Price also 
cites, in this connection, Kar] Viétor’s article, “Goethe, Goldsmith und Merck.” Jahrbuch des 
freien deutschen Hochstifts zu Frankfurt (1916-1925), 78-94. 

8 Goethe (Miinchen: C. H. Becksche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1910), 1, 127. 

4 “Goldsmith, Sesenheim, and Goethe.” Germanic Review, tv, 3 (1929), 238. 
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Goethe is none too close, since there is not even a numerical correspondence 
between the Brions and the Primrose family. Chronologically, his por- 
trayal of the situation is exactly the reverse of what actually occurred, for 
in reality the Sesenheim visits prepared the way for a pleasing recognition 
when he listened to Herder’s reading of the Vicar. 

How are we to account for this reversal of occurrences? Richard M. 
Meyer suggests that it took place “aus dichterischen Griinden” ;* he fails, 
however, to elucidate sufficiently. On the other hand, Price, who recon- 
structed the probable chronology of events at Strassburg and Sesenheim, 
has conclusively shown that such an arbitrary shifting of dates could not 
have been undertaken merely for the sake of artistic effect.” 

It would seem that the essential importance of the procedure l’es in 
another direction, hitherto not duly stressed. An adequate appraisal of 
Goethe’s evaluation of Goldsmith must include a proper comprehension 
of what most likely motivated the interchange of incidents. Such an under- 
standing presupposes a clear conception of the standpoint which Goethe 
took in writing of his boyhood and youth. We have his word for the fact 
that his treatment of the literature of his time (therefore of the literary per- 
sonalities likewise) was not so much concerned with the state of belles-letires 
per se, but rather with their influence upon his own development as a man 
and a poet.!? In other words, all else is subordinated to the prime consid- 
eration of showing how persons, events, and movements furthered or hin- 
dered Goethe’s progress in the spheres of culture (in the broadest sense), 
morality, and creative art. We are dealing, then, in every case with a 
Bildungserlebnis—a term of stronger signification than the English render- 
ing, ‘cultural experience.’"* Dichtung und Wahrheit offers a number of in- 
stances where Goethe sought to depict the course of certain memorable 
formative phases of his earlier life more effectively by a bit of Stilisierung. 
With this realization one can better comprehend the title of the book, as 
well as gain a deeper insight into Goethe’s dictum (recorded by. Eckermann) 
concerning “eine héhere Wahrheit”—a higher truth, which, in its funda- 
mental essentiality, transcends mere factual detail. © Other examples of 
like deviation from actuality are the Gretchen-episode,” the visit to Gott- 
sched**—probably—, and the well-known characterization of Johann 
Christian Giinther.” Approaching the story of the reading of the Vicar and 
the excursions to Sesenheim in this light, we now face the question: Did 
Goethe consider Goldsmith such a powerful factor in his cultural and lit- 
erary evolution that he felt it expedient to go beyond the confines of simple 
narration in order to create the desired conception in the minds of his 
readers? Furthermore, how far is such an inference borne out by Goethe’s 
successive declarations regarding Goldsmith throughout a long period of 


5 Goethes Werke (“Jubiléums-Ausgabe”), xxi, 332. 

16 Price, loc. cit., 238 f. 11 Werke, xxvui, 71. 

18 Cf, the author’s study, ““Goethes Dichtung und Wahrheit, 7. Buch—Literat 
oder Bildungserlebnis?” (submitted, with printed abstract, as a doctoral dissertation at Y* 
University of Illinois, 1939; soon to be published, in revised and expanded form, by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press). 

19 Joh. Peter Eckermann: Gespriche mit Goethe in den letzten Jahren seines Lebens. Hrsg. 
von H. H. Houben. Achte Tg (Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus, 1909), 392. 

20 Werke, xxv, 266 ff.; xxvm, 5 ff. 2 Tbid., xxvii, 86 f. 

2 Tbid., 81. Even Erwin und Elmire (see Note 1) is in the nature of a Bildungserlebnis in 
- es as Goethe relates it to himself and Lili. Cf. Goethes Werke (“Jubilaums-Ausgabe”), x1, 

inleitung, VII 
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years? An answer, founded on his own statements, is attempted in the fol- 
lowing pages. 

The characterizations of The Vicar of Wakefield and its author as given 
in Dichtung und Wahrheit inevitably claim first attention in any considera- 
tion of Goethe’s appraisals of Goldsmith. Associated as they are with the 
Sesenheim idyll, they are easily his best-known critiques of the British 
poet. When divested of the circumstances of Herder’s reading the novel 
aloud and of the connection with the Brion family, the substance can be 
indicated briefly. After praising the depiction of the Vicar’s character, 
Goethe sums up the merits of the book in these terms: 

“Die Darstellung dieses Charakters auf seinem Lebensgange durch 
Freuden und Leiden, das immer wachsende Interesse der Fabel, durch 
Verbindung des ganz Natiirlichen mit dem Sonderbaren und Seltsamen, 
macht diesen Roman zu einem der besten, die je geschrieben worden; der 
noch iiberdiess den grossen Vorzug hat, dass er ganz sittlich, ja im reinen 
Sinne christlich ist, die Belohnung des guten Willens, des Beharrens bei 
dem Rechten darstellt, das unbedingte Zutrauen auf Gott bestatigt und 
den endlichen Triumph des Guten iiber das Bése beglaubigt, und dies alles 
ohne eine Spur von Frémmelei oder Pedantismus.’™ 

Goethe adds that he can surely take it for granted that his readers are 
acquainted with the Vicar; that those who are not, will no doubt read it, 
and that those who have read the novel, will be inspired to do so again with 
pleasure. Both, he says, will be grateful to him for the prompting. In regard 
to the author, he continues: 

“Der Verfasser, Dr. Goldsmith, hat ohne Frage grosse Einsicht in die 
moralische Welt, in ihren Wert und in ihre Gebrechen.’”™ 

His own reaction to the book is set forth in the following passage: 

“Gedachtes Werk hatte bei mir einen grossen Eindruck zuriickgelassen, 
von dem ich mir selbst nicht Rechenschaft geben konnte; eigentlich fihlte 
ich mich aber in Ubereinstimmung mit jener ironischen Gesinnung, die 
sich iiber die Gegenstinde, iiber Gliick und Ungliick, Gutes und Béses, 
Tod und Leben erhebt, und so zum Besitz einer wahrhaft poetischen Welt 
gelangt .. .”5 

Now, it must be remembered that this is the mature—in fact, elderly— 
Goethe, who, writing in 1811-1812, was endeavoring to recall as vividly 
as possible the impression which Goldsmith’s novel had made upon him 
forty years earlier. The records of the Weimar Library show that in April, 
1811, he borrowed The Vicar of Wakefield in the original.” Goethe himself 
mentions it in one of the Tag-und Jahrenshefte for 1811, along with various 
Italian novelle which he had lately read and Prévost’s story of the Chevalier 
de Grieux and Manon Lescaut. He remarks, however: 

“Doch muss ich zuletzt das Zeugniss geben, dass ich nach allem diesem 
endlich zum Land prediger von Wakefield mit unschuldigem Behagen zuriick- 
kehrte.’”” 

Late in April, 1812, he took out a German translation.”* His actual read- 
ing of the latter is confirmed by his diary from which we learn that in that 
year he once more renewed his acquaintance with the Vicar at the very 
time he was writing the Sesenheim episode of Dichtung und Wahrheit.® 


% Werke, xxvu, 341 ff. * Tbid., 343. % Tbid., 346. 

% Elise von Keudell: Goethe als Benutzer der Weimarer Bibliothek (Weimar: H. Béhlaus 
Nachfolger, 1931), 113. 27 Werke, xxxvi, 73. 

*8 Keudell, 125. *% Tagebiicher, tv, 280 ff. 
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This same rereading is reflected in Goethe’s direct reference to the environ- 
ment of the Vicar when alluding to rural festivals at Sesenheim: 

“Durch . . . Zwischenfalligkeiten wurden wir . ..so wenig als Doctor 
Primrose und seine liebenswiirdige Familie in unserm heitern Leben ge- 
stért; denn es begegnete manches unerwartete Gliick sowohl uns als auch 
Freunden und Nachbarn; Hochzeiten und Kindtaufen, Richtung eines 
Gcbiaiudes, Erbschaft, Lotteriegewinn wurden wechselseitig verkiindigt 
und mitgenossen.’”*° 

Thus, for Goethe’s first impressions of Goldsmith’s novel, we must take 
his word as given four decades later, but it is possible to go back almost to 
the beginning. The well known passage in Werther (first version 1774) bears 
out in no small degree the assertions of 1812. Lotte tells how at an earlier 
time she was fond of novels of a more dashing, colorful sort. As her house- 
hold tasks increased, however, and she found less time for reading, a novel 
had to suit her taste exactly. In her own words: 

“Und der Autor ist mir der liebste, in dem ich meine Welt wiederfinde, 
bei dem zugeht, wie um mich, und dessen Geschichte mir doch so interessant 
und herzlich wird, als mein eigen hiauslich Leben, das freilich kein Paradies, 
aber doch im Ganzen eine Quelle unsiaglicher Gliickseligkeit ist.” Werther 
is delighted when she cites the Vicar of Wakefield as an example of the kind 
of novel she likes. 

Already in March, 1773, Goethe had written this laconic missive to 
Johanna Fahlmer: 

“Griisse Sie also und schicke Worte und Wackefield (sic) und was mehr 
ist—Worterbuch.”® 

It was likewise one of the first books he gave to Charlotte von Stein. 
In a letter dated September 10, 1776, he said: 

“..Ich schicke einen Schickespear mit, schicke hoffentlich den 
wackeren Wickefield nach.”* Writing to her again on September 16, he 
announced: ‘ 

“|. . Der Vicar of Wakefield ist heute von Leipzig ankommen; ich will 
ihn geschwind hefften lassen und dann sollen Sie ihn haben... .”™ Four 
days later (September 20) Charlotte received her copy, accompanied by a 
note which read: 

“Hier ist der Land-Prediger, lassen Sie sich’s recht wohl mit seyn, und 
lernen recht viel englisch.” 

Goethe also quoted from The Deserted Village in a letter to Frau von 
Stein, on the evening of September 14, 1780, while he was on a journey 
age the Duke. Having described his state of inward turmoil and unrest, 

e wrote: 


“« ..‘O thou sweet Poetry!’ ruf ich manchmal und preise den Marck 
Antonin gliicklich, wie er auch selbst den Géttern dafiir danckt, dass er 
sich in die Dichtkunst und Beredsamkeit nicht eingelassen.’”™ 


30 Werke, xxvut, 33. 
1 [bid., xx, 29. It was in a copy of The Deserted Village that Goethe wrote the following 
lines to Johann Christian Kestner before the latter’s marriage to the real Lotte, in May, 1773: 
“Wenn einst nach iiberstandnen Lebens Miih und Schmerzen, 
Das Gliick dir Ruh und Wonnetage gibt, 
Vergiss nicht den, der-—ach! von ganzem Herzen 
Dich und mit dir geliebt!” 
—Ibid., tv, 194; cf. Goethes Werke (“Jubilaums-Ausgabe’’) m1, 312, note on text. 
® Briefe, 11, 71. % Ibid., 11,106. ™Jbid., 109. *® Ibid., 113. * Ibid., rv, 291. 
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The following, dated November, 1793, is addressed to Fritz Jacobi: 

“‘Willst Du nicht mein Chaischen von Coblenz kommen lassen, ich gebe 
es ohne diess fiir verlohren und rechne Dir es doch einmal auf Wiackefiel- 
dische Art, einen Gast loszuwerden.””*” 

In Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre (completed 1796) occurs one of Goethe’s 
most expressive comments on the Vicar of Wakefield. He designates it as 
being, along with the novels of Richardson and Fielding, an example of a 
narrative in the proper relationship to its hero. We read: 

“Im Roman sollen vorziiglich Gesinnungen und Begebenheiten vorge- 
stellt werden; im Drama Charaktere und Thaten. Der Roman muss lang- 
sam gehen, und die Gesinnungen der Hauptfigur miissen ... das Vor- 
dringen des Ganzen zur Entwicklung aufhalten. Das Drama soll eilen, und 
der Charakter der Hauptfigur muss sich nach dem Ende dringen . . . Der 
Romanheld muss leidend, wenigstens nicht im hohen Grade wirkend sein; 
von dem dramatischen verlangt man Wirkung und That. Grandison, 
Clarisse, Pamela, der Landpriester von Wakefield, Tom Jones selbst sind, 
wo nicht leidende; doch retardierende Personen, und alle Begebenheiten 
werden gewissermassen nach ihren Gesinnungen gemodelt.’’** 

Returning now to Dichtung und Wahrheit, let us note the beginning of 
Book Twelve. As mentioned above, several scholars have sought to relate 
Goethe’s Wanderer to Goldsmith’s Traveller. The opening words (concerning 
the homecoming from Strassburg to Frankfurt) are: 

“Der Wanderer war nun endlich gesiinder und froher nach Hause ge- 
langt als das erstemal.’’** Writing of the period immediately after his return, 
when his poem originated, Goethe explains: 

“Man pflegte mich zu nennen, wegen meines Umherschweifens in der 
Gegend, den Wanderer.’’*° 

Goethe further recounts how during his Wetzlar days (1772), he and his 
friends greeted with passionate enthusiasm a poem which for the time being 
eclipsed all other writings for them. To quote his portrayal: 

“Das Deserted Village von Goldsmith musste jedermann auf jener 
Bildungsstufe, in jenem Gesinnungskreise, héchlich zusagen. Nicht als 
lebendig oder wirksam, sondern als ein vergangenes, verschwundenes Da- 
sein, war alles das geschildert, was man so gern mit Augen sah... Auch 
hier fanden wir unsern ehrlichen Wakefield wieder, in seinem wohlbekannten 
Kreise, aber nicht mehr wie er leibte und lebte, sondern als Schatten, zu- 
riickgerufen durch des elegischen Dichters leise Klageténe.’" 

In the thirteenth book of Dichtung und Wahrheit, while characterizing 
Werther as being in keeping with the spirit of the age in which it originated, 
Goethe attributes much of the prevailing melancholy to the influence of 
English writers then widely read in Germany. After referring to the novels 
of Richardson and the poems of Young and Gray, he proceeds, with climac- 
tic effect: 

“Und selbst der heitere Goldsmith verliert sich in elegische Empfin- 
dungen, wenn uns sein Deserted Village ein verlorenes Paradies, das sein 
Traveller auf der ganzen Erde wiedersucht, so lieblich als traurig barstellt.”” 

Goethe alludes to the above-quoted passage in a letter to the Coun- 
tess Josephine O’Donnell (July 24, 1813). He commends her interest in the 
English language and literature, describing the latter as being immeasur- 


37 Tbid., x, 126. % Werke, xxu, 178. %® Tdid., 
4 Tbid., 118; cf. ibid., 215 (quoted below), where Goidennith’s "Traveller i is mentioned 
specifically. 41 Thid., 156 f. ®@ JTbid., 215. 
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ably rich in the treasures which it offers to everyone who approaches it. 
Then he adds: 

“Uber ihre ernste, ja melancholische Seite finden Sie im dritten Theil 
meines biographischen Versuchs einige Blatter. Wahrscheinlich kennen Sie 
schon das Deserted Village von Goldsmith, sonst will ich es dringend emp- 
fohlen haben. Es ist seit langer Zeit eine meiner entschiedensten Passio- 
nen.” 

One of Goethe’s Aufsdtze zur Literatur deals with Ludwig Gall’s novel, 
Auswanderung nach den Vereinigten Staaten, published at Trier in 1822. 
Concerning the leading character he writes: 

“Die Hauptfigur der protestantische Geistliche . . . miisste eine Art von 
Dr. Primrose sein, der mit so viel Verstand als gutem Willen, mit so viel 
Bildung als Thatigkeit bei allem, was er unternimmt und férdert, doch 
immer nicht weiss, was er thut, von seiner ruling passion fortgetrieben, das- 
jenige, was er sich vorsetzt, durchzufiihren genéthigt wird und erst am 
Ende zu Athem kommt.” 

Speaking to Eckermann on December 3, 1824, Goethe advises him to 
concentrate on the study of the language and literature of England and 
thereby to establish for himself “ein Kapital, das nie ausgeht.”’ He then 
offers another reason: 

“Zudem ist ja unsere eigene Literatur grésstenteils aus der ihrigen 
hergekommen. Unsere Romane, unsere Trauerspiele, woher haben wir sie 
denn als von Goldsmith, Fielding und Shakespeare?’’* 

In a conversation with Eckermann on March 11, 1828, Goethe observes 
that many poets are considered productive merely because they turn out 
one volume of verse after another. He says that he for his part would call 
them thoroughly unproductive, since what they write is’ without vitality 
or lasting value. Thereupon he draws the following contrast: 

“Goldsmith dagegen hat so wenige Gedichte gemacht, dass ihre Zahl 
nicht der Rede wert; allein dennoch muss ich ihn als Poeten fiir durchaus 
produktiv erklaren, und zwar eben deswegen, weil das Wenige, was er 
machte, ein inwohnendes Leben hat, das sich zu erhalten weiss.” 

Some months later (December 16, 1828) Goethe tells Eckermann that 
the oft-raised question of originality on the part of a famous author is ri- 
diculous and unworthy of serious reflection. His view is that we indeed 
possess inherent capabilities, but that we owe our cultural development to a 
thousand influences of a great world. As an illustration, he lists some of the 
chief sources of his own culture: 

“Tch verdanke den Griechen und Franzosen viel, ich bin Shakespeare, 
Sterne und Goldsmith Unendliches schuldig geworden. Allein damit sind 
die Quellen meiner Kultur nicht nachgewiesen, es wiirde ins Grenzenlose 
gehen und wire auch nicht nétig.’’*’ 

Goethe borrowed The Vicar of Wakefield once again on December 20, 
1829,48 and, as of old, he recorded the fact in his diary.** Five days later 
(December 25) he wrote to Zelter, making such comparisons between the 
conditions prevailing in large cities and those of small towns as would 
mark him as the “faithful pupil of Dr. Primrose.” He would explain briefly, 
he said, why he happened to mention the “esteemed name” of the Vicar 
and to symbolize his own circumstances by this allusion. In his words: 


® Briefe, xxim, 408 f. “ Werke, xu (2. Abt.), 296 f. 

“ Eckermann: Gespriche mit Goethe in den letsten Jahren seines Lebens. Hrsg. von. H. H. 
Houben. Achte Originalauflage Ceipaig: F. A. Brockhaus, 1909), 101. 

“ Tbid., 536. 7 Jbid., f.  Keudell, 327. * Tagebiicher, x11. 169. 
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“In diesen Tagen kam mir von ungefihr der Land priester von Wakefield 
zu Hiinden, ich musste das Werklein von Anfang bis zum Ende wieder 
durchlesen, nicht wenig geriihrt von der lebhaften Erinnerung, wieviel ich 
dem Verfasser in den siebziger Jahren schuldig geworden. Es wire nicht 
nachzukommen, was Goldsmith und Sterne gerade im Hauptpunkte der 
Entwicklung auf mich gewirkt haben.”®° 

Goethe does not let the matter rest with a mere generalization, but goes 
on to specify the qualities, exemplified by those two English writers, which 
had such a beneficial influence upon him. As he expresses it: 

“Diese hohe wohlwollende Ironie, diese Billigkeit bey aller Ubersicht, 
diese Sanftmuth bey aller Widerwartigkeit, diese Gleichheit bey allem 
Wechsel und wie alle verwandten Tugenden heissen mégen, erzogen mich 
aufs léblichste, und am Ende sind es doch diese Gesinnungen, die uns von 
allen Irrschritten des Lebens wieder zuriickfiihren.’™ 

It is with Goldsmith that Goethe claims (in this same letter) to have the 
greater affinity, namely, in a predilection for form. We read further: 

“Merkwiirdig ist noch hiebey, dass Yorik sich mehr in das Formlose 
neigt und Goldsmith ganz Form ist, der ich mich denn auch ergab, indessen 
die werthen Deutschen sich iiberzeugt hatten, die Eigenschaft des wahren 
Humors sey das Formlose.’’® 

This is apparently Goethe’s last recorded expression of opinion about 
Goldsmith. It is likewise his most unequivocal acknowledgment of in- 
debtedness to the latter, as well as a clear delineation of a Bildungserlebnis 
of great consequence. Furthermore, it lends final confirmation to his earlier 
pronouncements, made from time to time during nearly six decades. In the 
light of such long-sustained enthusiasm, as evidenced by the passages 
quoted in the foregoing pages, there would seem to be substantial justifica- 
tion for the many claims to the effect that Goethe gleaned inspiration from 
the works of the British author. Again and again he turned to the writings 
of that “productive poet,”’ whose genial insight into humanity called forth 
his admiration. Moreover, by skillful stylization, he left in the idyll of 
Sesenheim a monument not only to Friederike Brion, but also to Oliver 
Goldsmith, who, in Goethe’s own words, represented for him one of the 
most far-reaching formative influences of his youth. 

CARL HAMMER, JR. 
Vanderbilt University 

8° Briefe, xtvi, 193 f. 51 Thid., 194. 

582 Jbid. The cited notation in Goethe’s Diary (Tagebiicher, xu, 169) contains in outline 
the main ideas found in his letter to Zelter: “ . . . Landpriester von Wakefield, mit Erinnerung 
an die friiheren Eindriicke. Wirkungen von Sterne und Goldsmith. Der hohe ironische Humor 


beyder, jener sich zum Formlosen hinneigend, dieser in der strengsten Form sichfrey bewegend. 
Nachher machte man den Deutschen glauben, das Formlose sey das Humoristische.” 
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PRIMITIVISTIC IDEAS IN THE FAERIE QUEENE 


PRIMITIVISTIC MOTIFS, both chronological and cultural—a harking 
back to the Golden Age and a deep interest in both pastoral and savage 
life—,occur often in the Faerie Queene.! Spenser might well have expected 
that the impact of these motifs on the minds of his contemporaries would 
be particularly strong. His conviction that men have degenerated from a 
happier state is a Renaissance commonplace. His longing for the simple, 
pastoral life is highly conventionalized. And his accounts of savages who 
appear to be only half men are of a piece with many such in Elizabethan 
voyage literature. 

Yet Spenser is never writing a disquisition on primitivism gua primitiv- 
ism. In the Faerie Queene he is, above all, concerned with the nature of the 
gentleman; and rationality and self-control are for him essential elements of 
that nature—and central themes of the poem. Spenser treats these themes 
in terms of some of the primitivistic and anti-primitivistic ideas of the con- 
servative Elizabethan mind—what men have been in the golden past, what 
they might be in a simpler society, and what they are when they live as 
savages. Even though the first of these ideas has been treated satisfactorily 
as such,” and the conventionality of the second is easily recognized, their 
significance for the whole of the Faerie Queene cannot be fully understood 
until they are examined in relation to Spenser’s attitude towards and use of 
ideas concerning the ignoble savage. A study of the Faerie Queene in the 
light of such patterns of thought as those by which Spenser seems to have 
shaped his poem and of contemporary accounts of primitive peoples shows 
that his use of primitivistic ideas and materials proceeds from an integrated, 
even standardized Elizabethan life-view. . 


1 


Professor Osgood’s call for a detailed commentary on Spenser’s primi- 
tivistic ideas* has been answered only by T. P. Harrison’s “Aspects of 
Primitivism in Shakespeare and Spenser.”’* Mr. Harrison’s study is, on the 
whole, unsatisfactory; for he has been content to treat the primitivism of 
Spenser (and Shakespeare) almost in vacuo. Depending too much on Denis 
Saurat’s analysis of ‘‘philosophical feelings” in Spenser’ and not enough on 


1 I have followed throughout this study the general definitions of chronological and cul- 
tural primitivism given by Professors Boas and Lovejoy in their Primitivism and Related Ideas 
in Antiquity (Baltimore, 1935). Chronological primitivism is ‘a kind of philosophy of history, 
a theory, or a customary assumption, as to the time—past or present or future—at which the 
most excellent condition of human life, or the best state of the world in general, must be s' 
posed to occur” (p. 1). Cultural primitivism “‘is the belief of men living in a relatively highly 
evolved and complex cultural condition that a life far simpler and less sophisticated in some 
or in all respects is a more desirable life” (p. 7). I am indebted to Professor Lovejoy and to 
Professor Don Cameron Allen for advice given me while I was making this study. 

2 Don Cameron Allen, “The Degeneration of Man and Renaissance Pessimism,” SP, xxv 
(1938), 202-227. 

* The Works of Edmund Spenser, a Variorum Edition, v1 (Baltimore, 1938), 201-202. 

‘ University of Texas Studies in English (1940), pp. 39-71. 

5 “Spenser’s Philosophical Ideas,” Literature and the Occult Tradition (London, 1930), pp. 
163-237. Cf. particularly p. 172: “So Spenser’s general sympathy with Nature extends to those 
creatures she first produced, who remain in closest contact with her; and Spenser takes pleasure 
in discovering possible relationship between mankind and the lower animals. This is all the 
more interesting since it is less a matter of clearly formulated ideas than of poeti expressed 
feelings. Spenser delights in contact with nature, in the company of all ‘living wights’: to him 
nothing evil is necessarily associated with the lower forms of life, which ‘by kynde’ do not dif- 
fer essentially from humanity itself.” 
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the close analysis of classical primitivism in Professors Boas and Lovejoy’s 
Primitivism and Related Ideas in Antiquity,® he concerns himself only with 
cultural primitivism and finds in the Faerie Queene a warm sympathy for 
“the gentle savage, who seems to represent the earlier transition from beast 
to man, and for beasts themselves governed by kindly instincts.” Spenser’s 
various pictures of primitive life, he believes, are not quite consistently 
drawn: 

The Faerie Queene is liberally supplied with savages both good and bad. Spenser’s ro- 
mantic naturalism, his veneration of ov Pandemos, is congenial with the ancient tradition 
which extolled the animal as s ior to man. By their kindly disposition his savages and beasts 
—_ their kinship with the fruitful earth. But at other moments Spenser shows that he has 
no iilusions. 


It would be much more to the point to say that at no moment does Spenser 
have any illusions. Even though he praises the pastoral life, he portrays no 
truly noble savages. His savages are good insofar as they exhibit the 
“good” qualities of the beasts like whom they live; they are bad insofar as 
they lack the “‘good”’ qualities of men like whom they should live. Spenser’s 
approach is thus negative; for him it is a matter of artistic emphasis. 

Mr. Harrison, then, fails to examine the primitivistic aspects of the 
Faerie Queene in relation to Spenser’s intellectual milieu. That milieu has 
been the subject of detailed scholarly investigation, the results of which 
have been made popularly available in E. M. W. Tillyard’s Elizabethan 
World Picture.* Above all, conservative Elizabethan thought was centered 
on the idea of rational order. It was necessary that man find his place in 
the cosmos and hold to it. It was his nature to realize completely his ra- 
tional potentialities. Failing to do this, he was not a man; he was one with 
the beasts whom he was destined to govern. As Mr. Tillyard writes, ‘Far 
from being a sign of modesty, innocence, or intuitive virtue, not to know 
yourself was to resemble the beasts, if not in coarseness at least in deficiency 
of education.”!° 

It is in relation to this theme that one should read Spenser’s accounts 
of satyrs, cannibals, and docile ‘‘salvages.’’ The purely theoretical aspects 
of these accounts are to be best understood in the light of such contemporary 
philosophical and quasi-philosophical analyses of the nature of man as are 
to be found in Batman upon Bartholome (1582)" and Johannes Heinrich 
Alsted’s Scientiarum Omnium Encyclopaediae (1630)"—two “standard” 
encyclopedic works among many, which mark off roughly the period in 
which Spenser’s poetic reputation and influence were at their highest. This, 
of course, is not to imply that Spenser knew even Batman—or for that 
matter, that his views have any particular “learned”’ source. But Batman 
and Alsted, representing as they do attempts to make available within the 
limits of one treatise all essential knowledge, often present analytically 
concepts which are paralleled in the Faerie Queene and which show just 


® See especially pp. 1-22. 7 Op. cit., p. 39. *P. 55. 

® (New York, 1944). See also Hardin Craig, The Enchanted Glass (New York, 1936), pp. 
1-31 and 113-138, and Theodore Spencer, Shakespeare and the Nature of Man (New York, 
1942), pp. 1-50. 

1° Op. cit., p. 66. 

1! Batman upon Bartholome his book De Proprietatibus Rerum (London, 1582). 

12 Joan. Henrici Alstedit Scientiarum Omnium Encyclopaediae (“Herborn,” 1630), 4 vols. 
Grasse (Trésor de Livres Rares et Précieux (Berlin, 1922], 1, 86) notes that “the first edition has 
the title: Cursus philos. encyclopaedia, Herborn, 1620.” But I have found no other mention of 
this edition. I have used the Lyons edition of 1649. 
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how much Spenser’s use of primitivistic ideas is conditioned by his intel- 
lectual milieu. 

Further light can be thrown on these ideas and their use for poetry by 
accounts of savage peoples encountered by Elizabethan travelers and voy- 
agers."® Indeed the attitudes implicit in these accounts seem to have been 
determined by such received opinion as to the nature and destiny of man 
as has been outlined above. Thus the great majority of voyagers find sav- 
ages living in a primitive state to be beastly, to be at best only half men. 
Amadas’ and Barlowe’s picture of Indians (1584), “most gentle, loving, 
and faithfull, voide of all guile and treason, . . . such as live after the maner 
of the golden age’”’ and Richard Eden’s translation (1555) of the earlier 
account by Peter Martyr of Indians who “seemed to lyue in that goulden 
worlde of the which owlde wryters speake so much’ are unusual. Even 
so, no thorough-going cultural primitivism is implied; for these are simple 
people, happy perhaps in their ignorance of civilization and Christianity, 
but certainly not so happy as they would be were they to realize fully their 
potentialities as rational human beings. 

The voyage narratives thus contribute much to the clarification of 
Spenser’s use of primitivistic ideas—and to our understanding and appreci- 
ation of the Faerie Queene. It must be remembered, too, that Spenser could 
count on having readers who were familiar with narratives such as these and 
who would probably draw the same conclusions as he. Every allusion to a 
savage would have a vital significance.” The Elizabethan attitude is per- 
haps best expressed in an aside in Raleigh’s The discoverie of the large, rich, 
and beautifull Empire of Guiana (1595). Having stated his doubts as to the 
existence of “‘a strange headlesse nation” of which his guide has spoken, 
Raleigh writes: 

Such a nation was written of by Mandevile, whose reports were holden for fables many 
yeeres, and yet since the East Indies were discovered, we find his relations true of such things 
as heretofore were held incredible: whether it be true or no, the matter is not great, neither 


can there bee any profit in the imagination; for mine owne part I saw them not, but I am re- 
solved that so many people did not all combine, or forethinke to make the report."* 


If Raleigh believed, certainly those who stayed at home would believe. 


18 T have read through, with the exception of six items not available, all accounts of voy- 
ages to America printed in English to 1595, listed in George B. Parks, Richard Hakluyt and the 
English Voyages (New York, 1930), pp. 269-277, and in Mr. Parks’ bibliography of voyage 
literature in the Cambridge Bibliography of English Literature, 1, 786-788. This survey I have 
supplemented with an examination of the 1600 edition of Hakluyt’s Voyages. 

4 Richard Hakluyt, The Principal Navigations Voiages Tra Discoveries of the 
English Nation, 1600—hereafter cited as Hakluyt—(Glasgow, 1904), vim, 305; and Richard 
Eden’s translation of Peter Martyr, The Decades of the newe Worlde, in Edward Arber, The First 
Three English Books on America—hereafter cited as Arber—(Birmingham, 1888), p. 71. Inter- 
esting too is the brief section of Las Casas’ Brevissima Relacion (1552) translated into English 
by M. M. S. in 1583 and reprinted in Purchas his Pilgrims (1625), available in the Hakluyt 
Society Reprint (Glasgow, 1905-1907), xvi, 80-180. For further and slighter accounts in this 
vein—all I have found and significantly few in comparison to the great number of highly anti- 
primitivistic accounts—see Hakluyt, v1, 375-376, 386-388, 436, 457; rx, 430; x, 382-383, 394. 

6 See Robert R. Cawley, The Voyages and Elizabethan Drama, Modern Language Associa- 
tion, Monograph Series, vi (Boston, 1938), pp. 1 and 344-395. However, neither this study 
nor Professor Cawley’s later Unpathed Waters (Princeton, 1940) are particularly useful in 
analyzing Elizabethan primitivism. Generally Professor Cawley is concerned with literary 
allusions, not with ideas. Thus his conclusion (The Voyages and Elizabethan Drama, p. 344) that 
“when everything has been allowed, however, for the propaganda which painted the Indian as 
a companion with whom any white man would be flattered to settle, the portrait is a surpris- 
ingly favorable one,” simply does not hold for the period to 1600. 16 Hakluyt, x, 406. 
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Hence Elizabethan primitivistic theory and observation complement 
each other. And both, it will be seen, are significant factors in Spenser’s 
writing and thinking. Patently he assumes the truth of chronological 
primitivism; repeatedly he laments the passing of the Golden Age. He is 
drawn to that aspect of cultural primitivism which posits the idea of the 
essential goodness of a simple, pastoral life. Yet he finds fearful that aspect 
of cultural primitivism which would make the life of savages good, and he 
contrasts that life often with the ordered, rational life of his heroes. He 
pictures savages first at their best, realizing completely their sub-human, 
animal-like potentialities, in order to show that men should fully realize 
their rational potentialities. He then pictures savages at their most brutish, 
to show to just what bestial depths men who forget they are men can sink. 
It is all part of the same way of looking at life—and all part of the larger 
meaning of the Faerie Queene. 


2 


Chronological primitivism in the Faerie Queene calls for little new com- 
mentary.’ Professor Allen has demonstrated just how deeply men of the 
Renaissance feared that their world was running down and how thoroughly 
that fear cut through their thinking.'* Certainly it is thus with Spenser. He 
does not theorize; he simply accepts. 

Yet one important aspect of this chronological primitivism has not been 
fully noted. Spenser’s conception of the Golden Age is in itself closely related 
to his use of and attitude towards ideas related to cultural primitivism. 
He is careful to picture that happier period in man’s bistory as one in which 
order prevailed. Actually he seems to refer to two separate glorious past 
ages. There is the conventionally classic Golden Age when men satisfied 
only their ‘‘naturall first need’’ (11, vii, 16), and when good was pursued for 
its own sake and all men were by nature just (Vv, proem). And there is the 
age of chivalry, towards the end of which the action of the Faerie Queene 
is said to take place: 

Though vertue then were held in highest price, 
In those old times, of which I doe intreat, 
Yet then likewise the wicked seede of vice 
Began to spring which shortly grew full great, 
And with their boughes the gentle plants did 1) 
(Vv, 1, 
Further, this was an age of “simple truth and blameless chastitie” (Iv, viii, 
30), when the lion lay down with the lamb (rv, viii, 31), and when the 
sword served only right (111, i, 13). 

The exact relationship between these two ages is not clearly indicated; 
doubtless that such a relationship could or should exist never occurred to 
Spenser. Yet it is especially significant that in both cases the idea of order 
underlies his thinking and writing. In the Saturnian Golden Age the law of 
nature (and thus a literally anarchistic state) prevailed; men did not have 
to be governed, for they governed themselves; order simply meant concord. 
In the age of chivalry, when men had begun to be corrupt, order—i.e., 
concord and social regulation and stratification—was achieved only through 
just government. Above all, the Golden Age and the “antique age” of 

17 The relevant passages are: I, xii, 14; m1, vii, 15-18; mz, i, 13; rv, viii, 30-34; v, proem; V, 
i, 1; v1, proem, 4-5. See also: V irgils Gnat, 359; Ruines of Time, 59-61; M other Hubberds Tale, v, 
144-151. 8 Op. cit. 
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which Spenser writes are ages of rationality and control, either self- or 
super-imposed. 


3 


The problem of Spenser’s use in the Faerie Queene of ideas related to cul- 
tural primitivism calls for lengthier treatment. The aspect of cultural primi- 
tivism which he chooses to treat favorably is, of course, that of the goodness 
and desirability of the simple life. His shepherds in Book vt, like Sidney’s,"® 
strictly in the pastoral tradition, are a special kind of civilized rustic. 
They, it is noteworthy, have no knowledge of the blatant beast. How they 
have achieved such a life does not seem to concern Spenser. But for him that 
life certainly does contrast unfavorably with court life as he describes it in 
the Faerie Queene and elsewhere.”® 

In the ninth canto when Calidor praises Meliboe’s peaceful life, Meliboe 
tells him that it is simply that he is content with what he has, that he has 
left the courtly life behind him and now realizes fully that 

It is the mynd, that maketh good or ill 

That maketh wretch or happie, rich or poore. 

(v1, 1x, 30) 

This is essentially a Christian Stoic position, implying certainly a mild form 
of cultural primitivism, which in turn is integrally related to Spenser’s use 
of non-thinking, beastly savages to illustrate lust and degradation. For 
here even as it is pointed‘out that men must live simply, it is indicated that 
they must have self-knowledge, that they must live rationally. Meliboe 
and the rest have escaped from complexity, not from rationality. 

ll 

4 

This pastoralism and the way of life to which it points is, of course, for 
Spenser part of received litezzry tradition and convention. But this is not 
true of his repeated use of savages (and in this case of the anti-primitivistic 
ideas which rise out of that use) to indicate just what the gentle knight 
should not be. For the problem of the nature of savage men was a newer 
and consequently more active issue in the English Renaissance. Allusions 
to savages in Sidney,” Kyd,” Greene, Nashe,™ and the early Shakespeare,* 
testify to a general—even casual—assumption that primitives were wild, 
ignorant, and animal-like. And such allusions—even though they have none 
of the significance of Spenser’s detailed picture of savage bestiality—reflect 
a belief that something had to be done with the savages whom the Eliza- 
bethan voyagers were constantly encountering. Here were men who were 
not quite men. The government’s position on the matter was clear. In 1606 
Letters Patent to Gates, Somers, Hakluyt, and others for colonizing Vir- 
ginia were prefaced with: 

The King, greatly commerding and graciously accepting of their desires to the furtherance of 
so noble a work, which may, by the Providence of Almighty God, hereafter tend to the Glory of 
His Divine Majesty, in propagating of Christian Religion to such people, as yet live in dark- 
ness, and miserable ignorance of the true knowledge and worship of God, and may in time 


bring the Infidels and Savages living in those parts, to human Civility and to a settled and 
quiet Government... .* 


19 The Countesse of Pembrokes Arcadia, Works, ed. Feuillerat, 1, 19 and 28. 

2 Cf. for example, Faerie Queene, u1, iii, 40, and Mother Hubberds Tale, 655-716. 

21 Works, ed. Feuillerat, 1, 286. #2 Works, ed. Boas, p. 166. 

% Life and Complete Works, ed. Grosart, v, 281. 

% Works, ed. McKerrow, 1, 241-242 and n, 72. % Love's Labour’s Lost, v, ii, 202. 

% Calendar of State Papers, Col. Series, America and West Indies, 1675-1676, also Addenda 
1574-1674, no. 48. Cf. also nos. 3 and 32. 
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Men who are not religiously and politically complete must be made so. 
For, whatever economic factors enter into the matter, the Elizabethan n 
white man considered his burden to be both religious and political. As Pro- s 
fessor Wright has recently demonstrated, the Elizabethan colonizer’s sense 5 
of religious destiny was especially strong, was for him a driving force.” a 
Richard Hakluyt himself perhaps expresses the matter best in his manu- t 
script Discourse on Western Planting (1584) where he maintains in the first 
and key chapter 
that this westerne discouerie will be greatly for thinlargemente of the gospell of Christe, 
whereunto the princes of the refourmed relligion are chiefely bounde, amongest whome her 
Majestie ys principall. 
and concludes that 


. . . it remayneth to be thoroughly weyed and considered by what meanes and by whome this 
most godly and Christian work may be perfourmed of inlarginge the glorious gospell of Christe, 
and reducinge of infinite multitudes of these simple people that are in errour into the righte and 
perfecte way of their saluation.* 


The problem of government, like the problem of religion, was essentially 
another aspect of the Elizabethan concern over man’s realization of his 
true nature and destiny. Laurence Keymis in his Relation of the second Voy- 
age to Guiana writes of the Indians’ need for an ordered society: 


For as government is the onely bond of common societie: so to men lawlesse, that each one to 
another are, Omnes hoc jure molesti, quo fortes: To men, I say, that live in dayly tumultes, 
feares, doubtes, suspitions, barbarous cruelties, never sleeping secure, but alwayes either 
drunke, or practising one anothers death: such men as these bee, who wanting discipline, 
justice and good order to confirme them in a quiet and.peaceable course of living, knowing not 
where to find it: the sence and sweetenesse thereof is as the dewe of Hermon: it is as the Har- 
monie of a well tuned Instrument. . . .” 


This theme is further developed in a predominantly blank verse poem, De 
Guiana Carmen Epicum, signed by one G. C., attached to Keymis’ narra- 
tive. The poet calls on Elizabeth to support Raleigh’s expeditions to 
Guiana—Elizabeth “whose barrennesse,”’ he says, 


Is the true fruite of vertue, that may get, 
Beare and bring forth in all perfection, 
What heretofore savage corruption held 
In barbarous Chaos; and in this affaire 
Become her father, mother, and her heire. 


— ee ee ee ee 


rm 


a. pate lee tle bee. ae oe bee ee 


And then he addresses her directly: | 


Then most admired Sovereigne, let your breath 
Go foorth upon the waters, and create 
A golden World in this our yron age.*° 


And so, converted and regulated, savages may become men. The way to 
exploitation is cleared by a sincere and intense quasi-philosophical, reli- 
gious, and political anti-primitivism. 


7 Louis B. Wright, Religion and Empire, the Alliance between Piety and Commerce in Eng- 
lish Expansion 1588-1625 (Chapel Hill, 1943). See especially pp. 11-12, 26, 45-46, and 124- 
126 


28 Documentary History of the State of Maine, 1 (Maine Historical Society, 1877), 7 and 8. 

* Hakluyt, x, 473. 

© Ibid., x, 447. Cf. also, ibid., vi, 97-107 and Arber, p. 50. Interestingly enough, the 
notion that order can and must be superimposed on a people living in the state of nature is part 
of received Renaissance poetic theory. Both Puttenham and Sidney point out carefully that 
poetry and music serve, among many other things, to bring a savage people to some kind of 
civil order. (George Puttenham, The Arte of English Poesie, ed. G. D. Willcock and A. Walker 
[Cambridge, 1936], p. 6; and Sir Philip Sidney, The Defence of Poesie, in Works, ed. Feuillerat, 
m1, 5-6). 
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For Spenser, however, it would seem that only sincerity and intensity 
matter. There is little of exploitational politics in even his View of the Present 
State of Ireland. Here he writes of the only savages he seems ever to have 
seen—the native Irish. And his picture of them is colored deeply by the 
anti-primitivism of his milieu. In his dedicatory sonnet to Ormond he calls 
the Faerie Queene 


.. . the wilde fruit, which saluage soyl hath bred, 
Which being through long wars left almost waste, 
With brutish barbarisme is ouerspredd.™ 


In the View he enlarges upon this. The migratory lives of the Irish, their 
dress, their war-cries and laments, their semi-pagan religious rites—all show 
them to be a wild, uncivilized people.” Further he is concerned with the 
fact that, as he has Eudoxus say, ‘“‘an Englishe man brought vpp naturallie 
in such sweete ciuilitie as England affordes, coulde fynd such lykinge in 
that barbarous rudenes, that he should forgett his owne nature and forgoe 
his own nacion.”* And in their religion too, so he has Irenius declare, the 
Irish are ‘“‘bliendelie and brutishelie enformed.’™ 

This is by no means an unusual picture of Irish peasant-life. It is, in 
fact, one with many such drawn in sixteenth-century England. Here, too, 
Spenser’s reaction to primitive life is typically Elizabethan. 

Just how much that reaction was set by Spenser’s reading and education 
one cannot say. But it is at least worthwhile to note that much of his Cam- 
bridge studies in classical writers and in commentators on them would tend 
to fill out that Elizabethan world picture in which there could be no place 
for noble savages. If the reading list drawn up for his pupils by a Cambridge 
tutor in the late sixteenth century is at all trustworthy, Spenser is likely to 
have read extensively in, among many other authors who are not germane 
here, Aristotle, Seneca, Lucretius, and Cicero. And Professors Boas and 
Lovejoy have shown how a cultural primitivism which would make desir- 
able the life of a wild, untutored savage is on the whole denied, either im- 
plicitly or explicitly, by these writers.*” Further, it is Aristotelianism which 
is most important to Spenser’s thinking; and here Aristotle’s is indeed an 
emphatic anti-primitivism. Classical authority per se could only lead to— 
and perhaps support—the anti-primitivism that was to result from every- 
day experience. 

Spenser’s favorable view of savages centers around the Una-satyr (1, vi) 
and Serena-“salvage’”’ (v1, iv) episodes. Una, in the hands of Sansloy, cries 
out, is heard by a group of dancing satyrs who run to her aid and frighten 
Sansloy away. They are amazed at Una’s beauty. She fears them; but they 
lay aside their “rusticke horror” and bow to her. They 


Are wonne with pitty and vnwonted ruth, 
And all — vpon the lowly plaine, 
Do kisse her feete, and fawne on her with pantie ~ > 
I, vi, 


| Variorum, un, 193. 

® The Complete Works of Edmund Spenser, ed. W. L. Renwick, rv (London, 1934), 64-76. 

*® P. 63. Cf. also, pp. 82-84. *P. 109. 

% See Edward M. Hinton, Ireland Through Tudor Eyes (Philadelphia, 1935), particularly 
pp. 3-4 and 75-77. 

%* Samuel Eliot Morison, The Founding of Harvard College (Cambridge, 1935), pp. 62-74. 
The list given is that of Richard Holdsworth, a tutor in St. John’s College. 

7 Op. cit., pp. 169-191, 222-242, 243-259, and 263-286. 
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She is no longer afraid; they lead her forward, dancing, to Sylvanus who 
joins with them in worshipping her. 
Glad of such lucke, the luckelesse lucky maid, 
Did her content to please their feeble eyes, 
And long time with that saluage people staid, 
To gather breath in many miseries. 
During which time her gentle wit she plyes, 
To teach them truth, which worshipt her in vaine, 
And made her th’image of Idolatryes; 
But when their bootlesse zeale she did restraine 
From her own worship, they her Asse would “re mo) 
I, Vi, 


And finally Sir Satyrane comes and helps her on her way. 

Most significant in this episode is the instinctive worship of the satyrs, 
half men-half beasts, of Una. Even Sir Satyrane, only one-quarter beast 
and thus one link higher in the great chain of being, is drawn to aid her. 
This quasi-intuitive recognition by sub-human beings of absolute values 
occurs more than once in the Faerie Queene. Una has been aided by the 
lion (1, iii, 5-8); both the witch and her brutish son are overcome by Flori- 
mell’s beauty (111, vii, 9-17); and even beasts are said to recognize Artegall’s 
nobility (v, i, 8). Always the clear meaning is that these beastly creatures 
do what men refuse to do, that Una’s satyrs are fully satyrs, whereas the 
men who try to destroy her are not fully men. 

Theoretically the Una-satyr episode and its analogues within the poem 
are supported by the encyclopedist Alsted and his authorities. One of the 
Renaissance natural theologian’s stock arguments for rational proof of the 
existence of God is, as Alsted (who is citing Cicero) puts it, “.. . nulla 
gens tam ferra nemo omnium tam sit immanis, cuius mentem non imbuerit 
deorum opinio.’’** Further, even if the satyrs are to be considered as essen- 
tially animalistic, Alsted can account for their behavior towards Una. All 
creatures, even non-rational beings, ‘“‘sense’’ God.*® There is in brutes a 
psychical potentiality, “‘vestigia rationis,” which gives them semi-human 
characteristics and virtues, the study of which will profit rational beings.*° 

And accounts of primitive, instinctive worship such as Una receives 
from the satyrs are common in Elizabethan voyage literature. Certainly 
Spenser must have had such a general picture in mind when he wrote the 
Una-satyr episode. In Thomas Hariot’s Briefe and true report of the new found 
land of Virginia (1586), there occurs this account of his bringing Christi- 
anity to the Indians: 

Many times and in every towne where I came, according as I was able, I made declaration 
of the contents of the Bible, that therein was set foorth the true and onely God, and his mightie 
workes, that therein was conteined the true doctrines of salvation through Christ, with many 


particularities of Miracles and Chiefe points of Religion, as I was able then to utter, and thought 
fit for the time. And although I told them the booke materially and of it selfe was not of any 


8 Alsted, 11, 62; cf. also, m1, 323-325. The observation is a commonplace; see also: Nicholas 
la Challeux, A true and perfect . . . description of the last voyage . . . attempted by Capitaine John 
Rybaut (London, 1566), sig. [Bviii’]; Philip de Mornay, A Woorke concerning the trewensse of 
the Christian Religion |1587], trans. Sir Philip Sidney and Arthur Golding, Works of Sidney, 
ed. Feuillerat, m1, 272-273; Sir John Davies, Nosce Teipsum, Complete Poems, ed. Grosart, I, 
111; and Richard Barckley, A Discourse of the Felicitie of Man or his Summum Bonum (Lon- 
don, 1603 [first ed., 1598]), p. 683. See for an historical study of the whole matter, C. C. J. 
Webb, Studies in the History of Natural Theology (Oxford, 1915), particularly pp. 137-358. 

%® Alsted, m1, 357. 

» “ rv, 412-415. Alsted’s principal authority here, of course, is Aristotle, Historia Anima- 
ium, Viii. 
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us who such vertue, as I thought they did conceive, but onely the doctrine therein conteined: yet 
would many be glad to touch it, to embrace it, to kisse it, to holde it to their breastes and 
heades, and stroke over all their body with it, to shew their hungry desire of that knowledge 
which was spoken of. 


Thus the satyrs may be equated with simple, undeveloped beings who act 
only according to their instincts, but who are here not evil since they act 
according to their highest nature. 

But Spenser knew his satyrs. As if in contrast to the Una-satyr episode, 
he shows a lusting Hellenore sinking to the beastly level of the satyrs (11, 
x, 36-52). Deserted by Paridell, she wanders forlorn until discovered by ; 


satyrs. 
Her vp they tooke, and with them home her led, 

satyrs With them as housewife euer to abide, 
=“ 4 To milk their gotes, and make them cheese and bred, 
| beast And euery one as commune good her handeled. 
id her. (mm, x, 36) 
values , : 
ny the She is content. And when Malbecco finds her and tries to take her away from 


: her satyrs, she refuses, desiring only to live in this brutish fashion. The 
Flori- } ~ a oe 
satyrs are drawn to Hellenore, as she is to them, by their physicality, not 





egall’ . mr ‘ey 
meek: by their “‘vestigia rationis.” A 
as the The noble savage in Book v1, like Una’s satyrs, has the natural limita- 
tions of the Elizabethan primitive, animal-like simplicity and untutored 
poem ignorance. He comes upon Sir Turpine pursuing Calepine and Serena: 
of the The saluage man, that neuer till this houre 
of the Did taste of pittie, neither gentlesse knew, 
nulla Seeing his sharpe assault and cruell stoure 
semel Was much emmoued at his peril vew, 
uerit That euen his ruder hart began to rew, 
essen- And feele compassion of his euill plight, 
a. All Against his foe that did him so pursew: 
ites a From whom he meant to free him, if he might, 
And him auenge of that so villenous despight. 
uman 
ngs.*° Yet armes or weapon he had none to fight, 
‘eives Ne knew the vse of warlike instruments, 
x“ Saue such as sudden rage him lent to smite, 
ainty But naked without needfull vestiments, 
e the To clad his corpse with meete habiliments, 
found He cared not for dint of sword nor speere, 
risti- No more then for the stroke of strawes or bents: 
For from his mothers wombe, which him did beare, 
He was invulnerable made by Magicke leare. 
ration (v1, iv, 3-4) 
nightie : ; ‘ ; wits : 
many And after having driven Sir Turpine off and pursued him in vain, he returns 
ought to a badly frightened Serena: 
mis But the wyld man, contrarie to her fear, 
choles Came to her creeping like a fawning hound, 
» Join And by rude tokens made to her appeare 
ssse of His deepe compassion of her dolefull stound, 
tnee Kissing his hands, and crouching to the ground; 
ost. &. For other language had he none nor speach, 
(Lon- But a soft murmure, and confused sound 
C. J. Of senselesse words, which nature did him teach, 
3. T’expresse his passions, which his reason did empeach. 
4 (v1, iv, 11) 
ssnendl “ Hakluyt, vim, 379. Cf. ibid., vit, 438; rx, 7, 127, 294, 324-235; and Purchas his Pil- 


grims (Glasgow, 1905-1907), xvm, 157. 
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He behaves as Una’s satyrs have behaved, and as American savages have 
behaved. 

It is thus in the rest of his story. The “salvage” tends to Calepine’s 
wounds and cares for him and Serena. Then, after Calepine has disappeared 
following his adventure with the bear and the babe, the “‘salvage’”’ becomes 
Serena’s sole protector. They travel on and encounter Arthur and Timias, 
the latter of whom is stopped from attacking the wild man only when 
Serena cries out to Arthur. Later she tells them to her adventures: 

In such a saluage wight, of brutish kynd, 
Amongst wilde beastes in desert forrests bred, 
It is most straunge and wonderfull to fynd 


So myld humanity, and perfect gentle mynd. 
(v1, v, 29) 


This is always Spenser’s point-of-view. The “salvage” acts for the right, 
but acts impulsively and wildly “like a fell Lion.’’ Four times Arthur has to 
stop him, as a master would stop his well-trained dog, just as he is about to 
begin on or is engaged in indiscriminate slaughter.” Each time he comes to 
heel immediately. 

Yet at the beginning of the fifth canto Spenser has made the source of 
this primitive nobility very clear: Here his account of the “salvage” 
amounts to an interesting early treatment of an aspect of cultural primitiv- 
ism which Professor Lovejoy has called pedagogical primitivism. The 
“salvage” is what was to be called in the eighteenth century a “pupil of 
nature.” Born of noble parents, he was somehow lost in the woods in infancy 
(of this we are told, more is to come later) and has matured apart from 
society 


Mongst saluage beasts, both rudely borne and bred. 
(v1, v, 2) 


This “‘pupil of nature” is certainly nothing like Rousseau’s. Insofar as he 
has lived close to nature, he has lost his nobility; yet as in Tristram and 
Pastorella, blood will tell. Spenser’s is a pedagogical anti-primitivism. The 
“salvage” is good insofar as he is well born; even his brutishness can be 
directed to a good end, either by his own undeveloped rational impulses or 
by the mind of an Arthur. 


_The most striking aspect of Spenser’s use of ideas related to cultural 
primitivism is not his concern with beastliness at its best, but rather with 
humanity at its worst—that is, at its most beastly. Brutishness, excess, 
physicality, and irrationality—these are constant themes of the Faerie 
Queene. Phaedria, Acrasia, the besiegers of the House of Alma, Gryll, Male- 
casta, Argante, the fisherman in whose boat Florimell takes refuge, the 
rabble roused by the Giant with the Scales, Adicia, and Maleger—all these 
Spenser associates with the beasts like which they behave. 

Batman’s conventionalized analysis of the nature of man points to just 
this: 
A man is of all other creatures neerest in likeness vnto God, milde after kinde by the lawe of 
reason, receiuing doctrine and skill, hauing the Image of God by the might of knowledge, and 
the likeness in the power of louing. Further to the intent the properties of men should be the 
more openly known to vniearned mé & simple, of his parties, of y° which he is made & cdposed, 
we shal shortly begin to intreat: and first of y* worthier kind, y* is the soule, by the which manis 
lift vp to heauenlye thinges, aboue the kinde of bodie. For as Isidore sayth, by a misse vse, 


®@ v1, vi, 19-23; vi, 38-39; vi, 40; viii, 28-29. 
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's have Homo, a man hath y* name of Humo, the earth: that he is not made only of body, but com- 
posed of body & of soule. . . . other beasts looke downwarde to the earth. And gaue to 
— man an high mouth, and commaunded him to looke vp and beholde heauen: & he gaue to men 
epine’s visages looking vpward towarde the starres. And also a man shoulde seeke heauen, and not put 
peared his thought in the earth, and be obedient to the wombe as a beast.“ 
-comes mass ae we , . 
‘imias Men living in a primitive state, so Elizabethan voyagers were again and 
when again to find, were obedient only to their earth-womb. The Indians encoun- 
tered on Frobisher’s second voyage to America are described thus: 

If they for necessities sake stand in need of the premisses, such grasse as the countrey 
yeeldeth they plucke up and eate, not deintily, or salletwise to allure their stomacks to ap 
tite: but for necessities sake without either salt, oyles or washing, like brute beasts devouring 
the same. They neither use table, stoole, or table cloth for comlines; but when they are im- 
brued with blood knuckle deepe, and their knives in like sort, they use their tongues as apt 

: instruments to lick them cleane: in doing whereof they are assured to loose none of their 
right, victuals. 
has to 4 : . 
out to And the southwestern Indians described by Henry Hawks are no different: 


nes to They are soone drunke, and given to much beastliness, and void of all goodnesse. In their 
drunkennesse they use and commit Sodomy; and with their mothers and daughters they have 
rce of their pleasures and pastimes.® 





” 
aie. This, with hardly a variation, is a regular theme of the voyage narratives. 
The Guinea Negroes are ‘“‘a people of beastly living, without a God, lawe, reli- 
il of gion, or common wealth.” The savages whom Cabot brought to England 
‘ sail were of “demeanour like to bruite beasts.’’*? Indians living on the north- 
rae re eastern American coast “live in Caves of earth, and hunt for their dinners 
or praye, even as the beare or other wild beastes do,” and “dare do any 
thing that their conceites will allowe, or courage of man maie execute.” 
Florida Indians are essentially unmoral: “As touchyng their maners, they 
are dissolute, they instructe not their children, neyther yet correcte them, 
as he they wyll take without conscience, and all that they can catche secretlye, 
and they counte it their owne.’ In these beings there is none of the microcosm 
The within the macrocosm. There appears to be little or no reason; there is a 
n be predominating fearful brutishness. These are men who are not men.*° 
es or Spenser makes of all this a poetic theme, and writes in terms which 
must have been at once familiar and disturbing to his contemporaries. 
ural Amoret, having wandered off from Britomart, is seized by a wild man who, 
with as Miss Whitney has noted, is most likely a composite of many such, New 
me. World, Celtic, Asiatic, and native.* He is a cannibal—“all ouergrowne with 
sosill haire,”” with teeth like tusks, gigantic lips, nose, and ears, and an ivy 
: wreath for a garment. 
[ale- 
Ree * Batman, sig. [Cvi"]. Cf. also ibid., sigs. Lii—Liii”; and Alsted, m, 165-170 and m, 34. 
ese “ Hakluyt, vi, 224. % Tbid., x, 386. 4 Tbid., v1, 167. “ Ibid., vu, 155. 
8 Tbid., vi, 370; and Thomas Churchyard, A Prayse, and Reporte of Maister Martyne 
just Forboishers |sic| Voyage to Meta Incognita (London, 1578), sig. Bi’. 
“? Nicholas la Challeux, A true and perfect . . . description of the last voyage . . . attempted by 
Capitaine John Rybaut (London, 1566), sig. [Bvi"]. 
ve of 5° For further illustrations of the same theme, see Hakluyt, m1, 124-135, 402-403; v1, 184- 
and 189, 195-210, 271-274; vm, 150-153, 239-240, 280-282, 301-302, 305-315, 362, 395-399; vim, 
> the 158-159, 231-242, 252-260, 269-272, 287, 327-342, 392-396, 452-456, 474-482; rx, 116-118, 
sed, 154-157, 167-168; x, 17-21; x1, 155-156, 300, 332-333; Arber, pp. 205-242, 335-351, 379-388; 
an is Augustin de Z4rate, A History of the Discovery and Conquest of Peru, trans. T. Nicholas (Lon- 
vse, don, 1944 [first ed., 1581]), pp. 10-11. 


5! Lois Whitney, “Spenser’s Use of the Literature of Travel in the Faeire Queene,” MP, 
xrx (1921), 143-162. 
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But whence he was, or of what wombe ybore, 
Of beast, or of the earth, I haue not red: 

But certes was with milke of Wolues and Tygres fed. 

(rv, vii, 5-7) 


The wild man is at once beastly and of the earth. It is in this that Spenser’s 
use of the incident is most significant. For him this is poetic actuality, part 
of his brave new world. 

The taking of Serena by the marauding cannibals (although there is the 
possibility that here “salvage” is used simply as a dyslogistic epithet) is 
cast in an analogous form: 


In these wylde deserts, where she now abode, 
There dwelt a saluage nation, which did liue 
Of stealth and spoile, and making nightly rode 
Into their neighbours borders; ne did giue 
Them selues to any trade, as for to driue 
The painfull plough, or cattell for to breed, 
Or by aduentrous marchandize to thriue; 
But on the labours of poore men to feed, 
Did serue their owne necessities with others need. 
(v1, viii, 35) 
They come upon Serena asleep, debate, and decide to sacrifice her to their 
god before eating her. Their priest, preparing his altar and fleshpots for the 
sacrifice and feast, must invoke divine power to prevent them from raping 
her. Then when night falls, the ceremony begins. Serena is placed on the 
altar. The priest, bare-armed, approaches, muttering dark charms. He 
raises his arm, 


Whereat they shouted all, and made a loud alarme. 


Then gan the bagpypes and the hornes to shrill, 
And shrieke aloud, that with the peoples voyce 
Confused, did the ayre with terror fill. 
(v1, viii, 45-46) 
But Calepine hears the tumult and comes to the rescue. 
Here Spenser’s cannibals are much like those in the voyage narratives. 
They bear a particularly close resemblance to the Caribs described many 
times in Eden’s translation of Martyr’s Decades. These Caribs are cannibals, 
living in the back country or on isolated islands, periodically raiding the 
settlements of the peaceful Indians and carrying off prisoners whom they 
will fatten and devour. For the most part they seem to be fierce, blood- 
thirsty devil-worshippers. One bit of description is typical: 
The wylde and myscheuous people called Canibales or Caribes, whiche were accustomed to eate 
mannes flesshe (and called of the olde writers, Anthropophagi) molest them [the peaceful In- 
dians] excedyngly, inuadynge theyr countrey, takynge them captiue, kyllyng and eatyng them. 
As owre men sayled to the Ilandes of these meke and humayne people, they left the Ilands of 
the Canibales, in maner of the middest of theyr viage towards the south. They complayned that 
theyr Ilandes were no lesse vexed with the incursions of these manhuntyng Canibales when they 
go forth a rouynge to seeke theyr praye: then are other tame beastes, of Lyons and Tigers.” 


And even though it is not possible to find a great number of specific 
analogues for the attempted sacrifice in this episode, it is worth noting that 
Spenser’s account seems to reflect descriptions of religious ceremonies of 


5 Arber, p. 66. See also pp. 50, 148, 149, and 177; and Thomas Churchyard, A Prayse, 
and Reporte of Maister Martyne Forboishers Voyage to Meta Incognita (London, 1578), sigs. 
{Bvi’-Bviii"]. Specific but less detailed accounts of cannibals are found occasionally in Hak- 
luyt; see, for example: v1, 227; vimr, 100; x, 397, 422, 423, 478. 
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South American Indians of a relatively high cultural level. Thus there is in 
Augustin de Zérate’s History of the Discovery and Conquest of Peru, a de- 
tailed account of Inca temples, gods, and ritualistic sacrifices with their 
frighteningly noisy accompaniment of drums and blood-crazed shouts.” 
‘Vhat is most important in the Serena-cannibal episode, however, is that 
Spenser has delineated—and in terms which carry with them all the 
weight of both theory and first-hand knowledge—what is for him the essen- 
tial beastliness of men. 


5 


This then is the significance of Spenser’s use of primitivistic ideas in the 
Faerie Queene. A greater and better life has gone, perhaps forever. It is to 
be found on this earth only by intellectual discipline, by close self-analysis, 
by realizing fully one’s own nature as a rational animal. Above all, it does 
not consist in denying that nature and in living as a beast. That great 
numbers of men in their own time have done just this, many Elizabethans 
seem to be aware. And it is just this awareness—evident, most of all, in a 
voyage literature conditioned by an intellectual milieu in which savages 
can only be ignoble—which Spenser converts into the poetry of the Faerie 
Queene. 

Roy HARVEY PEARCE 
Baltimore, Maryland 


% Trans. T. Nicholas (London, 1933 [first ed., 1581]), pp. 39-44. 











BORROW’S TRANSLATION OF THE “WALPURGISNACHT’™ 


THE APPEARANCE of another English translation of the “‘Walpurgis- 
nacht” from Goethe’s Faust is a matter of particular interest in that the 
translation comes from the pen of George Borrow, gypsy-gentleman and 
self-styled word-master of the nineteenth century. When Borrow died in 
1881, he left in his estate a mass of unpublished manuscripts, most of them 
verse translations from other languages which he had tried unsuccessfully 
to have published during his lifetime and which now compose almost three 
volumes of the Norwich Edition! of his works, published in 1923-24 by 
Clement King Shorter. Although Borrow named this collection of transla- 
tions “Songs of Scandinavia,” actually the title is scarcely comprehensive 
enough to include the selections from French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Greek, Persian, Arabic, Polish, Russian, etc., as well as more abundant con- 
tributions from the Celtic tongues and from the ancient and modern Scandi- 
navian languages, which last represent probably the two strongest enthu- 
siasms of his life. Among these unpublished manuscripts must have been the 
translation of the ‘“‘Walpurgisnacht,”’ which apparently remained unnoticed 
until 1937, when it was acquired by the Yale University Library. From 
published evidence we have known that Borrow must have busied himself 
to some extent with the Faust: he used short quotations from the “Walpur- 
gisnacht” in Lavengro and in the Romany Rye. In the Norwich Edition* are 
to be found translations of lines from Faust’s second monologue, the two 
songs “The Faithful King of Thule” and “‘The Flea,” and lines covering 
the incident of the Proktophantasmist in the “‘Walpurgisnacht”; and in 
1926 William A. Speck* revealed the existence of another fragmentary trans- 
lation covering 191 lines from the “‘Walpurgisnacht.”’ The appearance of a 
fair copy of the complete ‘“‘Walpurgisnacht” strengthens our surmise that 
Borrow was attracted by the fantastic scene on the Brocken in spite of his 
loudly proclaimed prejudice against German literature in general, and cer- 
tainly assures him a rather respectable position among the ever increasing 
number of English translators of Faust. 

As a child Borrow felt the fascination of the study of language, and he 
began early that frenzied acquisition of many tongues which subsequently 
made him famous. About the year 1820, Borrow began the study of Ger- 
man. His studies were fostered by William Taylor of Norwich, the eccentric 
free-thinker and father of the Anglo-Germanist movement in England, 
translator of Goethe’s I phigenie (1793), of Biirger’s Lenore (1796), of Les- 
sing’s Nathan der Weise (1805), and author of the famous, according to Carlyle 
infamous, Historic Survey of German Poetry (1828-30). Taylor in 1810 was 
the first to call attention to the Faust in an English periodical, and it is prob- 
able that he brought the tragedy to Borrow’s notice even though he had 
written that he could not “conscientiously recommend its importation, and 
still less the translation of it, to our English students of German literature.” 
Taylor’s high opinion of Borrow’s linguistic ability is expressed in a letter 
which he wrote to his friend Robert Southey on March 12, 1821: 


* Based upon material contained in a dissertation presented to the Faculty of the Grad- 
uate School of Yale University for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

1 The Works of George Borrow (London: Constable), vols. v-1x. The poems are preceded 
by the prospectus that Borrow wrote for his intended publication of the collection in 1854. 

2 Tbid., vols. vim and rx. 

* “George Borrow and Goethe’s Faust,” PMLA, xu1 (1926), 167-178. 

* “Faust,” Monthly Review, tx (1810), 491-495. 
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T’* A Norwich young man is construing with me Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell with a view to translating 
it for the press. His name is George Henry Borrow, and he has learnt German with extraordi- 
urgis- nary rapidity, indeed, he has the gift of tongues, and, though not yet eighteen, understands 
at the twelve guages—English, Welsh, Erse, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, German, Danish, French, 
n and Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese. . . .§ 

ied in As most of the languages with which Borrow was familiar were self-taught, 
them it is probable that he had a more thorough grounding in German because 
sfully of the expert tutelage of Taylor than in any other language that he learned 
three during these years. Knowledge of German, however, bred no love of it. 
24 by In Chapter XXIII of Lavengro, in which Borrow gives a vivid picture of his 
ansia- friend and teacher, he records his own early antipathy to German, which 
-nsive certainly must have arisen in spite of the enthusiasm of William Taylor. 
alian, With ingratiating candor he makes it clear to Taylor and to the reader that 
t con- in his opinion German philosophy is “all smoke,” that the celebrated Wer- 
-andi- ther is a “poor creature,” that Schiller’s Tell is somewhat “dull,” that he 
nthu- does not “think very highly of German poetry,” and that he does not ad- 
n the mire the Germans “in any point of view.” Borrow’s translations from Ger- 
»ticed man poetry at this period, of no rea! literary value, are understandably few 
From in number. To the New Monthly Magazine he contributed in 1823 Schiller’s 
mself ballad “‘The Diver,” and to the Monthly Magazine of the same year Goethe’s 
Ipur- “Erl-King,” Biirger’s “Lenore,” and Stolberg’s “Ode to a Mountain Tor- 
n? are rent.” It is probable that the songs ‘The Faithful King of Thule” and “The 
> two Flea’’ from Faust were translated at this time, but they were not published*® 
ering until many years after Borrow’s death. Of far greater literary merit than 
nd in his metrical translations is Borrow’s vigorous translation of Maximilian 
rans- Klinger’s lurid prose work, Fausts Leben, Taten und Hillenfahrit, which he 
> ofa published anonymously in 1825 under the title Faustus: His Life, Death, 
that and Descent into Hell. Whereas the metrical translations reveal that Borrow 
of his was perfectly competent in his knowledge of the foreign language but un- 
| cer- skilled in versification and lacking in a feeling for good poetic form, the 
asing Faustus shows not only a complete understanding of the text but in the 
easy, assured stride of its straightforward prose a remarkable lack of depend- 

id he ence upon the idiom of the original German. 
ently During his year in London in 1824 as hack-writer for Sir Richard Phil- 
Ger- lips, publisher and editor of the Monthly Magazine and of the short-lived 
ntric Universal Review, Borrow made several references to Faust which indicate 
land, that he was at this time thoroughly familiar with the contents of the tragedy. 
Les- The first is a short notice in the Universal Review of C. C. L. Schéne’s Fort- 
rlyle selzung von Goethe’s Faust, which shows that Borrow had at this time some 
was appreciation of Goethe’s personality as well as a knowledge of the tragedy: 
yrob- This continuation of Goethe’s Faustus is undoubtedly like the original tragedy in all that re- 
had gards externals. The paper is of the same quality and we do not doubt that the type is from the 
and same font. The work too is dedicated to Goethe who, it seems, approves of it, to the great de- 
ro light of Mr. C. C. L. Schéne. But we think it right to warn this simple-hearted dramatist that 
re. Goethe has a little of his own devil in his composition, and that he has evidently been playing 
etter the part of Mephistopheles with this second Wagner, for it is quite absurd to su that the 
poet could admire such a spiritless and bodyless imitation. It is in no sense of the word a con- 





tinuation of the original tragedy; it is a mere heavy repetition, when it evinces any ideas at all. 
Grad- Faustus exhibits no new feelings, is placed in no new situations, except indeed it be in the ca- 

tastrophe, where the devil takes him off to hell, whence he is reclaimed by the heavenly pow- 
ceded ers, in a cold epilogue.’ 


4. 5 From a letter contained in John W. Robberds, Memoir of William Taylor (London: 
Murray, 1843), m, 495. 6 See below (page 155). 

7 An unsigned review listed in Thomas J. Wise’s Bibliography of the Writings in Prose and 

Verse of George Henry Borrow (London: Richard Clay and Sons, 1914). Quoted by Speck in his 
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Borrow’s second reference to Faust is to be found in his review of The Devil’s 
Elixir, a translation by Robert Pierce Gillies of E. T. A. Hoffmann’s story, 
Die Elixire des Teufels. After giving an excellent summary of Hoffman’s tale, 
Borrow concludes with the statement: 


Thus ends this strange tale, undoubtedly revolting in parts, but as undoubtedly exhibiting 
from time to time as much fanciful and absorbing interest as any that the author’s prolific 
country has produced since the Faust.* 


If we are to believe the testimony of Lavengro, Borrow in 1824 actually sug- 
gested that he translate Faust for Phillips, who, however, was of the opinion 
that Goethe was a “drug,” likewise “‘his Faustus, more especially since that 
fool—[Lord Leveson-Gower?] rendered him into English,’’® and we have no 
reason to think that anything came of the matter at this time. 

From the year 1824 Borrow does not mention Faust again, not in his 
published works nor in his private letters, until the appearance of Lavengro 
in 1851. In Chapter XCV, the chapter which describes the approaching 
thunderstorm in the dingle, Borrow quotes thirteen lines from the “Wal- 
purgisnacht”’ in English translation. Having tried unsuccessfully to interest 
the inimitable Isopel Berners in his favorite Welsh Bard, Ab Gwilym, 
Lavengro ventures, ‘“‘What say you to old Goethe?” and quotes the lines 
appropriate to the hour: 


Mist shrouds the night and rack; 

Hear in the woods what an awful crack! 
Wildly the owls are flitting, 

Hark to the pillars splitting 

Of palaces verdant ever, 

The branches quiver and sever, 

The mighty stems are creaking, 

The poor roots breaking and shrieking, 
In wild mixt ruin down dashing, 

O’er one another they’re crashing; 
Whilst ’midst the rocks so hoary, 
Whirlwinds hurry and worry. 

Hearst’ not, sister, a chorus 

Of voices—?!” 


Again in the Romany Rye, the sequel to Lavengro published in 1857, Borrow 
quotes from the ‘‘Walpurgisnacht, this time the stanza called the ‘‘Parvenu” 
with reference to that arch ‘‘Pseudoradical,” the Duke of Wellington: 


[Wellington exclaims} “Confound the revolutionary canaille, why can’t it be quiet!” in a word, 
putting one in mind of the parvenu in the “Walpurgis Nacht.” The writer is no admirer of 
Goethe, but the idea of that parvenu is certainly a good one. Yes, putting one in mind of the 
individual who says ... 


Wir waren wahrlich auch nicht dumm, 

Und thaten oft was wir nicht sollten; 
Doch jetzo kehrt sich alles um and um, 

Und eben da wir’s fest erhalten wollten. 





article “George Borrow and Goethe’s Faust,” p. 171. Borrow could not know of Goethe’s 
satirical rhyme on Herr Schéne, found in the Nachlass in 1832 and published by Riemer and 
Eckermann in their edition of Goethe’s works in 1836. See Speck, p. 172. 
8 Universal Review, 11 (1824), 315-331. Listed by Wise in his Bibliography for 1825. A pho- 
bontatee copy of the article in the Yale University Library, however, proves the correct date to 
1824. 
* Chapter XXXIII. 1 LI, 3940-3952. 





















































Borrow’s Translation of the “‘Walpurgisnacht” 








: Devil’ s We were no fools, as everyone discerned, 
s story, And stopped at nought our projects in fulfilling; 
1’s tale But now the world seems topsy turvy turned 
’ To keep it quiet just when we were willing." 
chibitin Both of these translations belong, as I shall show later on the basis of the 
. prolife manuscripts, to the middle period of Borrow’s life, between the years 1844 
and probably 1854. One expects to find in the remarkable chapter on “‘For- 
eign Nonsense” in the Appendix to the Romany Rye, the chapter in which 
lly sug- Borrow turns most of his invective against the “German Nonsense,” at 
pinion least some mention of Faust. Borrow discourses at length upon the infatua- 
ce that tion of Englishmen for everything German, “the most uncouth speech”’ 
ave no with the “most crabbed literature” in Europe, and he concedes one fine 
poem only in the German language—the Oberon, which he considers ignored 
in his by the Germans, “and, of course, by the Anglo-Germanists.” Curiously 
1vengro enough, he does not mention Faust. 
aching From the series of fragmentary translations that have turned up since 
“Wal- Borrow’s death, it is clear that he occupied himself with Faust more than 
nterest the writings published during his lifetime would indicate. 
wilym, The first translation from Faust to be published posthumously is Bor- 
e lines row’s version of “Der Kénig in Thule,’’” first printed by Thomas J. Wise 
for private circulation in 1913 and later published in the Norwich Edition 
of Borrow’s works. The poor quality of the verse points to an early period 
of composition, and it is probable that Borrow translated the song around 
1823, when he was busy collecting ballads for his proposed publication of 
the Romantic Ballads.“ To this year may also belong the comic song of the 
“Flea,”’ which appeared for the first time in the Norwich Edition.“ 
Another fragment, which must have been composed in the period from 
1843, when Borrow began to write Lavengro, to 1851, when the book was 
published, is a translation of 114 lines from Faust’s second monologue (il. 
1209-1324). The manuscript is contained in the Speck Collection of the 
Yale University Library, and the passage is published in the Norwich Edi- 
tion. This section is written variously upon ribbed paper bearing the dates 
1844 and 1846, and would seem to have been an initial fair copy, although j 
cated it has been corrected in pencil. A first copy of this section is also to be found ' 
ses in the Speck Collection, consisting of seventy-five lines on two small, folded 
sheets of paper, one being dated 1844. The passage printed in the Norwich 
Edition is based upon the first copy as far as it goes, and upon the fair copy 
2 word, for the remainder of the passage.” The fair copy actually begins with the 
os last line of the section preceding the passage translated by Borrow, “Will 
= es der Hund, wie sie, beknurren?,” a line that has no significance standing 
alone at the head of the passage. This circumstance leads one to the suppo- 
sition that Borrow’s manuscript is but the continuation of something which 
preceded it, and it is fairly certain, therefore, that he must have translated 
portions of Faust of which we are yet in ignorance. 
1 Chapter X of the Appendix. 
oethe’s 12 In The Verner Raven, The Count of Vendel’s Daughter, and Other Ballads, by George Bor- 
er and row (London: Printed for Private Circulation, 1913). 13 (Norwich: S. Wilkin, 1826). 
4 Apparently it was not recognized as a translation from the German, for it is listed as a 
A pho- miscellaneous poem under “Songs of Scandinavia.” This mistake has not been corrected in 
late to E. Brimley Johnson’s selection of Borrow’s translations, based upon the texts of Professor 


Herbert G. Wright, entitled Ballads of All Nations (New York: Alfred Knopf, 1928). 
48 The versions differ slightly, but the variations are minor. 


‘ 
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Published in the Norwich Edition and preserved in the Speck Collection 
are thirty-two lines covering the incident of the Proktophantasmist in the 
“‘Walpurgisnacht,” which on the basis of handwriting and quality of com- 
position may be ascribed likewise to the period 1843-51. The translation is 
written upon a small torn sheet of paper without date, and is obviously a 
first draft. 

Another translation from Faust, likewise contained in the Speck Col- 
lection at Yale University, consists of 191 lines of the “‘Walpurgisnacht,” 
of which the thirteen lines published in Lavengro form a part. The transla- 
tion was probably written between 1846, the date on the third sheet, and 
1851, the date of the publication of Lavengro. The first two pages of this 
translation, written on both sides of a smooth piece of paper without water- 
mark or date, have been printed by Speck;"’ the second sheet, of the same 
paper, is so badly scratched that it is illegible in many places; the third 
sheet, bearing the last forty-six lines of this passage, is ribbed and dated 
1846. Since the lines of this last sheet are not heavily corrected, as in the 
first two sheets, and the handwriting is sometimes very irregular, there may 
be grounds, as Speck has pointed out, for believing the lines to have been 
translated at a later date than those contained in the first two sheets. The 
uniform quality of handwriting and of workmanship, however, would tend 
to place all three pages in the same period. 

The recent appearance of an autograph copy of Borrow’s translation 
of the entire ‘‘Walpurgisnacht” is the latest evidence of Borrow’s occupa- 
tion with Faust. The manuscript, bought by Yale from Stonehill in London, 
is unpublished except for the thirty-two lines contained in the Norwich 
Edition, the forty-five lines printed by Speck, the thirteen lines contained in 
Lavengro, and the four lines contained in the Romany Rye. It consists of six 
sheets of ribbed paper, three of which are dated 1846, folded and sewn so as 
to form a gathering of twelve pages which contain twenty-three single pages 
of writing. The handwriting is a splendid example of Borrow’s neat, legible 
script, and is of uniform character. Though a fair copy, presumably pre- 
pared for the press, the manuscript has been corrected three or four times: 
by a pen of the kind used in writing the original lines, by a sharper pen, and 
finally by a pencil. As the paper shows signs of having been handled consid- 
erably, it is possible that in 1854, when Borrow subjected his ballads to re- 
vision and prepared them for publication, he worked over the “‘Walpurgis- 
nacht” with the same intent. Since the corrections in the fragmentary first 
copies of the ‘‘Walpurgisnacht”’ are incorporated for the most part into this 
complete version, the complete version must be a later manuscript. The 
stanza of the “Parvenu” quoted in the Romany Rye, included in a section 
which Borrow claims" to have written in 1854, is a different rendering from 
that contained in this fair copy of the “Walpurgisnacht,” a fact that may 
indicate another revision of the lines before incorporation into the novel. 
In any event, the testimony of the dated paper, the character of the hand- 
writing, and the improved quality of the translation point to the period 
from 1846 to about 1854 as the time of composition. 

6 This fragment, as well as the preceding manuscript of 114 lines, was presented to the 
Collection of Goetheana at Yale Univerity by Thomas J. Wise. Since it has been shown in re- 
cent years that there is cause to doubt the honesty of Mr. Wise’s scholarship, the authenticity 
of these gifts may be questioned. From my comparison of the handwriting of these fragments 
with that of other authenticated Borrow manuscripts, I have no doubt of their genuineness. 


17 “George Borrow and Goethe’s Faust,” pp. 175-176. 
18 In a footnote to Chapter X. 
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Borrow’s Translation of the “‘Walpurgisnacht” 157 


A word should be said concerning the quality of Borrow’s translation. 
The ‘‘Walpurgisnacht” shows marked improvement over his earlier verse 
translations and indeed may be placed by the side of the best English trans- 
lations of this scene—if we except Shelley’s. For although Shelley made 
many mistakes in translating the German text because of ignorance of the 
language and careless reading, although he used few meters that corre- 
spond to those employed by Goethe, although in his consistent use of a 
longer line he frequently interpolated his own thoughts and softened the 
often elliptical phrasing of the German with explanation and elaboration, 
his translation is nevertheless more poetic than any other English transla- 
tion, and for this reason better suggests the charm of the original. Borrow’s 
translation has the merit of reproducing admirably, and fairly accurately, 
the mood of the scene. It is a line by line translation in which he has sought 
to follow the changing meters and to reproduce, to some extent, the fre- 
quent weak rimes of the German. To be sure, Borrow makes a few mistakes, 
for example: “‘Windsbraut” (1. 3936) he considers ‘‘wind’s brood” (Shelley 
writes “children of the wind’’); and the line ‘Heiss’ ich mir das doch eine 
Messe!” (1. 4115) becomes “This is high mass, or I deceive me!,” an inter- 
pretation that ignores or willfully distorts Goethe’s intention of describing 
a “‘Handelsmesse.” Borrow likewise misses the topical allusions contained 
in “Tegel” and “Prater,” as did Shelley. But although we can pick out in- 
dividual lines that are awkward, such as 

To climb the crag on high its head which raises 
(1. 3842) 
’Tis well that thou hast seen the splendour all 
(1. 3934) 


That is the breast, to me which Gretchen proffer’d 
(1. 4197) 


nevertheless, Borrow’s translation is written with zest and spirit, and ful- 
fills to a considerable degree that basic mission of a translation, which is to 
lead the reader by its power of suggestion to the original. 

The translation follows: 


WALPURGIS NIGHT” 


The Hartz Mountain 
A wild and desolate spot 


Faust MEPHISTOPHELES 
Mephistopheles 
A besom now would save you no slight straining; (3835) 


I could desire a goat of proper size. 
A weary tract of land is still remaining. 


Faust 


So long as my two legs are not complaining, 
A knotty staff doth very well suffice. 
I would not by an inch curtail the way!— (3840) 


19 T have followed Borrow’s manuscript as exactly as sees a0 making no attempt to cor- 
rect inconsistencies or errors in spelling or punctuation. I have inserted for the convenience of 
the reader, however, the standard verse lines of the German text, which are not to be found in 
Borrow’s manuscript. 
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To wander through the valley’s murky mazes, 
To climb the crag on high its head which raises 
And whence the brook descends in clouds of spray, 
That is the seasoning of the traveller’s day. 
Already ’mongst the birches Spring is moving 
And e’en ’tis busy in the gloomy pine; 
Should not our limbs its kind effects be proving? 


Mephistopheles 


Faith! nothing of the kind I trace in mine! 
Within my frame full winterly I’m feeling, 

As if upon my track lay frost and snow. 

How mournful up the unform’d disk is stealing 
Of the red moon with tardy, tardy glow, 
Shining so ill that we’re in sad condition, 

Now running ’gainst a rock, now gainst a tree! 
I'll call a wandering wisp with your permission! 
I see one there which burns right merrily. 
Halloo! my friend! pray hitherward be hasting! 
Your flame at present you are idly wasting! 
Do us the grace to light us up the steep! 


Ignis fatuus 
I fear, good masters,”* I shall scarce be able 
To curb my nature fickle and unstable; 
A fearful zig-zag course I mostly keep. 
Mephistopheles 
He is satirical on human error. 


Now in the Devil’s name straight forward, sirrah! 


Or out your foolish flickering life I’ll blow. 


Ignis fatuus 
You are the Master of the house, I trow; 
Unto your bidding I must be obedient. 
But think, the hill is magic mad tonight, 
And since you’re guided by a wand’ring light, 
To be not too”! severe may prove expedient. 


Faust, MEPHISTOPHELES AND IGNIS FATUUS 
In alternate chorus 


Now the wizard’s land we enter, 

Glad and fain are we to tread it. 

Safe and free from misadventure 

Speed us, Sprite, for thy dear credit 
To the expanse for which we’re sighing. 
See how swift the trees are flying 

Past us in our onward going, 


20 “gentlemen” is crossed out, with “masters” written above in ink. 
ae ? ‘ mer 
21 ““O’er” crossed out, and “‘too” written above in ink. 





(3845) 
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(3860) 
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(3875) 
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870) 
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Borrow’s Translation of the ‘‘Walpurgisnacht” 


See the Alpine summits” bowing, 

While the crags their tempests muster 

Blow their ancient snouts and bluster.* (3880) 
Down beneath the moon’s pale lustre 

Midst the stones the brooks are roving. 

Songs I’m hearing, strains heart moving, 

Moans as if by lovers given, 

Voices from our days of heaven, (3885) 
Long forgotten bliss recalling ™ 

Whilst the Echo all doth render 

Back, like some old story tender.* 

Hark! what means this horrid gabble? 

Jays and all the feather’d rabble (3890) 
Seem upstarting now and brawling. 

What is that which there doth wander, 

Spindle-shank and pot like belly, 

Through the bush a salamander? 

Yes ’tis one, ’tis one I tell ye. 

And like snakes from rifts*® around us 

See the roots are twining bending, (3895) 
Noozes strange and wild extending, 

To entangle and confound us. 

Forth from living bulks, that lumber®’ 

Feelers stretch they without number, 

Feelers like the polypus’s. (3900) 
Whilst the mice through moors and mosses 

Scurry with their coats so shining! 

And the fire-flies swift are sweeping,” 

Crowded phalanx ever keeping,” 

Bent the madden’d rout on joining. (3905) 
But now tell me if we’re staying, 

Or if we are onward straying! 


#2 The line read originally: “See the big cliffs how they’re bowing.” The correction is made 
in ink; “Alpine summits” is written above the omitted words with a sharp pen. 

* The words, “their tempests” in the preceding line and ““Blow their ancient snouts and 
bluster” have been written with a sharp pen over erasures made in the original writing. 

* “Long forgotten bliss” has been written with a sharp pen over an erasure of the words 
originally there. 

% The last two lines of this section have been written three times. The first version, “And 
the echo is repeating Clear the magic tones so fleeting” has been crossed out with the following 
lines written in ink above: “Echo still at work to render Back the Magic notes so tender.” In 
the margin are written in ink the lines: “Meanwhile echo back doth render The tones, like 
some old story tender.” Both of these corrections have been crossed out in pencil, and per- 
pendicularly in the outside margin of the manuscript page has been written the last version of 
the lines, also in pencil, which is given above. The corrections in ink are all done with a sharp 


n. a 

* “rifts” is written with a sharp pen above “rocks,” which is crossed out. 

27 At first the line read: “Forth from bulks which, darkling lumber,” which is written 
with a sharp pen over an erasure of the original line. “Which, darkling” has been crossed out 
with “of dusky” written, also with a sharp pen, above. This modification has been further 
crossed out in pencil, with the necessary words added, also in pencil, to give the above reading. 
The line is awkward, however, in any reading, and not accurate. 
ot a line read initially: “And the fiery flies are sweeping.” The correction has been made 
in pencil. 

2° The original line, “Phalanx close and crowded keeping,” has been corrected with a sharp 
pen to give the above reading. 
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Whirligig each thing is playing; 
Rock and forest change their places, 
And the silly wand’ring blazes* 
Double, as we’re them surveying. 


Mephistopheles 


Grasp my skirt with all your power 
Midway here’s a rocky tower 
Whence you with wonder may behold 
Within the hill old Mammon’s gold. 


Faust 


How strangely shines earth’s surface under 

A dusky gleam like earliest ray ;* 

Down to the vasty horror yonder, 

The nether gulf, it finds its way. 

Here steam and vapour are ascending, (3920) 
There flame midst smoke and mist you see, 

Now like a slender thread ’tis wending, 

Now like a spring it gushes free.* 

Here doth it sweep with veins a hundred 

In proud expanse the valley through, (3925) 
But sudden in yon nook ’tis sunder’d 

And comes no more to charm the view.® 

Here near us fiery* sparks are pouring, 

Like golden sands which tempests chase. 


But see from foot to peak most soaring (3930) 
The huge whole mountain seems to blaze. 


Mephistopheles 


Does not old Mammon light in fashion glorious 

His palace up for this high festival? 

’Tis well that thou hast seen the splendour all; 

I hear the coming of the guests uproarious. (3935) 


Faust 


How through the air the wind’s brood rush with might! 
With strokes of pinion they my neck are warming! 


*® The original version, “And the wisps and wand’ring blazes,” has been corrected by a 

pen to give the above reading. 

3! “earliest” has been written in ink above ‘‘Morn’s first,” which is crossed out. The first 
reading would seem to be the more poetic of the two. 

® The first version of this line, “Now like a spring it bursts forth free,” was corrected with 
a pen to read: “Now bursts it forth like fountain free.” This has been crossed out in pencil, 
the final reading being written perpendicularly in the outer margin. 

* These last two lines, which have been corrected in ink, read originally: “There in yon 
narrow nook ’tissundered Sudden and comes no more to view.” The final “sudden” was cor- 
rected with a pen to read “suddenly,” the suffix being crossed out later with pencil. 

* “burning” has been written in ink above “fiery,”’ but is scratched out, so that the latter, 
which is underlined, seems to be the correct reading. 
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Mephistopheles 


Hold fast the rocks old ribs, or in their swarming 
Down to the gulf they’ll tumble thee outright. 
Mist shrouds the night and rack. 

Hear in the woods what an awful crack! 

Wildly the owls are flitting. 

Hark to the pillars splitting 

Of palaces verdant ever. 

The branches quiver and sever! 

The mighty stems are creaking! 

The straining roots are shrieking 

In wild mixt ruin down dashing 

O’er one another they’r crashing; 

Whilst midst the rocks so hoary (3950) 
Whirlwinds hurry and worry.* 

Hear’st not, brother, a chorus 

Of voices beneath and o’er us? 

Yes the enormous mountain along 

Horribly streameth the sorcerer’s song! 


Chorus of Witches 


To the Brocken the witches their way have ta’en, 
Yellow the stubble, green is the grain. 

There gather together the mighty band, 

On the top Sir Urian sits so grand. 

O’er stock and stone they go and ditch— 
Panteth the he-goat, sweateth the witch. 


A Voice 


See Mother Baubo comes in pride, 
On a mother sow sitting astride. 


Chorus 


Honor to them to whom honor is due! 

Old Baubo is first and is mounted too!” 
Hurrah for the sow and the witch on her back! 
Hollo and follow ye hellish pack. 


Voice 
What way didst come? 


% This line has been re-written with a pen. The original version, “The poor roots breaking 
and shrieking,” was used in Lavengro. 
* These last two lines have ok scratched through with pencil. Opposite nog (0 
which bears a second short pencil scratch, is written in the margin “scowling.” 
second line is written “Hurrying winds are howling.” All corrections are in pencil. ola 
a the original version in Lavengro, and apparently had no success in trying to change it 
te 


37 “is” is both times crossed out with a pen, but written in once more. 
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Voice 
O’er Ilsen’s steep! 


I peep’d in the nest of the owl asleep; (3970) 
She open’d such eyes.** 


Voice 


Are ye riding to hell, 
That ye gallop so fell?** 


Voice 


O murder! I’m flay’d!" 
See the wounds she“ has made! 


Chorus of Witches 


Broad is the path by which which [sic] we’re bound, 

What means this maddening press around? (3975) 
Besoms clutter against each other 

Chok’d is the baby, fainting the mother.* 


Wizards Half Chorus 


Like the snail in his house we creep and crawl, 
Before us far are the women all. 

When folks for Satan’s house depart, 

By a thousand steps has woman the start. 


The Other Half 


And little we reck, and little we care, 

By a thousand steps the woman gets there; 

But that which costs her a weary round 

The man achieves with a single bound.® (3985) 


% The original reading of these lines was the following: “‘O’er Ilsenstein’s breast! Then I 
peep’d at the owl as she sat on her nest. Two eyes she op’d at me.” The last line was corrected 
to “Such eyes she open’d” before the final reading. With the exception of this correction, which 
is also done in ink, the corrections are done with a sharp pen. 

%® These lines have been substituted for the original lines, crossed out by pen, which read: 
“To hell with thy hurry! Why ridst with such fury?” “‘with thy” had been A coud to “with 
your” in the first line, and “‘all this” had been written above the second before the final reading 
was arrived at. The first version is probably the better of the two and a closer translation of the 
German (O fahre zur Hille! Was reitst du so schnelle !) 

4 The first version, “I’m flay’d and betray’d,” has been crossed out. The above line is 
written in ink beside it. 

41 “she” has been written with a sharp pen over an erasure. Final “‘t’”’ has also been 
crossed from “has,” from which one conjectures that Borrow probably wrote “thou hast” in 
the original version. The correction shows careful textual comparison at some later date. The 
German reads: ‘‘Mich hat sie geschunden, Da sieh nur die Wunden.”’ 

“ The first version of these two lines was: “Pitchfork and beson fight—what a pother! 
The child is chok’d squelch falls the mother.” “squelch” has an illegible word written above, 
which has again been crossed out. Borrow has attained a smoother verse, although “pitchfork” 
has dropped out altogether. The second line of the final version has been written with a sharp 


pen 


8 The original reading of the last two lines is: “But that which costs her so much ado 
The man achieves with a bound or two.”’ The corrections are made with a pen. 
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Voice above 


Come along, come along from Felsenmeer!“ 
3970 ; 
Voices from below 
O gladly on high ourselves we'd rear. 
We wash and we clean from speck and stain; 
But alas, our toil is all in vain.” 


Both Choruses 


The wind is hush’d, the stars are fled, (3990) 
The troubled Moon conceals her head; 

Scatters our host in its raging route 

Clouds of fiery sparks about.” 


Voice from below 
Halt! Halt! 


3975) Voice from above 


Who cries from below the rocky vault?’ (3995) 


Voice below 


Take me with you, gentles dear! 

I’ve climbing been this hundred year, 
3980) And yet can get to the summit never. 

Fain I’d be with my equals ever.“ 


Both Choruses 


The besom bears o’er land and wave, (4000) 
So does the fork and the buck so brave; 

He who today can’t soar from clay, 

Is a ruin’d man for ever and aye. 





3985) 
Half Witch below 
‘hen I I trudge along with weary mind, 
— I’m left so far, so far behind; (4005) 
At home a sorceress me they call, 
read: And here I’m nothing, nothing at all. 
“with 
ading Chorus of Witches 
of the . 
The salve gives courage to the hag, 
ine is A noble sail is every rag, 
Each trough a shallop good and tight; (4010) 
been : . : 
t” in He ne’er will fly who can’t fly tonight. 
. Th 
P “ It is interesting to note that Borrow changes the “Felsensee” of the original to “Felsen- 
ther! meer.” I see no apparent explanation, unless he were translating perhaps from memory, which 
bove, played him false, or simply needed a rime for “rear.” 
fork” “ The first reading was: “But alas, alas it is all in vain.” The line is corrected by pen. 
sharp “ The original version, “Our magic host in its raging route/Breathes clouds of fiery 
sparks about,” has been altered with ink. 
, ado ‘7 “below” is written in by pen for ‘“‘to us,” which is crossed out. 


‘8 Originally: “I fain would be with my equals ever.” Correction made in ink. 





Reed 


Both Choruses 


And whilst we sail around the peak, 
Do ye the lower regions seek, 
And let the meadow cover’d be 
Far and wide with your gramarie. 
part descend, 


Mephistopheles 


What clanging and banging, what rustling and clapping! 
What hissing and whizzing, what hustling and flapping! 
What flame and stench most pestilent, 

A truly witch-like element !** 

Now hold on fast, or you away are rent. 

Where art thou? 


Faust (in the distance) 
Here! 


Mephistopheles 


What! there already drifted? 
Then must I use the power with which I’m gifted. 
Sir Volad’s here. make way, sweet folks, around®® 
Here, Doctor, grasp me! now with one good bound 
Let us escape this throng which upward rushes; 
Too lunatic for me are such like crushes. 


There something sparkles with particular glare, 
Something attracts me into yonder bushes; 
Come, come! we there will quietly repair. 


Faust 


Perverse one! Well! pursue your inclination; 
No doubt it doth denote no wisdom slight 
To seek the Brocken on Walpurgisnight, 
For solitude and pleasant isolation. 


Mephistopheles 


Observe those pretty flames which rise and tremble! 
A merry club doth there assemble. 
One’s not alone though small the company. 


Faust 


Aloft, aloft, aloft I pant to be! 

Already see I whirling smoke and blaze. 

There rush the dauntless to the sire of evil; 

Full many a riddle one might there unravel. (4040) 


The line read originally: “Forming a true witch element!’ Correction in ink. 
& “Come, come, Sir Wisp” has been crossed out with pencil. “Sir Volad’s here” has been 
written in the margin to replace the original words. Borrow has carelessly misspelled “Voland.” 





Borrow’s Translation of the ‘‘Waipurgisnacht” 


Mephistopheles 
Whilst many more would gather in their place. 
The great world leave unto its roar and riot, 
We’ll house us there in peace and quiet. 
It has from old a practice been 
To fashion little worlds the greater world within. 
Young naked witches yonder I descry, 
And old ones clad for an especial reason.” 
Be friendly now, just for a little season; 
The trouble’s slight, the pleasure high. 
And hark! the sound of instruments salutes me! 
We will advance, though ill that tinkling suits me. 
Come! come! you must, so do not hesitate; 
I’ll forward step and introduce you straight, 
And that once done you’ll never think of blaming. 
What say’st thou, friend? this is no small expanse; 
Unto the end you scarce can send your glance. 
A hundred fires in a row are flaming; 
They dance, they chat, they cook, they drink, they kiss; 
Now say, if aught can better be than this. 


Faust 


How do you mean to mingle in this revel? 
As simple sorcerer or mighty devil? 


Mephistopheles 


Although I love to go incognito, 

On gala days I must my order show.® 

No golden garter shall declare my station, 

The horse’s hoof’s the best recommendation. 

Seest thou the snail? creeping she comes, good lady, 

With her strange face, so form’d to peak and pry; 

I’ll wager she has scented me already. 

I could not, if I would, myself deny. 

From fire to fire now comrade let us stir,™ (4070) 

You'll be the wooer I your trumpeter. 

To certain individuals who are seated around some gleaming 
coals 

Old gentlemen, you seem apart to gather;® 

Midst of a circle I would see you rather— 

A circle of brave youths whose goblets foam; 

One’s quite enough alone when one’s at home.* (4075) 


_ & The line has been corrected with ink from: “Leave thou the great world to its roar and 
riot.” 
52 The first reading was: “And old ones who are clad, for a good reason.” The change was 
made with a sharp pen. “ly” has been erased from “especial.” mm 
5 The line read originally : “On gala days one must one’s order show.” Correction in ink. 
4 The original version was: “Come now: from fire to fire let us stir.” Correction in ink. 
Pe Corrected by a sharp pen from the first version: “old gentlemen, pray why apart here 
gather.” 
_ “in full carouse” has been crossed out in ink, and “whose goblets foam” written above 
in pencil. “in ones own house” has been crossed out in ink and pencil, and “When one’s at 
home” written above in pencil. 





Reed 


General 
Let no one place his confidence on nations! 
However great his services and true; 
For with the people—O I lose my patience— 
As with the ladies, youth, sir, all can do. 


Minister 


I fear the world is sadly gone astray, 

The good old school shall always have my praises; 
When I and mine fill’d all the highest places, 
That was the time the golden time of day. 


Parvenue 


We were not fools, as all the world discern’d, 
And stuck at nought our measures in fulfilling; 
But now all things are topsy turvy turned, 
Just as to keep them steady we were willing.* 


Author 


Who now in general through a book will go, 

In which grave matters soberly are treated! 

As for the dear young gentlefolks I vow 

They’re one and all most desperately conceited. 


Mephistopheles 
(who all of a sudden appears exceedingly aged) 


I felt the judgment day was drawing nigh 
As up the mountain I last time was plodding, 
For as my cask runs somewhat muddily,™® 
No doubt the world to its decline is nodding. 


Old Toy Witch 


Sweet masters seize this opportunity! 

I hope that you will please awhile to tarry! 

Look with attention on the wares I carry; 

Of every kind of thing here’s good supply. 

And yet there’s nothing midst this precious medley, 
Whose equal you on earth will scarcely find, 

Which has not wrought some mischief dark and deadly 
Unto the world and unto human kind. 


5? First version: ‘‘When we to keep them steady were most willing.”’ Correction in ink. 

58 These lines have given Borrow considerable trouble. The original lines, “And as for the 
dear young folks, I vow,/They ne’er were yet so desperately conceited,” have been crossed out 
in ink, and above is written with a sharp pen, “And as for the young people, high or low, I 
can’t abide them when they are so conceited.”’“high or low’’and “can’t abide” are written 
over erasures. “And as for the young” and “I can’t abide them” are again scratched out, and 
opposite them in the margin is written respectively, also with a sharp pen, “As for the youth- 
ful” and “I can’t abide them.” The last reading given in the text above is written closely be- 
tween the last of the original lines and the name of the next speaker. Borrow was evidently 
struggling for a smoother verse. 

59 “vat” is crossed out by pen and “cask” is written above. 
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Borrow’s Translation of the ‘‘Walpurgisnacht” 


No dagger® here which has not oft been ruddy, 
No goblet, but has pour’d the horrid flame 

Of wasting poison in some healthful body, 

No bracelet, but has some sweet girl or dame 
Beguil’d—no sword but has the covenant riven, 
Or, vengeful, from behind the death wound given. 


Mephistopheles 
Mistress, you do not understand the fashion. 
What’s done is past! what’s past is done! 
Only for novelties we feel a passion; 
Stick close to them, let other things alone. 
Faust 
I hope my senses will not leave me! 
This is high mass, or I deceive me! 
Mephistopheles 
Upward is all the vortex striving; 
We are but driven whilst we think we’re driving. 


Faust 
Tell me who’s that! 
Mephistopheles 
Survey her well, survey! 
That’s Lilith. 
Faust 
Who? 


Mephistopheles 


Adam’s first wife, they say. 
But oh beware thee of her hair, her glory, 
The only ornament she ever wears; 
If once therewith a young man she ensnares, 
She’ll never let him go, so goes the story. 


Faust 
There two, an old one and a young, are seated; 
They have been dancing and are somewhat heated! 
Mephistopheles 
Today repose no one must hope to win. 
Come let us join; a new dance they begin. 
Faust (dancing with the young one) 


Once on a time I chanc’d to see, 
In a dream I had, an apple-tree; 
Thereon two lovely apples shone, 
I wish’d to make them both my own. 


60 “s” has been scratched out with a pen. 
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(4105) 


(4110) 


(4115) 


(4120) 


(4125) 


(4130) 





Reed 
The Fair One 


Ever since times of paradise 

The applekin has pleas’d men’s eyes; 
It doth rejoice me much to know 
My garden such fair fruit can show. 


Mephistopheles 
with the old one. 


Once on a time I chanc’d to see 

In a dream I had, a riven old tree, 

It has a hole, I dare not tell 

How wide, and yet [it] pleas’d me well. 


The Old One 


With kindest greetings I salute 

The gemman with the horse’s foot; 
Let him muster all his fire, 

If for old Bess he feels desire. 


Proktophantasmist 


Accursed race, what’s this? what do ye mean? 
Is it not prov’d to ye by pens full clever, 
That on two feet no spirit moveth ever? 
Yet here like men of fiesh ye dance the green! 


The Fair One (dancing) 
What does this creature in this ball of ours? 


Faust, dancing 


O! everywhere about he scours. 

Whilst others dance he criticises; 

And save each step is done as he advises, 

He’ll say ’twere better it had ne’er been done. 
But least he loves to see us moving on. 

If in a circle ye be turning, turning, 

Like to himself within his ancient mill, 

Then he’ll exclaim good! good! that’s not so ill; 
Bove all if ye but say of him ye’re learning. 


Proktophantasmist 


Are ye still there? who e’er the like beheld? 
Vanish! the mists of nonsense are dispell’d! 

But oh these Devils by no rules are daunted. 
We’re sapient all, and yet each nook is haunted. 
How long gainst error I have preach’d and yell’d, 
Yet ghosts still be, who e’er the like beheld? 


st The last two lines of this stanza are written in pencil. They must have been left blank in 
the first writing of the manuscript. 





(4135) 


Borrow’s Translation of the ‘‘Walpurgisnacht” 


The Fair One 
Friend, pray be still; your words are far too many! 


Proktophantasmist 
Now in your teeth ye spirits I declare, 
The spirit’s despotism I’ll not bear; 
My spirit ne’er can practice any. 


they dance away 
I can do nothing now; but ’tis no matter; 
Where’er they wander I will still attend, 
And do not doubt before my end 
Of poets and of ghosts to get the better. 


Mephistopheles 
Down in some muddy pool he’ll set him quickly, 
For that’s the way he solaces his mind, 
And as blood leeches hang about him thickly, 
Relief from poets and from ghosts he’ll find. 


To Faust, who has lefi the dancers 


Say why hast thou let go the lovely maiden? 
Who whilst you danc’d so sweet and melting sang. 


Faust 


Oh! midst of her sweet warbling sprang 
From out her mouth a mouse as red as scarlet. 


Mephistopheles 
Let not such trifles, friend, your glee abate, 
For such will happen in a pastoral féte; 
Enough that ’twas not gray, the leaping varlet. 


Faust 
Then saw I— 


Mephistopheles 
What? 


[Faust] 


Mephisto seest thou not 
A pallid, lovely child standing far off and lonely? 
Her feet seem gyved, and tis with trouble only 
She shoves herself along from spot to spot. 
I must confess, to me it doth appear 
That child resembles much my Gretchen dear. 


Mephistopheles 


Pray let it pass—that is no canny sight. 

A lifeless image ’tis of magic sleight. 

To meet that figure is by no means good; 
It curdles with its gaze the human blood. 
To stone full many it has turn’d, ’tis said, 
Have you not heard of the Medusa’s head? 


(4170) 


(4180) 


(4185) 





Reed 


Faust 


The eyes methinks are those of one who has suffer’d 
A violent death, unclos’d they still remain. 

That is the breast, to me which Gretchen proffer’d, 
That the sweet body I embrac’d so fain. 


Mephistopheles 


Thou easy fool, therein the sorcery lies! 
His own true love it seems to each one’s eyes. 


Faust 


What horrid pain! what joy elysian! 

I cannot tear me from this vision. 

How strangely that one thread of crimson hue, 

Which round her neck of beauty she is wearing, 

Adorneth it, though scarce so broad appearing (4205) 
As a knife’s back! 


Mephistopheles 


Quite right! I see it too. 
She also bears her head sometimes, I reckon, 
Beneath her arm; by Perseus off ’twas stricken.— 
But mark me, friend, delusion is the whole! 
Come, come let us proceed along the knoll; (4210) 
As in a park ’tis pleasant here to wander 
What’s this?—unless deceiv’d by witchcraft foul 
I see a theatre of size and grandeur. 
What’s going on? 


Bill distributor 


Straight we begin anew— 
Begin another piece the last of seven; 
To act so many is our constant way. 
A Dilletant has written it and given, 
And Dilletants are those the piece that play. 
Now pray excuse me, Sirs, I have no leisure; 
My dilectation is to draw the curtain. 


Mephistopheles 


That they have come to Blocksberg gives me pleasure, 
Henceforward they belong to us; that’s certain. 
LILLIAN E. REED 


Newcomb College, 
Tulane University 





(4205) 


ROBERT BROWNE AND THE DATE 
OF HEYWOOD’S LUCRECE 


PROFESSOR ARTHUR M. CLARK, in his biography of Thomas Hey- 
wood, suggested 1606 or 1607 as the likeliest dates of composition for Hey- 
wood’s play The Rape of Lucrece. He noticed within the work echoes of 
Macbeth, and thus narrowed the time during which it could have been writ- 
ten to the two years between composition of Macbeth and publication in 
1608 of Lucrece. But the Macbeth influence, together with that from other 
Shakespearean plays, came, I believe, from Heywood’s thorough overhaul- 
ing of his drama in 1607. The original version, according to internal and 
external evidence, apparently dates from 1594. Most noticeable indications 
that the play belongs among Heywood’s earliest works are its many incon- 
ruities. 

' The Rape of Lucrece has long puzzled critics. Charles Baldwyn, the first 
editor to offer anything like a modern reprint of the play, calls it “‘a sort of 
dramatic monster, in the construction of which every rule of propriety is 
violated, and all grace and symmetry are set at defiance.” And he suggests 
that “the author . . . must have produced it when in a state of inebriety.’”” 
The censure of A. W. Ward is hardly less severe, although he levels his 
sharpest criticism particularly at Heywood’s use of the fantastic character 
Valerius, a Roman nobleman who sings more than a score of lively songs. 
Ward declares that “Among all the vagaries which the literature of the 
stage has in our own or in any other country permitted itself, I know of 
none more exquisitely absurd than that of introducing into a tragedy on 
such a subject as that of Tarquin’s crime ...a novel sort of clown... 
distinguished by his capacity for singing all the comic songs of the day.” 
These songs of Valerius also annoyed J. A. Symounds. For him, “the whole 
matter is turned into ridicule, and it is difficult after this musical break- 
down to read the tragedy except as a burlesque.’ 

Heywood’s strange fusion of nobleman and singing clown has inspired 
pages of puzzled comment. Valerius’ noisy intrusion into a plot where he so 
obviously does not belong is impossible to ignore. But, as Baldwyn implies, 
the singer is by no means the only puzzle in the play. Even the casual reader 
notices, besides this obvious impropriety, the quantities of rhyme and the 
curious violence of the dialogue, characteristics which had practically dis- 
appeared from Heywood’s dramas well before 1607, when he supposedly 
wrote The Rape of Lucrece. These and other elements no less out of place in 
their setting augment the array of problems facing a student of the play. 
And although they do not all, like Valerius, shout their strangeness, they 
demand quite as insistently as he that the critic explain their presence in the 
drama. 

Let us first consider the extravagance of style. Well before 1607 Hey- 
wood, having at last learned the value of restraint, had virtually abandoned 
bombast as a rhetorical device. We see his mature dramatic technique at its 
best in A Woman Killed with Kindness, a play of 1604, in which by re- 
strained and simple dialogue he developed pathos intense enough to move 


. 1 Charles Baldwyn (ed.), The Old English Drama (London, 1825), 1, preface to The Rape of 
ucrece, iii. 
2 A. W. Ward, A History of English Dramatic Literature (London, 1875), 1, 581. 
8 J. A. Sy monds, ‘ ‘Thomas Heywood,” introduction to The Dramatic Works of Thomas 
Heywood (Lenton, 1903), ed. Verity, p. xxiv. 
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three centuries of readers. A famous sample will serve to show his high 
achievement in the portrayal of emotion. 


O God, O God, that it were possible 

To undo things done; to call back yesterday; 
That time could turn up his swift sandy glass, 

To untell the days, and to redeem these hours. 
Or that the sun 

Could, rising from the west, draw his coach backward, 
Take from th’ account of time so many minutes 
Till he had all these seasons call’d again, 

Those minutes and those actions done in them, 
Even from her first offence; that I might take her 
As spotless as an angel in my arms. 

But, oh! I talk of things impossible, 

And cast beyond the moon.‘ 


These lines reach a level of genius normally far beyond Heywood’s power, 
even in A Woman Killed with Kindness. But as his less notable dramas indi- 
cate, he had learned before 1607 to move an audience by techniques far 
subtler than those displayed in The Rape of Lucrece. 

This play, in contrast with most of the works of his maturity, froths 
with artificial sentiment. Much of its dialogue, inflated and extravagant, 
completely fails to move the reader. The diction is often artificial; such 
expressions as “‘tranquillous pleasures,” “tenebrouse silence,” and “‘single 
monomachie”’ abound. And the complete lack of restraint in the plotting 
and action of the play accords with its style. The Queen’s savage desecra- 
tion of her father’s corpse and her insistent emphasis upon her own brutal- 
ity belong to drama of a type different from that which Heywood generally 
wrote, even for the Red Bull crowds,’ after the close of the century. Samples 
of early style occur throughout the play, but two brief specimens from the 
speeches of Tullia will serve for illustration. 


Lets lave our brows then in that crimson flood; 
We must be bold and dreadlesse: who aspires, 
Mounts by the lives of fathers, sons, or sires. 


No matter: let his mangled body lie, 

And with his base confederates strew the streets, 
That, in disgrace of his usurped pride, 

We o’er his trunke may in our chariot ride, 

For mounted like a Queene, t’would do me good 
To wash my Coach-naves in my fathers blood.‘ 


The tortured metaphor in these lines 


The state is full of dropsy, and swollen big 

With windy vapours, which my sword must pierce, 
To purge th’ infected blood, bred by the pride 

Of these infested bloods 


characterizes dialogue generally inferior to that of the mature Heywood. 
Several critics, believing the play to be a production of Heywood’s ma- 
turity, sought to explain its anomalies—the style, the songs, the singing 


* A Woman Killed with Kindness, rv, iv. 

5 The Red Bull was “from the beginning frankly a plain man’s playhouse, where 
clownery, clamor, and spectacle vied with subject matter flattering to the vanity of trades- 
men.” Louis Wright, Middle-Class Culture in Elizabethan England (Chapel Hill, 1935), p. 609. 

John Pearson (ed.), The Dramatic Works of Thomas Heywood (London, 1874), v, 166, 
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Robert Browne and the Date of Heywood’s “ Lucrece”’ 173 


clown—by ascribing them to the author’s desire to please his audience. 
Valerius, the musical nobleman, they saw as a particularly apt illustration 
of the way in which some dramatists would pander to the taste of a vulgar 
public. One wonders, however, why Haywood should insert so fantastic a 
figure in only one play and why, if audiences in 1608 demanded such incon- 
gruities as The Rape of Lucrece contains, other writers did not follow Hey- 
wood’s example. And even if we grant that Valerius’ ribald songs were de- 
signed solely for gallery appeal, we leave still unexplained several lesser 
anomalies. 

At least one critic, Charles Whibley, considered the play a burlesque, 
accepting its vagaries as somewhat uncertainly directed satire, and insisted 
that in the bombast and extravagance of the drama, Heywood was laughing 
at somebody or something.’ But he failed satisfactorily to explain at what 
or whom Heywood was laughing. His point of view is difficult to accept for 
several reasons. Heywood, who was never a practiced satirist, avowedly 
took no delight in controversies;* it is, therefore, improbable that he would 
have launched so provocative an attack—one sure to invite reprisals. The 
Rape of Lucrece was itself, in fact, parodied in 1608 for the very character- 
istics which caused Whibley to consider it a burlesque.* Apparently, then, 
it was not a farce, since there would be little point in burlesqueing the play’s 
absurdities unless these absurdities were originally intended to be taken 
seriously. 

A solution to most of the problems is to be had, as I have suggested, by 
shifting the supposed date of composition. Such vaunting speeches and ex- 
travagant sentiment as The Rape of Lucrece offers belong, apparently, to 
those months which Heywood called “‘my Infancy of Judgment... and 
first practice’; they indicate that the drama in its original form dates from 
his early years in London. An examination of The Four Prentices, also writ- 
ten during this time of “first practice,’”’ reveals characteristics similar to 
many of those which puzzle us in The Rape of Lucrece. But in The Four 
Prentices they have excited small comment, since Heywood avowedly 
wrote it in his early, experimental days. Here appear the same extravagance 
of statement and the same over-strained sentiment. The young dramatist 
so consistently overdoes his speeches of emotion that we can readily select 
several which ring similar to those from Lucrece. 


Yes, I will stand, base wretch, when thou shalt fall, 
And strike thee dead, and trampling on thy bulke 
By stamping with my foot c out thy soul: 
Take that you slave, for bidding Eustace stand. 
(Pearson, m, 187) 


Yee slaves, ile beate you all into a mousehole: 
And like a baited Lyon at a stake, 
Kill all the curres that come but neere to barke: 
Yee Guls, have yee no better men amongst you? 
Defie your Captaine from me: here I stand, 
To dare him to a Combat hand to hand. 

(Pearson, m, 188) 


1924) Charles ¥: Whibley (ed.), The Conspiracy of Cataline and the War of Jugurtha (London, 
, p. xxiii ff. 

® See the to An A pology for Actors. 

* Much of the satire in Beaumont and Fletcher’s The Knight of the Burning Pestle is di- 
rected at The Rape of Lucrece. See A. M. Clark, Thomas Heywood, Playwright Miscellanist 
(Oxford, 1931), p. 47. 
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The play’s many rhymes also suggest its kinship in point of time with 
The Four Prentices. Both dramas, according to the fashion of 1594, are 
loaded with couplets. A selected specimen will serve to show how much the 
dialogue of the play belongs to the mode of 1594. 


I love the Lady and her grace desire, 

Nor can my love wrong what my thoughts admire. 

Aruns, no question but your wife is chast, 

And thrifty, but this Lady knows no waste. 

Valerius, yours is modest, something faire, 

Her grace and beauty are without compare, 

Thine Muéius well dispos’d, and of good feature, 

But the world yields not so divine a creature. 

Horatius, thine a smug lasse and grac’t well, 

But amongst all, faire Lucrece doth excell. 

Then our impartiall heart and judging eyes, 

This verdict gives, faire Lucrece wins the prize. 
(Pearson, v, 212) 


More significant, however, than the amount of rhyme is the fact that the 
couplets cluster heavily in a few scenes which apparently survived, with 
only minor changes, in their original form. But other scenes, obviously much 
affected by a late revision, contain almost no rhyme. For example, the epi- 
sode in which Sextus threatens Lucrece in her bed and finally bears her 
from the stage is copied from Shakespeare’s Lucrece, a poem of 1594, and 
must have been part of the original version; probably we have this passage 
substantially as Heywood first set it down. Of its 145 lines, 66 form coup- 
lets; and since many of the remaining 79 are short prose expressions, the 
couplets almost equal the blank verse. In contrast is the scene which ends 
with the noblemen preparing to arouse the Forum mob by displaying the 
body of Lucrece. Since this section is an obvious imitation of the Forum 
episode in Julius Caesar, a play of about 1599, it must have been much re- 
vised at a late date. And it contains one couplet. Apparently, then, Lucrece 
was originally even more heavily loaded with rhyme than it is now. 

Because so many of the play’s peculiarities indicate that it is a product 
of the author’s youth one ought to examine as best he can Heywood’s 
activities during those first years in London seeking any clues which might 
indicate that the poet was engaged at this time in its composition. After he 
left Cambridge, probably in 1593,!° he may have gone directly to London 
and set to work for Henslowe. There is, however, a possibility that he first 
joined Robert Browne and a group of Worcester’s men for a trip abroad. 
But, however he spent his first months after leaving Cambridge, he was 
surely in London early in 1594 when references to his plays began to appear 
in Henslowe’s Diary. 

Our first evidence that he wrote his Lucrece in this year comes from his 
early admiration for Shakespeare. Exactly when this began we do not know, 
but sometime before 1594 he had acquired that desire to imitate his master 
which was to last for the rest of his life. It expressed itself first in his Oenone 
and Paris," a narrative poem published in the spring of 1594. In many ways 
Heywood’s work is simply a plagiarism of the plot and text of Shakespeare’s 
Venus and Adonis and offers an excellent example of the young writer, 
fresh from the university, copying a popular poet of the day. 


10 Clark, op. cit., p. 4. x 
1 Although the poem is signed simply “T.H.,” Dr. J. Q. Adams in a forthcoming edition 
of Oenone shows good reason for ascribing its authorship to Heywood. 
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After Shakespeare’s second narrative poem, The Rape of Lucrece, had 
appeared in May or June of 1594, one might expect Heywood to attempt 
another imitation. It is certainly more likely that Shakespeare’s work would 
inspire such effort immediately, as Venus and Adonis had done, rather than 
thirteen years later. And probably before the summer was well advanced, 
Heywood’s play, trailing clouds of Shakespearean imagery, did appear. 
Perhaps for monetary reasons he decided to cast his imitation in dramatic 
mold; the actors, after long months of touring caused by sieges of the plague 
in 1592 and 1593, were returning to London in the spring of 1594, and Hey- 
wood knew that the popularity of Shakespeare’s poem would assure the 
ready sale of a play on the same theme. Because Shakespeare had treated 
only one episode in the Tarquin-Lucrece story, Heywood, whose drama 
includes five distinct actions, had to use an additional source. But in the 
scenes covering episodes treated by the poem, his imagery, phraseology, 
even his characters are as faithfully copied from Shakespeare as are those in 
his earlier Oenone and Paris. 

Evidently Heywood sold his play, not to Henslowe, since there is no 
notice of it in the Diary, but to some troupe of actors. It was apparently 
staged in the summer of 1594, for later that year Michael Drayton in his 
Legend of Matilda, spoke of 


Lucrece, of whom proud Rome has boasted long, 
Lately revived to live another age, 

And here arriv’d to tell of Tarquins wrong, 
Her chast deniall and the Tyrants rage, 
Acting her passions on our stately stage ... .” 


I find it difficult to believe that this passage, with its reference to Lucrece 
upon the stage, does not refer to Heywood’s play. Unfortunately, since 
Drayton did not register his poem at Stationers’ Hall, we do not have the 
entry record to help us in determining the exact date of its composition. 
But apparently there was ample time for Heywood to compose his play be- 
tween publication of Shakespeare’s Lucrece in the spring and composition 
of Drayton’s Matilda. Professor Hebel suggested the summer of 1594 as the 
time of composition for Drayton’s poem,” although, since it was not pub- 
lished until December," it may well have been written later. At any rate, 
Heywood, who could compose a play within a month, had time to get his 
Lucrece on the boards before Drayton wrote his Legend of Matilda. 

After its early performance in London, The Rape of Lucrece slips into 
oblivion until 1607, when it again appears in Heywood’s hands. All at- 
tempts to trace the play during this gap in its history trickle away into sup- 
position. But because of the actor Robert Browne’s later close association 
with it, a clue which is strengthened slightly by scattered bits of evidence, 
I suggest that it was taken by him to the Continent, along with several 
other plays which came into his possession at about the same time. Records 
of Browne’s performances during his numerous Continental tours are dis- 
couragingly fragmentary and contain no mention of Lucrece. A curious coin- 
cidence, however, is worth noticing. At the academy theater in Strassburg, 
a city on severai of Browne’s itineraries, was presented in 1599 a drama- 


12 J, William Hebel (ed.), The Works of Michael Drayton (Oxford, 1931), 1, 215. Several 
scholars (e. g., Chambers, William Shakespeare, u, 192, and Clark, op. cit., p. 46) have 
doubted that this passage referred to Shakespeare’s poem, but since no dramatic version of the 
Lucrece legend was thought to exist in England in 1594, Drayton’s allusion remained unex- 
plained. 3 Ibid., Vv, 32. “4 Ibid., V, xx. 
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tized version of the Lucrece story with German argument.” This perform- 
ance would be hardly worth mention except that it represents the first 
German staging of the Livy version of the story, which provides the plot of 
Heywood’s drama. This Strassburg Lucrece is the first German play to in- 
corporate the episode of the officers at the banquet, the bet, the scene pre- 
senting Lucrece and her maids at their housework, and the testing of the 
women, all prominent parts of Heywood’s play. Since German dramatists 
turned frequently to the plays of the English for models, is it not quite pos- 
sible that one of Browne’s performances on the Continent of Heywood’s 
play influenced the Strassburg work?" 

The next possible clue to the whereabouts of the play during these years 
after 1594 also suggests that it was in Browne’s possession. Although he 
spent much of his time touring the Continent with his troupe or attached 
as an entertainer to one or another of the German petty courts, he also 
played at irregular intervals in England. If The Rape of Lucrece was in his 
repertoire, probably he performed it during some of these English visits. 
And we do have creditable evidence that it was staged in England not long 
after 1594. In Ben Jonson’s Cymthia’s Revels (1601) occurs the line, “He 
makes a face like a stabb’d Lucrece,” an allusion, I believe, to Heywood’s 
play. If Jonson’s simile was effective, his audience must surely have been 
familiar with the spectacle of Lucrece’s suicide, particularly with her grim- 
ace as she stabbed herself. An audience would, of course, acquire such famil- 
iarity most readily from the stage. The fact that Browne was in England, 
associated with Derby’s men, during the winters of 1599-1600 and 1600- 
1601"” strengthens the supposition that Heywood’s play was in performance 
when Jonson wrote Cynthia’s Revels. 

The validity of the third indication that Browne was associated with the 
play before 1607 depends upon a knowledge of that actor and his habits. 
His association with his fellow players, particularly the Queen’s men, is 
unusually important, since, as we shall discover, The Rape of Lucrece owes 
its revival in 1607 chiefly to the esteem which Browne’s fellows bore him. 
As early as 1583 he was a respected member of Worcester’s men™ and a 
companion of Edward and John Alleyn. He knew Heywood, probably from 
the dramatist’s first months in London; and although he went abroad again 
and again, he remained in close association with his friends in England, 
recruiting players from among his old companions for his trips abroad and 
himself acting with them in England between tours. 

On the Continent he became a favorite, especially in Germany. Emil 
Herz, in his studies of the various troupes on tour,'* offers evidence sufficient 
to explain Browne’s popularity. As we have noticed, he sometimes translated 
his English plays into German and enlivened his performances with many 
types of entertainment. One member of his troupe, as we are told, was a 


. taal s ae, Die Dramatischen Auffihrungen im Gymnasium su Strassburg (Strass- 
urg, » P. » 

46 Hans Galinski, noticing the unusual similarity between Heywood’s play and the Strass- 
burg Lucrece, comments on the fact that both plays should put this new material on the stage 
for the first time—one in England, the other in name ahnaet simultaneously. But since 
he assumes Heywood’s Lucrece to be a play of 1607, he suggests no direct connection between 
the two. Hans Galinski, Der Lukretia-stoff in der Welllitieratur (Breslau, 1932), p. 102. 

17 Sir E. K. Chambers, The Elisabethan Stage (Oxford, 1923), 1, 278-279. 

18 Edwin Nungezer, A Dictionary of Actors (New Haven, 1929), p. 60. . 

1% Emil Herz, Englische Schauspieler und Englisches Schauspiel sur Zeit Shakespeares in 
Deutschland (Hamburg und Leipzig, 1903), p. 14. 
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poet especially commissioned to write songs for the plays. Others were 
skilled vocal and instrumental musicians. In order to take advantage of his 
troupe’s talents, Browne added to what had originally been serious dramas 
a variety of songs and jests, paying no heed to the demands of dramatic 
propriety. He relied heavily upon his clowning and singing to please his 
audiences, and his songs and instrumental music were remarkably popular. 
Herz gives this interesting statement of Browne’s duties at the court of 
Cassell in 1597, clearly indicating his musical ability and that of his troupe. 


Das erwahnte Bestallungsdekret setzt die Dienstleistungen Brownes dahin fest, dass er ‘jeder 
Zeitt schuldig unnd bereitt sein soll, uff unser erfordern und begeren neben seiner Gesellschaft 
unns allerley Artt Lustiger Komédien, Tragédien, unnd Spile, wie wir dieselben enttweder selbst 
erfinden unnd ihm angeben werden, oder er von sich wissen oder erfinden wurtt, anstellen und 
halten, auch sowohl in Musika Vokali als Instrumentali wie auch in allen Anderen sachen 
darinnen wir ihnen geubtt erfahren, unnd dienlich wissen guttwillig unnd unverdrossen ge- 
brauchen lassen.”** 


The important thing for us to notice is that The Rape of Lucrece, with its 
startlingly inappropriate songs, is an excellent specimen of Brown’s handi- 
work. 

After his association in 1601 with Derby’s men, Browne spent the next 
few years on the Continent, except for brief interludes in England. But in 
the spring of 1607 he and his men found the times hard. Unable to earn a 
living in Germany, the troupe disbanded in March,” and Browne and some 
of the other actors returned to England then or soon after. He was surely 
in England before August 4, 1708, when William Sly willed to one Robert 
Browne his share in the Globe.” 

When, beset with financial troubles, he returned to London in the early 
summer of 1607, he apparently sought out his old company, Worcester’s 
men, now under the Queen’s patronage. Since, as we have noticed, he had 
remained in very close association with his old friends, he would logically 
turn to them for aid at this time, just as he had done before and was to do 
many times later. But they, too, had fallen on evil days. The plague raging 
in London had driven part of the company into the provinces. Heywood, 
however, was in the city awaiting the troupe’s return when the death toll 
should subside with the coming of fall. When Browne found him he was 
probably seeking material for plays which he could offer his company on its 
return. And, although Heywood could give little direct financial aid to his 
old friend, he could help him in other ways. If, as seems likely, Browne 
owned the manuscript of The Rape of Lucrece, Heywood revised it and 
“modernized” it for sale to the Queen’s men, retaining several of Browne’s 
songs, adding others, and polishing up Browne’s own role of Valerius, now 
converted into a singing comedian’s part. A few of the songs Heywood wrote 
especially for the play; at least one, the Dutch catch, Browne had picked 
up on the Continent; and the rest were current ballads and catches popular 
at the time. 

Other evidence enhances the plausibility of this supposition. The amaz- 
ingly inappropriate songs of Valerius, thrust bodily into the text and ruin- 
ing the play as a serious drama, were surely included for some particular 


% Ibid. 
1 Nungezer, op. cit., p. 62. On March 1, 1607, one of the officers of Landgrave Maurice of 
Hesse, for whom Browne and his troupe had been performing, reported that the actors found 
their salaries inadequate and intended leaving. 
* Ibid. The Robert Browne of the will is generally thought to be the actor. 
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actor, and Browne was admirably suited for the role: We can also feel sure 
that Heywood would have tried financially to help his old companion, 
Browne’s friends were unusually kind to him, assisting him again and again. 
His appeals to Alleyn for money, so far as we can tell, were invariably suc- 
cessful,” and he seems to have been generally beloved. On his last trip to 
the Continent, in 1618, Robert Kingman, a former player and one of 
Browne’s old associates who had gone into business in Strassburg, gave 
generous financial help to his old fellow.“ And in August, 1608, William Sly 
apparently willed to him his share in the Globe theater.* His popularity 
was widespread, and perhaps sympathy for him was created by his increas- 
ing age. In Germany in 1604 he was referred to simply as the “alte Komé- 
diant,’™ a title which seemed adequately to identify him. Surely the affable 
Heywood would have made some effort to ease the distress of his old friend. 

More convincing evidence that Browne influenced the 1607 revision of 
the play comes from an examination of the Valerius role. A study of this 
part reveals many indications that it was designed for Browne, since he fits 
with an exactness too complete to dismiss as coincidence, the unusual de- 
scription of Valerius which occurs within the play. In the second address 
To the Reader the unknown player is referred to as “The stranger that 
lately acted Valerius his part.” Again, this time within the text of the piece, 
Valerius is said to be ‘‘Germanized” and to have been in the German wars. 
And a few lines later he sings a Dutch catch.”” Here, then, is a set of exact- 
ing requirements which even our sketchy knowledge of Browne shows that 
he satisfies remarkably well. 

Let us examine first the statement that the role was played bya stranger. 
In Elizabethan terminology this word often indicated foreign nationality, 
and probably for this reason Professor Clark suggests that the role was 
played by a German or Dutchman.” Yet almost as frequently Elizabethans 
applied the word to one who was not a member of a particular family or a 
well-defined group. This, in fact, is the sense in which Heywood always uses 
it in the play. Lucrece, for example, directs the clown: “Give me notice 
what strangers he brings home with him.” And later she laments, “‘by a 
stranger I am strumpeted.””® The “‘strangers” referred to in both these 
passages were men intimately known to Lucrece, but not members of her 
family. In a similar sense Browne, though a close friend of Heywood and 
the other members of the Queen’s company, was a “‘stranger,” since at this 
time he did not belong to the organizaticn. 

If the Valerius role was designed for a foreign-born actor, perhaps a 
Dutchman or a German, as Professor Clark suggests, it seems likely that 
there would be some indication of the fact in the character’s dialogue. But 
Valerius speaks as do the other “Romans.” Nor is there any mention of 
his having a foreign accent. And a native German or Dutchman would 
hardly be described as having been ‘‘Germanized,”’ since this adjective im- 
plies that the German characteristics have been acquired and are not 
natural. The role must have been designed for an Englishman who, like 
Browne, had traveled widely on the Continent. 

Both the adjective ‘““Germanized” and the remark that Valerius was in 
the German wars increase the likelihood that Browne was the “‘stranger.” 
After his many years touring the Continent, performing his plays in German 


*% Chambers, op. cit., 1, 287. % Ibid. 2% Nungezer, op. cit., p. 62. 
26 Chambers, ot. cit., 1, 280. 27 Pearson, op. cit., v, 206. 
8 Op. cit., p. 47, note 2. * Pearson, op. cit., v, 198, 236. 
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and entertaining with songs and skits at various petty courts, he was with- 

out doubt Germanized, And he seems to have had a hand in some of the 

numerous German wars. On April 15, 1596, a warrant was issued permitting 

export to Germany of a shipment of bows and arrows for which Browne 

had been sent to England.* At this time he was in the service of Maurice 

the Learned, Landgrave of Hesse-Cassell. Again in July, 1597, he was en- 
ged in a similar transaction. 

And, finally, he was quite capable of singing the Dutch song; in fact, he 
probably added it to the play. Heywood in his other works shows no famil- 
iarity with the Dutch language or any interest in foreign songs. But Browne, 
who was constantly on the alert for such material with which to decorate his 
plays, might readily have picked it up as he did numerous bits of German 
music which he stuck into the plays he used on the Continent.” Its dialectal 
form and jingling refrain characterize it as the kind of song Browne might 
well have heard while on one of his visits to the Low Countries. 

Moving outside the play for a moment, we come upon another clue to 
Valerius’ identity. As we noticed, Browne was designated in Germany in 
1604 simply as the “alte Komédiant,” indicating that his age was a dis- 
tinguishing characteristic sufficient to identify him. And the unknown actor 
who played Valerius three years later on the English boards was also aged. 
In Beaumont and Fletcher’s The Knight of the Burning Pestle, written while 
The Rape of Lucrece enjoyed the peak of its popularity in 1607 or 1608, ap- 
pears the musical comedian, Old Merrythought, a parody of Valerius, who 
even sings a scrap of one of the “‘Roman’s” songs.* And since Beaumont and 
Fletcher, whose conception of Valerius was determined by the “stranger’s” 
portrayal of the role, made their parody a singing old man, we have another 
indication that the “‘stranger,”’ like Browne, was aged. 

If we assume, then, that Heywood in 1607 revised his old play, which 
Browne had brought back to London, an analysis of the 1608 Lucrece 
should produce evidence of patching and revision. And by tracking to their 
sources many passages in The Rape of Lucrece, we can detect such evidence 
in its jumbled structure. The plot from first to last is a dramatization of a 
section (I, 47-II, 13) from Livy’s Roman history, with the entire betrayal 
episode adapted from Shakespeare’s poem. This basic material, which 
really provides the form and substance of the play, survived from the ver- 
sion of 1594. The twelve songs, some of them popular catches of the day, 
others written or adapted for the drama, are dragged into the text with a 
blithe disregard for artistic propriety. At least some were surely Browne’s 
additions, made, perhaps, even before 1607. And finally, we notice evidence 
of the dramatist’s latest work in the many trophies he gathered in 1607 
from Shakespeare’s plays—lines and scenes from Macbeth, Julius Caesar, 
and others—and worked into the text. These are just such decorations as 
Heywood, saturated with the poetry of Shakespeare, would use in modern- 
izing his old drama. 

By way of summary, we can briefly review the problems which our 
theory has solved. Shifting the date of composition to 1594 explains the ex- 
travagance of expression, the rhyme, the plagiarizing of Shakespeare’s 
poem, the patchwork structure, which indicates revision, and the puzzling 
allusions, particularly that by Drayton, which seems definitely to allude to 


© Nungezer, op. cit., p. 61. 
3! Herz, op. cit., p. 14. 
® Clark, op. cit., p. 47, discussed Old Merrythought as a parody of Valerius. 
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a Lucrece drama at least twelve years before Heywood’s supposedly was 
written. The new date also suggests an explanation for Robert Browne's 
association with the play; and he, in turn, furnishes the identity of the 
“stranger” who played “Valerius his part.” Identification of Browne as the 
singer accounts for the existence of that prodigy, the Germanized Roman, 
and for the intrusion of those songs, so incongruous that they turn the whole 
production into a farce. Since the only evidence for a date later than 1594 
stems from the echoes within The Rape of Lucrece of Shakespeare’s plays— 
a characteristic which one would expect to result from Heywood’s revision 
of his old work—the early date, with its accompanying identification of 
Browne as the stranger, offers a plausible solution to all the problems. 


ALLAN HoLapDAy 
University of Illinois 
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CARDENIO UND CELINDE UND PAPINIANUS 
VON ANDREAS GRYPHIUS 


DIE BEURTEILUNG von Andreas Gryphius hat wahrend der letzten 
fiinzig Jahre einen sonderbaren Kreisweg durchlaufen: trotz einer ge- 
fiihlsmassigen Anerkennung im Ganzen wird seine dichterische Bedeutung 
im Einzelnen kritisch bestritten, und zwar von entgegengesetzten Stand- 
punkten aus. Wysocki in seiner friihen und umfassenden Arbeit von 1892! 
beschreibt bereits mit guter Einsicht das Drama des Gryphius als statische 
Situationstragédie mit einem passiven stoischen Helden, erfasst ihren Gang 
als Wechsel von Reflexionsmonolog, Diskussionsdialog und resultierenden 
Handlungen, die, nicht kausal verbunden, sich lose aneinanderreihen, und 
findet in Monolog und Dialog ein kasuistisches Plaidoyer fiir die zugrunde- 
liegende Weltanschauung. Aber trotz dieser Erkenntnis verurteilt er die 
Einzelwerke von einem véllig unhistorischen, normativen Standpunkte her 
als rhetorische Ubungen ohne dramatische Aktion voller stockender, 
iiberfliissiger Scenen, sodass es oft in fast grotesker Weise den Eindruck 
macht, als ware das Wysockische Buch von zwei verschiedenen Persénlich- 
keiten verfasst.? Die jiingste, sehr verdienstvolle Monographie von Fricke 
iiber die Bildlichkfet des Andreas Gryphius dagegen (Berlin 1933) weist 
gerade die Zeitgebundenheit des Dichters nach, dessen Symbolik und Meta- 
phorik so sehr bedingt ist durch das versinnlichende und sich verselb- 
stindigende Wissen des Renaissancepoeten, dass uns eigentlich jeder Zu- 
gang zu ihr verschlossen ist, ausser wenn wir uns ganz in das Denken des 17. 
Jahrhunderts zuriickversetzen. Er geht darin so weit, dass er sagt, die erreg- 
testen Verse kénnten mit der kaltesten Uberlegung zusammengestellt sein, 
ohne dass das Zeitalter darin den leisesten Vorwurf der Unwahrscheinlich- 
keit erblickt hatte (S. 189). Nun kann man sich wohl vorstellen, dass ein 
Dichter wie Gryphius die Metaphorik seiner Gedichte oder die Diktion 
seiner Dramen vorher in Prosa skizziert hatte; wie sollten wir uns aber das 
doch packende und spezifisch Gryphsche Ethos seiner Verse erkliaren, wenn 
wir nicht dennoch eine innere Ergriffenheit anniahmen, die iiber verstan- 
desmissige Uberlegung hinaus das nur Gedachte (und sicherlich nicht mo- 
dern organisch und subjektiv Empfundene) zusammenschweisste in der 
Flamme dichterischer Entriickung? 

Trotz dieser eigenartigen Verurteilung des Gryphius von den entgegenge- 
setztesten Standpunkten aus ist, wie gesagt, seine Bedeutung niemals 
ernstlich geleugnet worden, und Fricke selbst hat trotz seiner extremen 
These zum Verstindnis der Lyrik und des Dramas Bedeutendes beige- 
tragen. Seit dem neuen Interesse am Barock ist tiberhaupt die Grundlage 
einer klareren Wertung und Erkenntnis des Dichters geschaffen in den 


-— Louis G. Wysocki: Andreas Gryphius et la tragédie allemande au XVIIe sciécle. Paris 

? Uber dreissig Jahre spater finden wir in Arnolds Deutschem Drama (Abschnitt 3: Von 
Ayrer bis Lessing. Von Max J. Wolff und Albert Ludwig, S. 213) ein ahnliches Urteil: “ ‘Denk 
jede Stund’ ans Sterben’, mahnt der Dichter in Cardenio und Celinde. Die Nichtigkeit dieser 
Welt ist der Grundgedanke seiner Tragédie, aber aus diesem kann kein echtes Drama erwach- 
sen. Ein solches muss das Leben als eine Realitit betrachten, es muss Menschen darstellen, 
deren Leiden und Freuden aus dieser Erde quillen, sonst verliert es den festen Boden unter 
den Fiissen und verschwimmt im Ausblick auf das Jenseits, in pathetischer Deklamation und 
Geistererscheinungen, die berufen sind, den Zusammenhang zwischen dem schlechten Diesseits 
und dem besseren Jenseits herzustellen.” Aber auch hier ist sonst die Gesamtdarstellung der 
Gryphschen Dramatik durchaus verdienstlich. 
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zahlreichen Arbeiten’ iiber seine Weltanschauung, iiber seine Abhingigkeit 
von in- und auslandischer Dramatik, seine Verbindung mit dem Theater, 
ja tiber einzelne Formprobleme seines Dramas. Auf die Tektonik seiner 
Stiicke ist dagegen eigentlich nur von Jockisch naher eingegangen, ohne 
dass dieser, wie mir scheint, den Absichten des Dichters iiberall gerecht 
wird. Es soll daher im Folgenden versucht werden, durch eine Analyse der 
beiden letzten Dramen des Dichters einen Einblick zu gewinnen in seine 
dramatische Technik in engster Verbindung mit seinem weltanschaulichen 
und kiinstlerischen Wollen. 

“Mein Vorsatz,” sagt Gryphius in der Vorrede zu Cardenio und Celinde, “ist, zweyerley Libe: 
Eine keusche / sitsame und doch inbriinstige in Olympien: Eine rasende / tolle und verzweif- 
flende in Celinden, abzubilden. Wo ich disen Zweck erreichet / hab ich was ich begehret; wo 
nicht / so wird doch der Vorsatz dem Leser zu dinen Entschuldigung und Genade finden. Mit 
einem Wort / man wird hirinnen als in einem kurtzen Begriff / alle dise Eitelkeiten in welche 
die verirrete Jugend gerathen mag / erblicken. Cardenio suchet was er nicht finden kan und 
nicht suchen solte. Lysander bauet seine Libe'auff einen so unredlichen als gefaihrlichen Grund / 
welches tibel aussschligt; biss seine Fehler von Vernunfit / Tugend und Verstand ersetzt 
werden. Olympe schwebet in steten Schmerzen; biss sie bloss nach der Ehre als dem einigen 
Zweck zilet. Tyche gibet Anschlige zu einer verfluchten Zauberey / und wil Libe erwecken 
durch den Stiffter des Hasses und den Geist der Zweytracht. Ihr Mittel dass sie vorschligt ist 
so abscheulich als bosshafit; . . . Indessen muss alhir Celinde bewehren; dass der Vorschlag 
solcher Mittel Gottlos / der Gebrauch gefihrlich / die Wiirckung ungliicklich . . . 


Es werden demnach beispielhaft mindestens drei Personen gegeniiber- 
gestellt: Cardenio, der die Eitelkeit verwirrter Jugend in seiner Liebe er- 
weisen soll, Celinde, die mit gefahrlichen und gottlosen Mitteln der Zau- 
berei ihren Zweck, den Geliebten zu gewinnen, verfolgt, und Olympie, die 
zwar inbriinstig liebt, aber durch ihre Keuschheit und Sittsamkeit den Weg 
der Ehre findet und zugleich den Lysander von seiner anfainglichen Un- 
redlichkeit zu Vernunft, Tugend und Verstand zuriickfiihrt. 

Die Einheit der Zeit wird bei Gryphius streng aufrecht erhalten. Das 
Trauerspiel beginnt wenige Stunden vor dem Abend, wahrt durch die Nacht 
und endet mit dem Anfang des Tages (siehe die Vorrede). Daher fasst der 
Dichter im ersten Akt die Vorgeschichte in einem langen Monolog von 516 
Versen zusammen, der nur hier und da von den Einwiirfen, Fragen oder 
Unterstreichungen des Confidents, Pamphilius, unterbrochen wird. Wenn 
uns heute die Einfiihrung in die Sachlage ungeschickt erscheint, so miissen 
wir indessen beachten, dass wir es zu tun haben mit einem Seelendrama, 
durchaus innerlichen Vorgingen, die selbst bei Erzihlung von Tatsachen 
als eigentliche Handlung mitschwingen; wir erhalten so ein Doppelbild, 
eine Selbstcharakterisierung des Cardenio, wie er war und wie er geworden 
ist, wie er gehandelt hat und wie er nunmehr seine Taten beurteilt. Schon 
hier streiten seine wilde Leidenschaft und seine bessere Vernunft, seine 
kiihlere Einsicht und sein Trotz. 


* Die Literaturangaben sind zu finden bei Paul Hankamer: Deutsche Gegenreformation und 
—— Barock. Stuttgart, 1935, S. 495 und 501. Namentlich werden im Verlauf dieser Arbeit 
angefiihrt: 

Willi Flemming: Einleitung zu Das Schlesische Kunsidrama (Deutsche Literatur . . . in 
Entwieklungsreihen, Barockdrama Bd. I) Leipzig 1930. Nach dieser Ausgabe wird zitiert. 

Walther Jockisch: Andreas Gryphius und das literarische Barock. Berlin, 1930. 

Victor Mannheimer: Die Lyrik des Andreas Gryphius. Berlin, 1904. 

W. Th. Runtzler: Die ersten Dramen des Andreas Gryphius nach ihrem Gedankeninhalt un- 
tersucht. Dissertation Erlangen, 1929. 

Adolph Strutz: Andreas Gryphius. Die Weltanschawung eines deutschen Barockdichters. 
Horgen, Ziirich, Leipzig, 1931. 

Karl Viétor: Probleme der deutschen Barockliteratur. Leipzig, 1928, S. 22 ff. 
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Der Riickblick unfasst die wohl langere Periode vor der Bekanntschaft 
mit = die gegenseitige stiirmische Liebe, Cardenios Heimreise von 


mehreren Monaten und die kurze Spanne von der Hochzeit bis zu dem Ent- 
schluss, der den Eingang und Ausgang des Monologs bildet, sein bisheriges 
Leben und die Stadt Bologna hinter sich zu lassen. Die einzelnen Phasen der 
Entwicklung werden zuerst in ungefaihr je 70-80 Versen, dann in fast 
doppelter Verszahl gegeben. 

Vers 1-80. Statt sich ernster und niitzlicher Arbeit zu widmen, hat Car- 
denio seine Zeit in Wahn und Eitelkeit vertan. Zweiundzwanzigjahrig von 
seinen Eltern nach Bologna geschickt, bildet er sich zum uomo universale 
als Gelehrter, Reiter, Musiker, Ringer und Fechter. Doch das Ansehn, das 
er als solcher geniesst, erregt in ihm Ruhmsucht und Diinkel, die erste 
Stufe zu seinem Falle. Misogyn aus Hochmut, wird er plétzlich von Liebe 
zu Olympie ergriffen, die auf seine wilde Lebensart einen sittigenden Ein- 
fluss ausiibt. 

Vers 81-160. Dem Widerstande ihres Vaters in bezug auf eine Heirat 
mit Cardenio setzt Olympie Entschlossenheit und Treue entgegen. Die heim- 
lichen Fenstergesprache der Liebenden werden durch die erste Katastrophe, 
das Gefecht Cardenios mit Olympiens Bruder Viren und dessen Verwun- 
dung unterbrochen. Aber entgegen aller Vermutung erfahren sie nun statt 
der Feindschaft von diesem nur Férderung ihres Verhdltnisses. 

Wir Menschen irren stets. Wo wir uns sicher trauen/ 


Sinckt unser Schiff in Grund. Wenn mans verloren hilt; 
Hat das Verhingniss offt das beste Gliick bestellt. 


Vers 161-242. Wiederum tiauscht die neue Hoffnung, und eine sonder- 
bare Verwirrung bricht iiber die Liebenden herein. Lysanders Einschleichen 
in Olympies Zimmer wirft einen Schatten auf ihre Ehre, den Verdacht der 
Taterschaft auf Cardenio. Doch was sie nur weiter zu trennen schien, 
bringt sie mit einem Male dem Ziele nahe: man bietet dem Cardenio die 
Hand der Olympie an. Pamphilius: Diss ging nach deinem Wundsch. 
Cardenio: Es ging hir gantz verkehret. Denn nun ist es nicht nur das dussere 
Verhangnis, das sinnlos handelt, sondern auch die Menschen selbst. Car- 
denio beweist seine Unschuld, schlagt indessen, in Lysander einen begiin- 
stigten Nebenbuhler argwéhnend, die Hand Olympiens aus; aus Trotz und 
Erbitterung dariiber gibt Olympie dem werbenden Lysander ihr Jawort. 

Wie ein erhitztes Ross durch ungewohnte Spriinge / 


Den Ritter mit sich reisst: und fiihrt nicht wie er wil; 
So zeucht der Himmel uns von dem auff jenes Zil 


Vers 242-375. Die Liebenden sind totungliicklich und werfen ihren Hass 
auf Lysander, als ein neuer Zufall eingreift: Cardenio wird wegen der 
Krankheit seines Vaters heimgerufen und seine Briefe gelangen nicht an 
Olympie. Diese, sich von ihm verlassen glaubend, setzt das Datum ihrer 
Heirat mit Lysander fest und wird durch dessen Treue und Geduld nach 
und nach gewonnen, wahrend sie sich jeder Erklarung Cardenios verschliesst. 
Auf dem Hochzeitsfeste treibt Cardenio ein wildes Spiel, versucht noch 
einmal der Geliebten sich zu nahern und schwort, endgiiltig abgewiesen, 
Lysanders Tod. 

Vers 375-516. Aus Verzweiflung fallt er nun in die Netze Celindens, die 
sich in ihn verliebt hat. Aber er tétet, indem er sie gegen ihn verteidigt, 
ihren friiheren Liebhaber Marcellus, der, um seinen Ruf als Kreuzritter zu 
retten, dem Mérder vergibt und so den Verdacht von ihm abwendet. In 
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tiefer Reue findet Cardenio sein besseres Selbst, geht in sich und besteht— 
und so kommen wir an den Anfang des Berichtes zuriick—dem Pamphilius 
gegenitiber auf seiner Abreise. Indessen ist seine Reue nicht so weit gediehen, 
dass er sich zur Aufgabe der Rache an Lysander entschliessen kann, dessen 
nachtliche Ankunft von einer Reise ihm durch seinen Bedienten gemeldet 
wird. 

Der Reyen beriihrt den tieferen Sinn der Handlung: Der hohe Geist des 
Menschen wire géttlich, hatte nicht der Teufel seinen Teil an ihm und risse 
ihn durch die Rasereien: Geiz, Hochmut, Angst, Einbildung, Wahn und 
Pracht, zumal aber durch erhitzte Brunst und Rachlust aus der stillen Ruhe 
Gottes ins Verderben. Sie zerstéren das “‘heilige Recht.” 

Damit ist die Exposition vollendet; denn auch die Vorgeschichte Celin- 
dens, die aus edlem Stamme geboren, durch ungetreue Verwandte um ihr 
Vermégen gebracht, durch Krieg, Mangel, Hass und Not gefallen ist, haben 
wir bereits erfahren. [hr gehdrt nun der sweite Aki. Der trotzigen Liebe des 
hochstrebenden Jiinglings wird die ebenso unbeherrschte eines sinnlich- 
leidenschaftlichen Miadchens gegeniibergestellt. Auf ein Liebeslied folgt 
ein kurzer Monolog ihrer Verzweiflung iiber den Verlust des getreuen Mar- 
cellus und des falschen Cardenio. Als sie bereits das Messer zum Selbstmord 
ansetzt, erscheint Tyche, eine jener alten Kupplerinnen des Gryphius, die 
sie iiberredet, den Verlorenen, der all ihr Denken beherrscht, durch ein 
Zaubermittel, gewonnen aus der Asche des Herzens ihres toten Liebhabers 
Marcellus, zuriickzuzwingen. Die Stichomythie am Anfang dieser Uberre- 
dungsscene wird unterstrichen durch die zum Teil vierfache Wiederholung 
von Worten (Mittel, Liebe, unverletzt, lieben, Tod). Aus dem Fiir und 
Wider des Dialogs geht der Entschluss zur Handlung hervor (wie vorher aus 
klarer Uberlegung bei Cardenio der Racheplan); Celinde durchschaut zwar 
die Falschheit der Argumente Tyches, aber hier wie dort dreut ihr der Tod, 
und sie handelt, “weil sie muss.” Der Reyen warnt vor dem ersten Schritt 
zur Siinde, der unausbleiblich die weiteren nach sich zieht, resiimiert und 
weist auf den kommenden Frevel der Grabschindung.—Lage und Ent- 
schluss der Titelhelden sind somit gegeben, die Cardenios im ersten, Celindes 
im zweiten Akt. 

Der dritte Akt ist, zumal als Vorbedingung fiir die Deutung des vierten 
und fiinften, von grésster Wichtigkeit (entgegen dem Vorwurfe Wysockis und 
anderer, die seine Funktion véllig verkennen, wenn sie ihn fiir tiberfliissig 
halten, weil hier nichts geschehe). Freilich haben wir hier wieder Erzaihlung, 
denn er beginnt sofort (wie so oft bei dem schlesischen Nachfahren Gerhart 
Hauptmann) mit einer Nachexposition, in der Olympie dem Bruder die 
Wendung ihrer Gefiihle Lysander und Cardenio gegeniiber bekennt. Durch 
liebende Geduld und Ergebenheit hat der Gatte seine Schuld gebiisst und 
ihr Herz gewonnen, und so erlebt sie, dass “Lib unendlich sich in keuscher 
Eh vermehr” . . . und dass sie Cardenio vergessen will, mit dem sie einst 
—dies gibt sie zu (11 62 ff.)—vielleicht in heisserer Liebe verbunden ge- 
wesen. Aber—und dies ist der wichtigste Punkt—gerade die Leidenschaft 
ist das Bése; Gott sehe, wie blind wir in den Abgrund laufen, “‘nimmt was 
uns schaden mag/gibt was uns niitzen kan. . . Gott bindet oder trennt . .. 
Ich bin mit dem vergniigt, was einig mir gebiihrt. Wehlt mich Cardenio? 
Gott hat fiir mich gewehlet . . . Ich schloss fiir Gottes Rath die stoltzen 
Knie zu neigen.”’ Nur um eins trauert sie, dass Cardenio sich um sie qualt 
und dass sein scharfer Geist nicht sehe, dass Gott sie ihm vielleicht abge- 
schlagen, weil er ihm etwas Héheres vorbehalte, ja dass er blind Ruhm, 
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Ehre, Stand und Verstand aus Unmut vernichte. So hofft sie auf Cardenios 
Fortgehen und fiirchtet nur einen letzten Anschlag auf Lysander. 

Aus dieser Gottergebenheit und Besorgnis fliesst ihr inniges und leiden- 
schaftliches Gebet—denn so miissen wir es doch wohl nennen—das ihrem 
Gesprich mit Viren resiimierend folgt. Es ist streng aufgebaut in sechs 
Strophen zu je vier Zeilen, die jedesmal auf den Ausruf eines Halb-alexan- 
driners einen Alexandriner mit der Ausfiihrung des Gedankens folgen lassen. 
(Nur in der letzten Strophe treten fiir die Halbalexandriner, zur Verstir- 
kung der Kadenz Fiinfheber ein.) 


, ; , 
xx xx xx AA a| 


; , , , , , 

XxX xXx xx AA xx xx xx xA Db’! 
, , , 

xx xx xx AA a| 


, , td ; ; ; 
xx xXx xx AA xx xx xx xA D'dj 

Die formalen und inhaltlichen Beziehungen zwischen den sechs Strophen 
sind mannigfaltig: anaphorisch schliesst der Name Cardenio die ersten Halb- 
alexandriner von I, II, und III sowie das Wort dein die von IV und V 
zusammen. Zugleich aber wird der Name Lysander (aus dem zweiten Halb- 
verse von I) wieder aufgenommen in den beiden Halbversen von VI. In- 
haltlich kontrastiert I den gehenden, rachedrohenden Cardenio mit dem 
kommenden, gottgegebenen Lysander; Strophe VI dagegen gehért dem 
kommenden (1 & 2) und schmerzlich erwarteten (3 & 4) Lysander allein 
(mit einer nur leisen Andeutung des Cardenio in “von Furcht befreit’’), 
nachdem V 1 & 2 auf das trennende und bindende Verhingnis, V 3 & 4 auf 
den bindenden und trennenden Gott hingewiesen hat. II, III und IV aber 
sind wiederum eng verkniipft durch die Wiinsche Olympies fiir sich und fiir 
Cardenio, und zwar so, dass diese sich chiastisch tiberkreuzen: 


II 1&2: Vergiss mich und die Rache—3 & 4: Sei trotz Ungliick gut 
III 1 & 2: Sei gliicklich anderswo—3 & 4: lass mir den Frieden nach deiner Liebe 
IV 1 & 2: Dein Hinzug erlése mich von Furcht—3 & 4: reinige dich von Schuld 


Bezeichnen wir die Personen mit den Anfangsbuchstaben ihrer Namen, so 
ergibt sich eine inhaltliche Beziehung der Strophen wie folgt: 


1. C.O.L. (II. 0.C. III. C.0. IV. 0.C.) V.O.L.C. VI. L.O.(C). 


Zugegeben, dass diese barock verwickelte Architektonik dem (modernen) 
Hérer vielleicht verborgen bleibt, ein gewisser Gesamteindruck ihrer Bezie- 
hungen sollte sich, zugleich mit ihrer Innigkeit trotz der Rhetorik, bei gutem 
Vortrage ergeben. 

Die Antithetik dieses lyrischen Monologes wird nun fortgesetzt in der 
dritten Scene, in der, stark kontrastier* gegen die gottergebene Olympie, 
Cardenio seine trotzige Lossage von der Geliebten durch Verbrennen ihrer 
Briefe und Erinnerungen symbolisiert im vergeblichen Bestreben, ihr Ge- 
dachtnis zu vernichten. Die Scene endet mit den Versen, die am Schluss des 
Dramas in Olympiens Munde wiederanklingen sollen: 

Was hat mich Thérichten? Was hielt mich doch gebunden? 


Die leichte Handvoll Asch! Der Rauch, der schwartze Dunst! 
Und nur mein eigen Wahn und itzt verfluchte Brunst! 
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Wir haben jetzt genau die Mitte des Stiickes erreicht (S. 78-108; S. 108- 
138), die durch einen ganz besonderen Reyen stairker betont wird, namlich 
ein verselbstandigtes Zwischenspiel, dessen komplizierte Allegorie voller 
sachlicher Beziige zu der Idee der Handlung ist. Die personifizierte Zeit 
fiihrt dem Menschen seine Lebensalter in der Gestalt weiblicher Figuren vor, 
die zugleich die Jahreszeiten seines Daseins bedeuten. Der Mensch selber 
beschreibt, was er sieht und mit welchen Eigenschaften (Qualitatspoesie!) 
er auf die Reize der betreffenden Gestalten antwortet. Das jugendliche Herz, 
das nicht weiss, ob es in Lust oder Gefahr schwebt, bewundert die sinnlichen 
Reize der Morgenfrische des Miadchens; der Mann (denn auch den Be- 
schauer miissen wir in der Zeit fortschreitend denken) die kraftigen Kon- 
traste und die durch die Sichel in der Faust angedeutete rastlose Tatigkeit 
der reifen Frau; der Alternde den Reichtum, die Pracht und den Uberfluss 
der herbstlichen. Sieht er bei dieser bereits die leisen Anzeichen des Verfalls, 
so wird nunmehr seine wilde, unentschiedene Begehrlichkeit dadurch be- 
straft, dass ihm keine Wahl mehr bleibt als die des Winters, des Todes, in 
der Gestalt einer hasslichen Alten mit der Fackel. Jugend, Tatigkeit, 
Giiter hat er verscherzt; dies wird ihm zuteil. Denn: 


Kein héher Schatz ist in der grossen Welt 

Als nur die Zeit / wer die nach Wiirden hilt 

Wer die recht braucht / trotzt Tod und Noth und Neid 
Und baut ihm selbst den Thron der Ewigkeit. 


Die Nutzanwendung liegt auf der Hand. Die Jugend hat Cardenio versiumt 
(wie auch Celinde). Sein tiatiges Alter lasst sich bése an. Die Zeit hat er nicht 
genutzt, wohl aber Olympie; wird ihm die allzuspaite Reue beschieden sein? 
Zugleich bereitet dies Zwischenspiel schon die Erscheinung des Gespenstes, 
die Verwandlung der begehrten Frau in die Gestalt des Todes vor, eine 
Verwandlung, die dann durch den Riickblick ihre ausdriickliche Deutung 
erfihrt; denn auch die erotische Begleitmelodie des Zwischenspiels ist 
Liebeswahl und Tod. 

Mit dem vierten Akie dringt das Drama, nach langsamer Ausbreitung 
seiner Bedingungen in 1, m und m1 seinem Ende zu. Er bringt eine belebte 
adussere Handlung Cardenios und Celindes und beider gemeinsames Er- 
lebnis, das mit dem Grauen diesseitiger Verganglichkeit “den hohen Geist, 
der in der Sterbligkeit unsterblich herrscht” (I 529) in ihnen erwecken soll. 
Cardenio erwartet in unheimlicher Mitternachtsstimmung leerer Gassen, 
heulender Hunde, schreiender Eulen, dunkler Fenster und erloschener 
Himmelslichter den heimkehrenden Lysander, als ihm aus Olympiens Hause 
eine verschleierte Frau erscheint. Er bedrangt sie mit galanten Reden, die 
aber sonderbarer Weise mit Worten von “Urteil fiir Schuld und Frevel,” 
“‘Rache,” “scharffem Stahl,” ‘‘Unheil” eher Bestrafung als Liebesgewahren 
verlangen. Sie antwortet ihm zuerst stichomythisch mit Ratselwort, dessen 
Sinn, Tod (Vers 54), allerdings dem Hérer verborgen bleiben wird, und 
nennt sich Olympie, um ihn von dem Schauplatz seiner Rachetat fort- 
zulocken‘ und sich endlich in der fiinften Scene nach dem blithenden Lust- 
garten (der Liebe) in der plétzlichen Einédde in ein Totengerippe zu ver- 
wandeln, das mit Pfeil und Bogen auf ihn zielt. (In Gryphius’ Quelle, Juan 
Perez de Montalbans La Fuerza del desengato—halten wir das vorlaufig 


* Dies ist des Verfassers wohlberechnete Absicht und nicht, wie Jockisch will, ein Ver- 
legenheitsausweg, um den Weg fiir Lysander frei zu machen. 
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fest—ist es eine Sichel.*) Zwischen diese beiden Scenen (1 & 5) schiebt der 
Dichter mit bewusstem Gegensatz des Tons und der Stimmung die leicht 
humoristische Scene Lysanders mit seinem Diener, der einen Uberfall 
fiirchtet (2), und die frohe und herzliche Begriissung der Gatten (3 & 4), die 
mit den Worten “Mein Licht” beginnt und schliesst. Es ist unverstandlich 
wie man diese Kontrastierung hat iibersehen kénnen, zumal Nacht und 
Licht® in allen Scenen hier eine solche Rolle spielen und dem freundlichen 
Schluss von Vers 192 (Olympie: Es ist die tiffste Nacht. Lysander: Wolan 
mein Licht/wir gehn.) das Grauen von Vers 217-218 entgegengesetzt ist 
(Cardenio: ...O Himmel ich verschwinde! Olympie. Schau an so blitzt 
mein Stral/dein Lohn/die Frucht der Siinde.) 

Dies Grauen steigert sich nun bis zum Schluss des Aktes. In Scene 6 wird 
der angstlichen Celinde von Tyche und Cleon Mut gemacht, dem toten 
Marcell das Herz auszuschneiden, indem sie nicht nur sophistisch-medi- 
zinische Argumente sondern auch das der “Zeit”? brauchen, die “keinmal 
wider k6mmt”’ (267). In7 taumelt Cardenio herein, ungewiss, ob er tot oder 
lebendig, bricht vor der Kirche in die Kniee und schwért seinem Gotte 
Umkehr vom Wege des Lasters, hért Larm dadrinnen, glaubt von einem 
neuen Gespenst iiberfallen zu werden und rafft sich endlich auf zu der guten 
Tat, die Klinge diesmal zu fiihren zur Strafe des Kirchenschinders. Er 
tritt hinein und findet die halbverweste Leiche, die an der Wand lehnt. In 
diesem Augenblicke hért er in der Gruft die Klagelaute der fast entseelten 
Celinde, die er zuerst wiederum fiir ein Gespenst halt, wihrend diesmal das 
scheinbar Unwirkliche wirklich ist (Jockisch), und der er dann die rettende 
Hand reicht, obwohl sie ihn (wie er vorher die Olympie) um den Todesstoss 
bittet. Noch als sie davoneilen, bewegt sich der Leichnam und spricht die 
warnenden Worte: “O selig ist der Geist Dem eines Todten Grufft den 
Weg zum Leben weist.” 

Es folgt die Mahnung des Reyens, dass im Staub und Moder des Men- 
schen doch eine Seele wohne, die nichts von Verwesen wisse und sich vor 
dem Schwerte des héchsten Richters verantworten miisse. Sterben heisst 
genesen, denn unser bestes Teil darf sich dann an dem Ewigen Licht er- 
gétzen, das wir nicht kannten, solange wir durch Zeit und Welt zu des 
Leibes Pflicht verbannt waren. Nur wer im Herrn den Lauf der Welt be- 
schliessen lernt, geht in die Ruhe der Ewigkeit ein. Wiederum also die Mah- 
nung, die wir am Ende des Zwischenspiels fanden und die Gryphius auch 
in einem Epigramm, Betrachtung der Zeit, ausspricht als: ““Der augenblick 
ist mein and nehm’ ich den in acht, So ist der mein, der jahr und ewigkeit 
gemacht.” (Gedichte. hrsg. v. Holland S. 389) Der Reyen benutzt die alte 
Vagantenstrophe (Meum est propositum In taberna mori!), allerdings 
kurzzeilig gereimt, und fiillt sie mit stampfenden Trochien. 

Wenn man Gryphius vorwirft, dass mit dem vierten Akte seine Tragédie 
beendet sei und dass er nur der Regel halber den fiinften Akt hinzugefiigt 
habe, so bezeugt das eine véllige Verkennung seines Kunstwollens und 
seines ethischen Endzwecks. Die Vorginge des vierten Aktes bleiben trotz 
der Erschiitterung der Helden vorwiegend dusseres Geschehen. Erst der 


5 Karl Neubauer: Zur Quellenfrage von Andreas Gryphius’ Cardenio und Celinde in Stu- 
dien sur vergl. Literaturgeschichte 1902, 432 ff. ; 

* Cardenios “nimmer todte Traurigkeit erwacht” Vers 3-4—Lysander hofft, dass ein 
siisser Traum der Gattin seine Ankunft entdecken mége, 170. Cardenio sieht Sonnen, wo die 
falsche Olympie Nacht sieht, 35 ff. Nacht und Tag ferner 49, 56, 57, 130, 146 u.s.w. 
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fiinfte Akt bringt seine seelische Spiegelung und die daraus hervorgehende 
Wandlung, welche die Wiinsche und Warnungen Olympiens erfiillt und 
ihr Auftreten im dritten Akte rechtfertigt. Lysander and Olympie werden 
durch Viren in Cardenios Haus geladen. Aus dem Fiir und Wider ihrer 
Reden ergibt sich eine Spannung in bezug auf den Grund dieser Bitte. 
Olympiens Befiirchtungen erweisen sich indessen bald als unbegriindet. 
Cardenio dankt fiir ihr Kommen und stellt sich der Geliebten als von seiner 
tollen Leidenschaft genesen vor. Er bekennt seinen Mordplan und verlangt 
den Tod von Lysanders Hand; aber dieser nimmt einen Teil der Schuld 
auf sich. Sehr langsam erst glauben sie, besonders Olympie, an seine Um- 
kehr, mutmassen eine Heirat mit Celinde, trésten ihn bei Erzihlung von 
der Erscheinung damit, dass Triume und schwermiitige Gedanken die 
Vernunft benebeln. Im Fortgang von Cardenios Bericht wird Olympie 
betroffen, glaubt ihm versichern zu miissen, dass sie unschuldig sei, dass sie 
keine Gesellschaft gehabt habe, nicht ausgegangen sei in jener Nacht; und 
nun steigert sich das innere Wiedererleben Cardenios zu den atemlosen Ver- 
sen: 

Dasah’ ich! und erstarrt’ in ungeheurem Schrecken / 

Da sah ich! und erblast ! da sah ich keine Zir! 

Da sah ich! und verging / Olympen nicht vor mir! 

Ich sah ein Todtenbild! ohn Aug / ohn Lipp und Wangen 

Ohn Adern / Haut und Fleisch / gehirt mit griinen Schlangen / 

Dass eh’ ich mich versann die Kleidung von sich riss 

Und Sehn und Pfeil ergriff. Als mich der Geist verliss 

Und grimmig auff mich zilt’ / als ich im Schwindel stiirtzte 

Und Ohnmacht mir zugleich so Furcht als Atem kiirtzte. 


So fallt ein Rittersmann der vor dem Feinde steht / 
Wenn ihm das heisse Bley durch Brust und Riicken geht / 


Lysander fiihlt die Beziehung dieser letzten Verse auf das, was ihm selber 
hatte geschehen kénnen in jener Nacht durch Cardenios Hand, wahrend 
Olympie mit Entsetzen von der Doppelgingerin in ihrer eignen Maske 
hért. Hatte sie doch, ehe Lysander heimkam, selber einen schrecklichen 
Traum (IV, 184-185), dessen Sinn Gryphius allerdings nicht weiter andeu- 
tet. Der Héhepunkt der Beichte ist erreicht in Cardenios Worten: 


Da sanck ich auff die Knie / und schwur dem wiisten Leben 
Auff ewig gute Nacht / von diesem nun / zu geben. 
Es floss auff jeder Wort der Thrinen milde Bach; 


Welche Entspannung und welche Ergriffenheit in diesen Zeilen, verglichen 
mit der viel langeren Stelle des wirklichen Ereignisses (IV, 290 ff)! 

Celindes Bekenntnis, beginnend mit dem Sinn der Beichte (“Man wird 
von Siinden frey Wenn man die Siinden nicht entschuldigt/schmiickt und 
firbet”), ist trotz der grausigen Vorginge entspannter im Gefiihl ihrer 
Rettung und endet mit dem sechsmaligen “‘Cardenio” und der Bitte um 
Verzeihung, einer Bitte, die nun Cardenio gleichfalls an sie und Olympie 
richtet. Er erkennt nicht nur Olympies einstige tiefere Liebe zu ihm, sondern 
sieht in ihr seine Retterin und ein Beispiel zur Nachfolge. Nicht nur Cupido 
mit Kécher und Pfeil ist itiberwunden, auch der Tod bricht seine Pfeile 
entzwei—und mit dieser Gleichsetzung bestitigt sich uns die Mutmassung, 
warum Gryphius das Gerippe in der Eindde mit Pfeil und Bogen statt mit 
der Sichel seiner Quelle erscheinen liess (zumal er die Sichel im Zwischen- 
spiel schon als Symbol der Tatigkeit gebraucht hatte). Olympie aber spricht 
in stoischer Selbsterkenntnis, was Cardenio einst in Wahn und Brunst von 
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ihr gesprochen hatte, sie sei Staub und Asche, “das ander war entlehnt” 
(mt, 175; v, 405 ff.).? 

Die warnenden Schlusszeilen sind charakterisierend auf die Sprecher ver- 
teilt, zumal im Fall Olympiens, welche die fiihrende Hand Gottes riihmt, 
und Celindes, die aus der Gruft entstiegen, auf die Bereitschaft zur Gruft 
deutet und an die Worte des toten Marcell erinnert: “‘O selig ist der Geist 
Dem eines Todten Grufft den Weg zum Leben weist.’”’ Cardenio schliesst 
mit einer vielleicht allzu didaktischen Maxime: 


Wer hir recht leben wil und jene Kron ererben / 
Die uns das Leben gibt; denk jde Stund ans Sterben. 


Uberblicken wir die Handlung im Ganzen, so miissen wir feststellen, 
dass im Einklang mit Gryphius’ gewéhnlicher Dramentechnik der spiritus 
movens des Stiickes keiner der beiden Titelhelden ist, sondern der Trager 
der Gegenhandlung, Olympie, wegen der etwas geschieht, die zuerst mit 
ihrem und sp&ter mit ihrer Gottergebenheit auf Cardenio wirkt und wie ein 
stiller Magnet ihren unsichtbaren Kraftstrom aussendet. Celindes Handlung 
dagegen hat zwar als Ziel den Cardenio, aber bezogen ist sie ebenfalls, als 
Person des Stiickes, wiederum auf die in ihrer Liebe vorbildliche Olympie; 
und diese Vorbildlichkeit ist fiir das Gryphsche Empfinden sicherlich das 
Wichtigere. Der Unterschied dieses Dramas aber von den tibrigen ist, dass 
hier die Titelhelden, Cardenio vind Celinde, eigentlich die Handlung be- 
treiben und nicht der Held der Gegenhandlung, Olympie. Sie sollen ja 
durch Nacht zum Licht gefiihrt werden, dem Licht stiller Gottergebenheit, 
das Olympie bereits erreicht hat, wihrend in den Bewahrungsdramen der 
Held in seiner einsamen stoischen Grésse wie eine scharfumrissene Silhouette 
von den Blitzen des Verbrechens umwittert steht. So fallt Cardenio und 
Celinde als einziges Drama aus dem Schema der Gryphschen Dramen her- 
aus. 

Papinianus, der Stete und Treue aus Einsicht, Grundsatz und Uber- 
zeugung, weiss von Anfang an mit den ersten Worten seines Monologes, dass 
sein dusserer Fall beginnt, ja sehnt diesen mit einem tibermenschlichen amor 
fati herbei.* Schon mit der zweiten Scene entbrennt um ihn der Kampf ohne 


7 Fricke betont (S. 122), dass nicht um der Leidenschaft Cardenios oder Celindes willen 
die Liebe verworfen wird, sondern um der Ve lichkeit willen. “Die zur augenblicklichen 
und vorbereitungslosen Bekehrung der beiden Helden aufgebotenen Gespenster und Leichen- 
mirakel zeigen in nicht zu missdeutender Antithese das jihe und unaufhaltsame Ende so un- 
bedingter und leidenschaftlich-selbstvergessener Hingabe an die Liebe: die Verzweiflung und 
die Verwesung. Und weil selbst die Liebe—wie Ruhm, Wissen, u.s.f. den auf Selbstge- 
winnung gerichteten Geist an Vergiingliches sich verlieren lisst, weil sie den auf Freinelt und 
Selbstbewahrung gerichteten unbedingten Anspruch des Menschengeistes enttduscht und an 
Verwesendes verrit—darum warnt Gryphius vor ihr und fordert zu jener “Liebe als liebte man 
nicht,” zu der Anstrengung entsagender éxd$aa auf, die aus dem Blick auf den immer gegen- 
wirtigen Tod erwiichst.” 

Trotzdem darf in diesem Drama die stark positive Note der Gottergebenheit Olympies 
meiner Ansicht nach nicht vergessen werden. 

* Fricke S. 122-123: “Im Mirtyrer- und Tyrannendrama wird der Tod zur eigentlichen 
und einzigen Bewahrung der auf der virtus beruhenden constantia. Denn die und 
leidenden Personen selbst entbehren jedes individuellen Selbstzwecks, j interesses: 
sie sind nur die ganz und gar allegorischen und transparenten Medien, durch die urch sich 
die giiltigen, objektiven moralischen Realititen der Treue, der Bestandigkeit, der Bosheit, des 
Wankelmuts manifestieren. Diese méglichst reine und méglichst ideale pn Fagen der mo- 
ralischen Grundkrafte verbietet auch jede Art von innerseelischem Konflikt, wie wir ihn inner- 
halb der neueren Tragédie fiir unerlasslich halten. Ein solcher innerer Konflikt wiirde zuniichst 
das Interesse in unzulassiger Weise auf die—als Individuum héchst gleichgiiltige—Person des 
Helden verlagern. Psychologie und Motivation wiirden nétig werden, die das Trauerspiel ja 
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lange Exposition. Julia, die Mutter Getas, wiinscht die Versicherung seiner 
Treue fiir ihren rechten Sohn gegen den Stiefsohn Bassianus. Plautia ver- 
teidigt ihren Gatten gegen Verdacht und nahende Gefahr, aber nicht einmal 
ihre Abwehr billigt Papinianus, er steht nur “auf der Wache” (369). Selig 
ist der Gentigsame und Herzensreine, singt der Chor—wobei wir uns aller- 
dings fragen, warum Papinian iiberhaupt so hoch hat steigen wollen. Aber 
diese Voraussetzung eines innern Zwiespalts, der nun freilich tiberwunden 
ist in dem Helden, wird auf die Rechnung von des Dichters stetem Kampf 
mit sich selbst zu setzen sein, der in allen seinen lyrischen und dramatischen 
Werken vorkommt, wie das Strutz in seinem Buche glaubhaft macht. 

Im sweiten Akte sehen wir eine Gegenhandlung sich entwickeln, die fast 
selbstindige Bedeutung erlangen wiirde, wenn wir ihr nicht mit Beziehung 
auf und Befiirchtung fiir Papinian folgen wiirden. Durch Laetus verhetzt, 
empfaingt Bassian die Nachricht von seines Bruders Weigerung, seinen 
Statthalter in Agypten zu bestitigen, bereits in einer fiir Geta ungiinstigen 
Stimmung. Der Streit zwischen beiden bricht aus und fiihrt zum Bruder- 
morde und beginnenden Verfolgungswahne des Bassian. Der Reyen, 
Racheschrei und Totenklage, trennt die Nebenhandlung der Julia ab: ihr 
Astrolog warnt sie, ihre Trauer zu missigen und sich als Kénigin zu er- 
weisen, da ihr noch ein grésseres Gliick, das der Herrschaft bevorstehe, was 
allerdings ausserhalb des Dramas im Bereiche unserer Kenntnis der Ge- 
schichte liegt. “‘Fiirstinnen kommt was mehr denn schlechten Miittern zu.” 
Der Chor der Themis und der Rasereien bereitet die Rache vor. 

Im dritten Akie nimmt die Laetushandlung einen unverhiltnismassig 
breiten Raum ein; dies ist indessen wohl so zu verstehen, dass sein Fall, der 
sich von der vierten iiber die fiinfte zur siebenten Scene steigert an Schreck- 
lichkeit, als Kontrastepisode dienen soll: in 4 darf er sich die Todesart 
wihlen, in 5 wird er der Julia zur Strafe iiberwiesen, in 7 liasst sie ihm das 
Herz ausreissen. Das alles aber geschieht nach der dritten Scene, in der er— 
so plétzlich wendet sich das Schicksal—bereits auf die Hilfe des Lagers, 
der Julia und des Papinianus hofft, um selbst den Thron des Severus zu 
besteigen an Stelle des Bassianus. Papinianus, im Gegensatz dazu, schlagt, 
spiter das freiwillige Angebot des Lagers und der Julia aus. Die Parallele 
ist aber kaum geniigend unterstrichen von Gryphius, um dramatisch sehr 
wirksam zu werden, sodass die Laetushandlung, nachdem Papinianus im 
ganzen zweiten Akte weder erschienen und nur am Anfang erwahnt worden 
ist (11, 90-102), hier im dritten Akte iiber Gebiihr erweitert erscheinen muss. 

So bleiben fiir die Papinianhandlung nur Scene 1, 2 und 6. In Scene 1 
erkennen wir wenigstens die Zwangsliufigkeit von Bassianus’ Handlungs- 
weise, nachdem er den ersten Schritt zum Verbrechen mit dem Morde seines 
Bruders Geta getan. In 2 berichtet Cleander ausfiihrlich tiber die Haltung 
der Julia (deren geheuchelter Gleichmut nach 1, 6 zu erwarten war; I, 
516) und Bassian deutet nur mit wenigen Worten an, dass Papinian eine 





gerade geflissentlich, wie die innere, die “seelische” Zeit tiberhaupt, auszuschalten bestrebt ist. 
Und ferner: auch der leiseste innere Konflikt, das leiseste Schwanken des Herzens wiirde ja 
gerade die Idealitait und Reinheit gefihrden, in der der Held die constantia und die libertas, 
die aus der Bindung an die virtus entsteht, zu repriisentieren hat. Denn der Konflikt wiirde ja 
beweisen, dass der Held mit einem Teil seines Wesens zum Abfall neigt und dem—fiir Gryphius 
immer absolut klaren und eindeutigen—Guten widerstrebt. Angesichts dieser Inexplizitheit 
des Seelischen und der individuellen Innerlichkeit, die eine notwendige Folge des asthetischen 
Willens des Trauerspiels ist, ergibt es sich, dass der Konflikt allein von “‘aussen” kommen 
kann. Er muss in derSteigerung ausseren Leidens, dem Verlust hoher Stellungen, der Preisgabe 
von Angehdrigen und vor allem im physischen Tode bestehen.” 
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Verteidigungsrede fiir ihn verfassen soll (11, 209-12), die dieser in sticho- 
mythischer Wechselrede (Scene 6) dem Cleander gegeniiber verweigert. 

Der Reyen des dritten Aktes verbindet die Themen Laetus-Papinian, 
indem er der kurzen irdischen Strafe des Verbrechers die Qualen der Ewig- 
keit gegenitiberstellt. 

Von nun an steht Papinian im Mittelpunkt des Interesses. In der ersten 
Scene des vierten Akies berichtet Cleander vor Bassian tiber die Weigerung 
des Rechtsgelehrten und verteidigt dessen Treue gegen den Verdacht des 
argwohnischen Kaisers. Vergebens sucht Bassian selbst den Unerschiitter- 
lichen zur Verteidigungsschrift zu bewegen (Iv, 2), sodass er sich nun zur 
Gewalt gegen ihn entschliesst (rv, 3). Nachdem auch Plautia den Gemahl 
ohne Erfolg bestiirmt hat nachzugeben, ohne von dem eignen Sohn, der 
trotz seiner Jugend dieselbe Standhaftigkeit wie der Vater zeigt, unter- 
stiitzt zu werden, erfolgt in der fiinften Scene des Papinian feierliche Uber- 
gabe der Symbole seiner Richterwiirde an den Nachfolger Macrinus. Die 
Méglichkeit eines Umschwungs seines Geschickes wird in der letzten Scene 
angebahnt, indem das Lager durch zwei Hauptleute ihm den Thron und 
Tod des Kaisers anbietet. Er verweist sie auf ihren Soldateneid. Der Reyen 
zeigt Bassian im Schlafe, geplagt von Rachegeistern und der Erscheinung 
seines Vaters Sever. 

Auch ein neues Angebot von Julia in der ersten Scene des fiinften Aktes, 
mit ihr gegen den Kaiser gemeinsame Sache zu machen, kann seine Redlich- 
keit nicht erschiittern: 

Der Kayser blitz’ auf mich / missbrauch’ erhitzter Macht / 
Und suche meinen Fall / doch will ich treue sterben. 
Ich suche keinen Thron durch Meuchelmord zu erben. 

... Wer meinen Fall beweint 
Sieht nicht wie hoch ich sey durch diesen Fall gestiegen. 


Selbst das Flehen von Vater und Mutter und eine neue Warnung des 
Hauptmanns finden ihn unerschiitterlich, und er ahnt voraus, dass sein 
Nachfolger (Macrinus) sein Racher werden wird. Im Tode seines eignen 
Sohnes sieht er nur eine Bestitigung seines eignen Gewissens und bereitet 
sich mit einer Abschiedsrede an die Geliebten und Freigabe seiner Sklaven 
zum Sterben, indem er, der “‘grossmiithige Rechts-Gelehrte,” selbst den 
Mantel ablegt, Brust und Hals entblésst und Themis um den Schutz der 
Vaterstadt bittet. Sobald er gefallen, bricht die Reue und die Tollwut des 
Kaisers aus. Die Totenklage, bei der Plautia schweigend von einer Leiche 
zur andern geht, schliesst das Stiick, und der Reyen der Frauen, das Pathos 
echter Klage mit dem objektiven Ideengehalt verbindend (Jockisch), 
weniger aufdringlich als die handgreifliche Schlussmaxime des Cardenio, 
zeugt von der grésseren Reife des Dichters. 

Im Papinianus kristallisiert sich die Weltanschauung des gealterten 
Dichters mit seiner ganzen “‘Wucht und Schwere eines Lebens, das der Be- 
wahrung der verbrieften Rechte und Freiheiten seiner Heimat gegen den 
habsburgischen Absolutismus geweiht war.’® Die Wirkung des Stiickes 
wird bestatigt durch seine Ubernahme in Prosaauflésung durch die Wander- 
biihne. Die Verinderungen, die wir hier finden, sind natiirlich Ausfluss eines 
andern Stiles, lassen jedoch auch schliessen auf gewisse Schwierigkeiten fiir 
das Verstandnis einer zu komplizierten Intrigue Die Personenzahl wird 
verringert: Hostilius (der Vater), Macrinus, Sabinus (der Mitverschwérer 


* Flemmings Einleitung zum Schlesischen Kunstdrama, S. 41. 
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des Laetus) und der Kammerer der Julia fallen fort. Fiir die Hauptleute 
treten jedesmal Flavius und Cleander ein. Die Rolle des Thrasullus wird 
erweitert und leicht ins Komische umgebogen. Trarirus, “ein verdorbener 
Jurist,” wird als Clown eingefiihrt. Selbstverstandlich wird der Stil herabge- 
schraubt und die langen Monologe verkiirzt. Das Wichtigste indessen ist, 
dass die bei Gryphius etwas blasse Figur des Geta dem cholerischen Bassi- 
anus als melancholischer und wohlmeinender Jiingling gegeniibergestellt 
wird und seinen Tod vorausahnt, dass Julia, die herrschsiichtige Intrigantin, 
als liebende Mutter erscheint, spiter mit den Frauen sogar um Papinianus 
klagt. Dem Anfangsmonolog des Papinianus wird ferner eine kurze, die 
Situation klarende Scene zwischen Laetus, Flavius und Cleander vorgelegt 
und die Intrigue wird noch im ersten Akte deutlicher eingeleitet und ent- 
wickelt (wobei der Widerspruch der Scene 7 mit 4 allerdings unbegreiflich 
bleibt). Die Reyen fallen selbstverstindlich fort und die Gespensterscene 
(v, 2) wird ins Groteske gewendet. So gewinnt das Stiick an Publikumsge- 
schmack und Verstandlichkeit, was es an Strenge und Ernst verliert. 

Verglichen mit den drei ersten Stiicken des Dichters stehen Cardenio und 
Papinianus durch Klarheit der Weltanschauung, dramatische Bewegtheit 
und Kunst der Darstellung unvergleichlich héher. Wir diirfen dies wohl der 
grésseren Erlebtheit ihrer Konflikte zuschreiben, indem der Dichter im 
Cardenio die Summe seiner bewegten Jugendjahre, im Papinianus die 
seines reifen Alters zieht. Auch die Weltanschauung hat sich leise gewandelt 
oder wenigstens befestigt. Im Leo Arminius waltet ein blindes Verhingnis, 
dem alle zum Opfer fallen und das selbst durch die Frémmigkeit der 
Kaiserin Theodosia mit ihrem christlichen Rat zum Verderben des Kaisers 
geférdert wird. In der Catharina von Georgien lebt in aller Qual und Marter 
doch bereits der Glaube, dass Gott als Priifer und gerechter Richter den 
Martyrer dieses Lebens mit der Krone des ewigen Lebens belohnt, ein 
Glaube, der trotz der bittren Anklage des Missbrauchs der Religionen 
(Reyen der vierten Abhandlung) im handlungsarmen Carolus Stuardus 
sich ausbreitet.!° Das Cardeniodrama scheint weltfreudiger, wenn auch 
vielleicht nur in Ton und Stimmung. Denn obwohl Olympie entsagt und 
sich mit dem weniger liebenswerten und liebenden Lysander begniigt, 
schwingt eine gewisse lyrische Innigkeit und Bejahung des Erlebens mit, 
selbst gegen die offenbare Absicht des Dichters; auch die Reyen belassen 
“dem hohen Geist des Menschen” seinen Anteil am géttlichen Wesen, wo- 
fern er sich nicht von den Rasereien verfiihren lasst. Wenn irgendwo, so 
diirften wir hier in der stillen Gottergebenheit eine Anregung durch die 
Mystik und Jakob Béhme finden." 

Wenn Flemming die “tiefe Fassung der Ehe” in Cardenio mit Gryphius’ 
Heirat in Verbindung bringen will (Januar 1649), so nimmt er wohl mit 
Recht an, dass der Dichter sich mit Olympie in ihrer Vorbildlichkeit identi- 
fiziert. Zugleich aber diirfen wir vielleicht schliessen, dass er dem Cardenio 
von seinem Lebensblute gegeben habe. Daraus wiirde sich der Widerspruch 
des Stiickes in Lehre und Stimmung erkliren lassen. Anklinge an die 
Eugeniensonette machen es nicht unwahrscheinlich,” dass Gryphius, der 
einst geliebten Eugenie entsagend, sich in einer leidenschaftsloseren Ehe 
zurechtfand, deren Vermihlungsode sich in keiner Weise mit den Sonetten 

10 Siehe Runtzler, S. 98 ff. 


11 Siehe Vietor, S. 37. 
12 Siehe auch Mannheimer, S. 182 ff. 
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messen kann.” Der Konzeptionsvorgang wire dann etwa dieser: Das Ver- 
haltnis Gryphius-Eugenie wird gespiegelt in der Leidenschaft Cardenios zu 
Olympie. Durch den Entschluss der Entsagung wird Eugenie-Olympie hin- 
abgedriickt in die Rolle der Celinde, wahrend Cardenio-Gryphius nunmehr 
in Olympies Beispielhaftigkeit sein Vorbild sieht. In der Novelle Montal- 
bans gehen Cardenio und Celinde ins Kloster; das wiirde fiir den Protestan- 
ten Gryphius keine Lésung sein. Wir diirfen annehmen, dass der gealterte 
Cardenio dem Papinianus nicht unadhnlich werden wiirde, diesem Gryph- 
schen Wunschbild des der Welt gewachsenen, weil die Welt durchschauen- 
den, von Bitten und Drohungen vergebens umbrandeten Stoikers, der die 
Kraft der Unbewegtheit bezahlt hat mit einer fast grausamen Fiihllosigkeit 
dem Leben und Leiden der Seinen gegeniiber. Gryphius kennt, wie Conrad 
Ferdinand Meyer, seine und seiner Helden geheime Wunde; aber bei ihm 
ist es der unbandige Drang zum Leben mit allen seinen Lockungen, den 
selbst das erfahrene Leid, die schwere Triibsal der Zeiten und das tiefin- 
nerste Bewusstsein der Nichtigkeit alles Irdischen nie zu besiegen vermocht 
hat, so sehr er ihn “unter sich zu treten” sucht. “Es bilde sich einer ein,” 
sagt er in einer seiner Leichenreden, “dass er frei; er wird doch nur umsonst 
solche Gedanken schépfen . . . Besiehe dich, du seist, wer du seist, ob du 
nicht gebunden mit Ketten der Begierden, der Amter, der Ehe, der Ehren, 
der Schmerzen, der Laster?’’™ 
ERNST FEISE 


The Johns Hopkins University 


13 Auch hier erscheint die Kontrastierung von Tod und Liebe wie in der Verwandlungs- 


scene Iv. 5. 
Spannt der tod schon seinen bogen, Steckt er trauer-fackeln an, 
Sie hat ihre sehn gezogen, Der nichts widerstehen kann. 
Ihre Gluth brennt, wenn wir erden Und zur handvoll aschen werden. 
(Gedichte S. 280 f.) 
Andreae Gryphii Dissertationes funebres. Leipzig, 1666, S. 357 (zitiert von Strutz, S. 
100). 











TUDOR COURT STAGING: A STUDY IN PERSPECTIVE 


THEATRICAL PERSPECTIVE in England did not reach its maturity 
until the early seventeenth century, when Inigo Jones and his contempo- 
raries adopted methods of the Italian Renaissance theatre in the staging of 
spectacular Court masques at Whitehall. Although the principles of Italian 
perspective scenery were available to the Elizabethans, the elaborate forms 
and practices of the Renaissance stage were not introduced in the Tudor pe- 
riod. This retarded development of perspective staging brings forward the 
point of this study, which is to consider causes for the lack of creative inter- 
est in perspective. An attempt will be made to examine the prevailing Tudor 
attitude toward science, scientific experiment and invention as a probable 
explanation for the lack of accurate appreciation of perspective scenery, and 
to reconsider sixteenth-century staging in the hope of clarifying the precise 
place of the Tudor Court plays in connection with Italian perspective meth- 
ods. Consideration will be given, therefore, to three topics: (i) the general 
Tudor attitude toward scientific method with a probable relation to staging, 
(ii) a view of the various aspects of Tudor staging with particular attention 
to the Court plays, and the stages for which the plays were written, and 
(iii) an analysis of the form of the Serlian stage along with a review of the 
Court records. 
I 


The Tudor attitude, in general, was phlegmatic toward scientific think- 
ing and methods, and the tardy development of the perspective stage in 
Tudor England cannot be considered apart from the prevailing sixteenth- 
century attitude. 

The Italian perspective setting in form and in execution required spe- 
cialized knowledge in architecture and mathematics, along with a creative 
curiosity to experiment with new forms. Vitruvius! had specified that stage 
designers must be architects, and the Revels’ Accounts? mentioned mathe- 
matical knowledge along with architecture. Texts on staging, or with certain 
sections devoted to the subject both before and following Serlio’s publica- 
tions, indicated that the application of perspective principles to scenery 
required mathematical precision and treatment. The t~ ‘nd in Tudor staging, 
however, pointed to a lack in the fundamental requ’ ces for the establish- 
ment of illusionistic scenery. Evidence was wanting to show creative interest 
in scenic design, experimental attempts with artistic forms, and systematic 
application of the laws of perspective. This direction in thinking, however, 
was reflected not alone in staging, but was extended to include science, archi- 
tecture, and painting. As this relationship has not been fully explored in 
connection with staging, an attempt will be made to review major scientific 
concepts in Tudor thinking. 

A scientific approach for the Elizabethans as a whole meant -quoting 
classical authority, and, with few exceptions, the weight of ancient learning 
forestalled most efforts at searching out new conclusions. Syllogistic logic 
was the main instrument of scientific reasoning with Aristotle as the chief 
law-giver. William Gilbert and a few others before Bacon insisted on experi- 
ment and observation as an avenue to truth, but in the main no respected 

1 Vitruvius, The Ten Books on Architecture, tr. Morris Hicky Morgan (Cambridge, Mass., 
1926), pp. 137 ff. 


? Albert Feuillerat, Documents Relating to the Office of the Revels in the Time of Queen Eliza- 
beth (Louvain, 1908), pp. 11-12. 
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name was arrayed against ancient learning, and no attempt was made to 
counter authority with experience. The latter was admitted only when it 
did not oppose authority, or when it attempted to explain some unaccount- 
able oversight.* 

Conventional authoritarian theories prevailed in medicine, astronomy, 
botany, agriculture, mathematics, and other sciences. Galen, not the labora- 
tory, dominated the medical world, and a library of old medical books quali- 
fied the practitioner. The geocentric theory of the universe held almost 
undisputed sway, irrespective of the discoveries of Copernicus, and the ill- 
fated attempt of Bruno to penetrate English thought. For the most part 
Englishmen of the sixteenth century were silent regarding the Copernican 
publication. The natural sciences, too, followed ancient classifications with 
the whole universe considered as created for man’s own private interest. 
This held, also, with mathematics in Tudor England.‘ Consideration was 
slight, and as late as 1590 Thomas Hood said: “it is late since the Mathe- 
maticall sciences began to be request within the Citie.’”* Geographers,® 
however, were faced with the problem of reconciling the discovery of new 
lands with the maps of the ancients, while magnetism studied from observa- 
tions of the compass aroused speculation as to the validity of classical au- 
thority. Nevertheless, respect for early practices was never lost, and, when- 
ever possible, excuses were made for differences and contradictions. Correc- 
tions and new discoveries did not undermine classical treatises.’ 

It would be erroneous to say that early authorities were without opposi- 
tion in this period both from individuals and isolated groups. Such names 
as Robert Norman, William Gilbert, Thomas Digges, and Robert Recorde 
give evidence of attempts at revolt. While these attempts are important 
historically, it must be kept it mind that the prevailing attitude of the 
period lacked the concerted effort required to build a new philosophy strong 
enough to displace established learning. For that, and for a unified infusion 
of new values and attitudes in a wide acceptance of inductive experiment, 
science had to wait for Sir Francis Bacon. 

Many reflections of the Tudor period are found in architecture and 
painting. The first English work on architecture was published in 1563* 
by one of the first men in that field to visit Italy (c. 1550) and his treatises 
followed Vitruvius, Philander, and Serlio. However, not until the translation 


3 Richard Foster Jones, “Ancients and Moderns,” Washington University Studies, No. 6 
(St. Louis, January, 1936), pp. 3-5. Cf. Charles Monroe Coffin, John Donne and the New Philos- 
ophy (New York, 1937). 

* Robert Recorde defended mathematics and astronomy in two req ace | treatises: The 
pathway to knowledg (1551), and The Castle of Knowledge (1556). John Dee, The Elements of 
Geometrie of the most auncient Philosopher Euclide of Megara (1570), tr. by Henry Billingsley 
contributed a “Mathematicall Praeface” with praise for the architect and for mathematical 
study in England. 5 Jones, op. cit., p. 10. 

* E. G. R. Taylor, Tudor Geography 1485-1583 (London, 1930), and Late Tudor and Early 
Stuart Geography 1583-1650 eulion, 1934). 7 Jones, op. cit., pp. 12-13. 

8 Francis R. Johnson, Astronomical Thought in Renaissance England (Baltimore, 1937), 
maintains that an interest in all phases of science was widespread in Elizabethan England ex- 
tending to all literary classes. The validity of this conclusion is difficult to reconcile with the 
lack of scientific curiosity in theatrical perspective. Abraham Wolf, A History ¢. Science, 
Technology, and Philosophy in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries (London, 1935), p. 1, 
points out that historical epochs do not appear suddenly, that they usually require preparation 
which makes it difficult to determine their beginning. 

* John Shute, First and Chief Grounds of Architecture (1563). Reissued in 1579 and 1584. 
Cf. Lily Bess Campbell, Scenes and Machines on the English Stage during the Renaissance (Cam- 
bridge, 1923), pp. 79-80. 
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of Serlio in 1611, under the supervision of Robert Peake, was there a com- 
plete architectural treatise in English. A complete English edition of Vitru- 
vius was not published until the eighteenth century.'® Medievai traditions, 
meanwhile, dominated sixteenth-century building." 

Although artists and craftsmen were brought to England from the Con- 
tinent, beginning under Henry VII and continuing under Henry VIII," 
with many Italian architects, painters, and workmen attached to the Eng- 
lish Court,” the Elizabethan approach to perspective in painting was the 
result rather of curiosity than of any serious attempt to apply scientific 
laws. The approach of mediocre artists resulted in bizarre effects to cause 
amusement and wonder. Well-known examples are the “‘perspective”’ por- 
traits of Edward VI (1546), and Holbein’s The Two Ambassadors (1553), 
which represent a complicated type of perspective with a distorted image 
which becomes foreshortened into normal form when viewed horizontally 
through a small hole."* Paul Hentzner,"’ travelling in England in 1598, saw 


a picture of King Edward VI, representing at first sight something quite deformed, till by look- 
ing through a small hole in the cover which is put over it, you see it in its true proportions. 


Another visitor™® saw it at Whitehall in 1613 and wrote that “in front one 
cannot distinguish what is meant for, but from the side the portrait is seen 
quite clearly.” 

Another aberrated form was the multiple type of picture with the figures 
painted on pieces of carboard or on an angled or corrugated surface, which 
could be viewed from a particular angle.'* 

English painting did not profit from the scientific application of per- 
spective principles to achieve naturalness of representation until the eight- 


10 In England several Continental editions of Vitruvius were known before 1673, when an 
illustrated French edition was used: Claude Perrault, Les Dix Livres d’ Architecture de Vitruve 
corrigesz et traduits nouvellement en Francois, avec des Notes et des Figures (Paris, 1673). A second 
a appeared in 1684. In 1692 there was published Am Abridgment of the Architecture of 

itruvius. 

" Medieval influences on Tudor architecture are discussed by Arthur H. R. Fairchild, 
“Shakespeare and the Arts of Design,” The University of Missouri Studies (January 1, 1937), 
xii, No. 1, 7; J. Alfred Gotch, “Architecture,” Shakespeare’s England (Oxford, 1916), ii, 50-73; 
pag py A Short History of Renaissance Architecture in England, 1500-1800 (Lon- 

ion, 1907), p. 80. 

#2 The architects Pietro Torrigiano (Peter Torrysany), Benedetto da Rovezzano, Giovanni 
II da Majano, and Gerolamo Penacchi da Treviso were at the Court of Henry VIII. Painters 
included Antonio del Nunziata (Anthony Toto), Bartolommeo Penni, Antonio Cavallari, Vin- 
cenzo Volpe, Alice or Ellys Carmylyon, and Hans Holbein. Lewis Einstein, The Italian Renais- 
sance in En land (New York, 1903), pp. 192-207; Paul Reyher, Les Masques anglais (Paris, 
1909), pp. 15-15: Blomfield, op. cit., pp. 3-18; Campbell, of. cit., pp. 77-78. 

48 John Gough Nichols, “Notices of the Contemporaries and Successors of Holbein,” 
Archaeologia (London, 1863), xxxix, 19-46; George Scharf, “‘Additional Observations on some 
of the Painters contemporary with Holbein,” idid., 47-S6. 

4 Credited to both Guillim Stretes and Marc Willems. Nichols, op. cit., PP 41-45; Horace 
Walpole, Anecdotes of Painting in England, ed. George Vertue (London, 1786), i, 201-202. 
Reproduced in Shakes peare’s England, op. cit., ii, 10; at the National Gallery, London. 

46 Hans Holbein, Die le : reproduced in Paul Ganz, Hans Holbein D.J. (Stuttgart, 
1912), p. 103; at the National Gallery, London. 

8 A device to view this type of perspective was evidently placed near the picture. This 
was an iron bar to which was attached a broad tin sheet which was “three spans long” with 
asmall hole in it about the size of a pea. Fairchild, of. cit., p. 128, n. 8. 

17 Paul Hentzner, Travels in England during the Reign of Queen Elizabeth (New York, 
1892), p. 32. 

48 John Ernest, Duke of Saxe-Weimar; in William Brenchley Rye, England as Seen by 
Foreigners in the Days of Elizabetis and James the First (London, 1865), p. 159. 

Fairchild, op. cit., pp. 127-128. 
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eenth century.”° Again the fault must lie with the lack of great artists who 
comprehended perspective laws, and the lack of leadership to stimulate the 
study of natural forms. It is true that great artists familiar with perspective 
principles such as Holbein and Van Dyck were summoned to England to 
paint portraits of royalty, but they left no English school of painting.” 
Perspective glasses, too, were novel toys for the Elizabethans. They had 
no connection with painting, and were cut to produce an optical illusion. 
Verity says that “perspectives are often mentioned by Elizabethans” 
and were of many kinds; indeed, the word came to be a generic term for any kind of puzzle, 
—_ when looked into, deceived the eye. . . . Sometimes these glasses were called prospec- 
ses. 
Chaucer, Bacon, Greene, and Beaumont and Fletcher used the term.” In 
Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay,™ Bacon and Prince Edward look into a per- 
spective glass to observe the meeting between Margaret and Friar Bungay. 
After welcoming Edward, Bacon says: 


. Within this glasse pensar thou — see 


This day whats done in gore ite oye 
Twixt louely Peggie and th colne mod 
Stand there and looke directly in the glasse. 


Interest in perspective glasses and mirrors as popular novelties continued 
in the seventeenth century. 

If Sir John Harington’s enthusiasm for the engravings which illustrate 
his Orlando Furioso™* represents Tudor standards and concepts in the artistic 
application of perspective, the taste seems, indeed, decadent. “And one 
thing is to be noted,’”’ he wrote in the advertisement 
which euery one (haply) will - obserue, namely the perspectiue in euery figure. For the per- 
sonages of men, the shapes of horses, and such like, are made large at the bottome, and lesser 
vpward, as if you were to behold all the same in a laine, that which is nearest seemes greatest, 
and the ‘fardest shewes smallest, which is the chief art in picture. 

These engravings are reminiscent of the attempts of late medieval painters 
to gain control of perspective and to organize it mathematically.”’ 


2 Allen Cunningham, The Lives of the Most Eminent British Painters (London, 1879), i, 


*! Cf. Lionel Cust, “Painting, Sculpture, and Engraving,” Shakespeare’s a ee cit., 
ii, 1-14; Marion Harvey Spielmann, British Portrait Painting to the — 
Ce entury (1910), 2 vols.; Aymer Vallance, “Art in England during the than alte Stuart 
Periods,” The Studio (1908) ; . ys ag op. cit. 

# Arthur Wilson Verity, <a Henry V (Pitt. Press ed.), V, ii, 279 n. For the term “per- 


spective” see C. T. Onions, A S —- trig (Oxford, i929), p. 161; and Alexander 
Schmidt, Shakes peare-Lexicon (Berlin, 1902), ii 
sad Reginald ot mentions the various kin dias of of | perspecti known in Shakespeare’s 


day; Reginald Scot, Discoverie of Witchcraft (1584), ed. B. Nicho (1886). 

™* Robert Greene, Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay (1594), ed. W. W. Greg, The Malone 
Society Reprints (Oxford, 1926), ll. 638-643. 

% Diary of John Evelyn , ed. Henry B. Wheatley and William Bray (London, 1906), ii, 1 
(Jan. 2, 1648-1649); i ii, 2 (Feb. 15, 1648-1649); i ii, 39 (May 10, 1652); ii, 81 (Feb. 5, 1655- 
1656). The Dramatic Records of Sir Henry Herbert, ed. Joseph Quincy Adams (New Haven, 
1917), p. 47. Rye, op. cit., p. 1 

* Sir John Harington, Orlando Furioso (London, 1634); the colophon is dated, London 
1607. This is probably a reprint of the 1591 edition. The we peste were made in italy, an 
were reproduced from the 1588 edition. The copy I examined came from the Princeton Univer- 


sity Library. 
27 Some have three planes of perspective as one looks from the bottom to the top of the 
print; others reveal principles of medieval art with architectural units surrounded by " 


and scenes enclosed by perspective structures; and in others the side houses are treated per- 
spectively but with the vanishing-point at the 'side of the print. 
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In connection with Court staging, the various aspects in the Tudor 
scientific attitude may perhaps be illustrated best by a comparison between 
the Italian and English approaches to the intermezzi and dumb-shows. The 
demands for scene-changing and other new devices instigated by the rising 
intermezzi stimulated the artist-architects to treat the classical methods of 
staging with a fresh approach. As the Serlian scenes were static, with no 
provision for a change of scene, classical methods had to be experimented 
with to develop flexible, easily-handled, light stage equipment. This re- 
quired experimentation, imagination, an accurate knowledge of scientific 
perspective principles, with the emphasis on a new approach in scientific 
method, and a willingness to rely on experience and judgment as well as 
ancient authority. Classical staging was examined in the light of contempo- 
rary developments, standard forms were adjusted to conform to new needs, 
and new equipment was invented to speed up mechanical effects. The popu- 
larity of these shows attests the success of the producers. Spectacle was the 
order of the day, and the inventiveness of stage-architects supplied the de- 
mand. The staging of the infermeszzi stirred artist-architects to experiment 
and to invent with the result that the Italian theatre of the late sixteenth 
century furnished new perspective forms which, in the following century, 
were to deck the famous stages of Europe. 

The dumb-shows, on the other hand, had no such growth, although the 
possibilities for theatrical development were, indeed, great. The Tudor 
Court sponsored spectacle no less than the Italians, with pageantry and 
show the essence of courtly entertainment. With the thriving models of 
the intermezzi contemporary with the Tudor dumb-shows, the query arises 
as to the reason for the failure of the English Court to utilize this obvious 
medium to satisfy the dominant desire for spectacular entertainment. Obvi- 
ously, there was no one attached to the Tudor Court to explore the possibili- 
ties of new methods of staging. The theatrical development of the dumb- 
show would require a working knowledge of scientific perspective, and a 
desire to experiment with new forms. I question the presence of both quali- 
fied architects and scientific experimenters in Tudor England. Granting 
for the moment that some knowledge of the Serlian stage may have been 
known, and that occasional attempts were made to treat houses in a per- 
spective manner, the absence of anyone to approach staging from the view 
of a scientific investigator, and the failure of anyone seriously to attempt 
Italian practices at the Tudor Court, seem to indicate a prevailing lack of 
interest in scientific thinking, and may largely explain the theatrical in- 
effectiveness of the dumb-show. It must be kept in mind that the staging of 
late sixteenth-century inmtermezzi was experimental, and that these shows 
would possibly appeal only to a person with a background both scientific 
and imaginative. Inigo Jones had both these qualities, and Court staging 
under his supervision broke from the medieval tradition and established the 
complete form of the illusionistic perspective stage. Lack of leadership, and 
lack of interest in scientific experiment are important considerations in ex- 
plaining the productions at the Tudor Court. Not until the turn of the 
century did a new popular interest in science stimulate the creative minds 
to shake off the lethargy of the medieval concept of art and to adapt the 
discoveries of Italy to English staging and architecture. 


I 


English staging in the sixteenth century indicated practices which were 
not consistent with the introduction of perspective scenery. The various 
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aspects of Tudor staging presented a diversified picture of theatrical activi- 
ties, which required in general a diffused type of stage rather than one with 
perspective unity. Performances in banquet halls, at Court, at the Universi- 
ties and Inns of Court, in innyards in the provinces and at London, and in 
the private and public commercial houses at London suggested some form 
or adaptation of a multiple stage, and pointed to stage practices which, on 
the whole, were not compatible with the precise form of the Italian Renais- 
sance setting. Playwrights, too, with the exception of a few plays, had a 
multiple stage in mind. To view the Court plays in their proper sphere, and 
to evaluate the influences which shaped the staging, a brief review of major 
developments will be attempted. This will include the staging of masques 
at Court, the staging of Court plays early, midway, and late in the Tudor 
period along with the rise and influence of the commercial theatres. 

In contrast with the unified perspective scenes introduced by Jones, 
Tudor masques were medieval shows. Spectators assembled in the hall or 
banqueting house to witness entertainment which was brought to them. 
Masqued courtiers drew into the hall elaborate pageant-wagons, chariots, 
and triumphal cars decorated as a castle, mountain, or a wood, to represent 
a distinct locality. The medieval pageant-car was a kind of mansion on 
wheels with all the localities before the spectators at one time, while the 
action took place on the various wagons, and on the floor of the hall. Eliza- 
bethan spectators in all ranks were familiar with this processional perform- 
ance, for a long tradition of mystery cycles, royal entries, civic processions, 
and Lord Mayor’s Shows had brought this form of medieval entertainment 
to their attention. Such pageant-cars were favorite devices in the sixteenth 
century, both in England and on the Continent.”* 

A permanent masque setting was suggested when scenery was set up in 
advance of the spectators. Fixed scenic units could be placed about the hall 
with the action shifting from house to house in the medieval manner.*® 
Whether the setting was on wheels or stationary, the performance of six- 
teenth-century masques followed the medieval pattern, and this method 
continued at the English Court until the introduction of the unified per- 
spective scene. 

For the staging of early plays at Court under Henry VIII, the records 
supply little evidence.*® From an examination of the extant plays, however, 
a more precise picture of early Tudor staging may be formulated. Many of 
the early plays, which were mostly interludes, farces, and moralities, re- 
quired no setting at all. The banqueting hall was the theatre with architec- 
tural features of the room serving in many cases for background. In general, 
the action was confined to one place, frequently vaguely defined or merely 
referred to as “the place,” which could be either an interior or exterior 


*8 Robert Withington, English Pageantry (Cambridge, Mass., 1918-1920), i, 85-221; ii, 
3-145, 323. Enid Welsford, The Court M. (Cambridge, 1927), pp. 87-167. 

#® Fixed scenes were established by the end of the reign of VIII. Edward Hall, 
Henry VIII (London, 1904), ii, 87, 108-109. An illustration of the performance of the Balet 
Comique de la Royne (1581) at the Petit Bourbon, Paris, indicates both the fixed and t- 
car setting. Four permanent units are distributed about the hall, while a fountain is wheeled in 
as a pageant. 

* On occasion classical plays were produced in connection with masques. As no indication 
of a particular setting is given, and as the plays were evidently a single event in an elaborate 
series of theatrical episodes, the traditi masque setting undoubtedly was —— in the 
staging. The earliest record of a classical play at Court was a performance at wich on 
March 7, 1519. The account reads in part: “Into this chamber came the kyng and quene with 
the hostages, and there was a goodly commedy of Plauéus plaied, and that done, there entred 
into the chamber . . .” Hall, op. cit., i, 176. 
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scene. The former might be a house or a church," while an exterior scene 
might consist of a house in close relation to “‘the place.”** Whether exterior 
or interior, a door was frequently mentioned for entrance and exit.* Doubt- 
less no scenery other than doors was required for the houses. Locale was 
established by properties, such as a throne, a seat, a table, or a fireplace,™ 
which were undoubtedly supplied from the banquet hall furnishings. The 
performance took place on the floor of the hall with the hearth and the 
screen with doors as setting. Variations from this simple background con- 
sisted in additional houses and doors; if some change in locality were needed, 
houses at opposite sides of the stage signified different places. An elevated 
stage appeared in the form of a slightly raised platform with a curtain or 
arras at the back through which actors could exit and enter.*® An anony- 
mous painting on wood and a Dutch engraving indicate this platform stage 
and suggest the performance of an early English farce. Although the early 
staging is simple, the treatment of place, the indication of houses, and the 
employment of properties point to later developments at Court. 

Under Elizabeth, Court records include specific entries on stage settings. 
These, and the probability that the raised stage was established early in 
Elizabeth’s reign,*” point to elaboration of scenic effects. The emphasis on 
scenery, moreover, necessitated specific place representation along with 
change of locality and the provision for interior scenes. The problem of 
localization was complicated by a conflict between two concepts in staging, 
namely, the medieval and the classical influence. The medieval, as repre- 
sented by the Valenciennes stage,** required different houses or localities 
arranged in a row at the back of an open area or platea. Each house had a 
particular identification and was independent of the others in place relation- 
ships. The platea, on the other hand, was an unidentified place which could 
on occasion assume localization. Conventions of time, place, and action were 
flexible in permitting a single stage to represent action in many places 
without regard to time and space relationships. The classical stage, as repre- 
sented in the Terence woodcuts, consisted in an architectural facade, 
broken by curtained archways, which was placed at the rear of a single 
platform. Each archway was a house with the actor’s name across the top. 
The stage before the facade, however, represented a single place, with all 
the houses related to that particular area. 

The classical tendency, on the one hand, attempted to foreshorten the 
action to a definite place, while, on the other, the medieval approach per- 
sisted in diverting the action from this classical focus. A long tradition of 
medieval pageant-wagons had established the convention for arranging 

“In The Pardoner and the Friar (1513-1521) and possibly in Johan the Evangelist (1547- 
1553) the location is a church, while in Johan Johan (1521-1531) it is a house. 

= In Apius and Virginia (1567-1568) the action is before the gate of Apius. 

3 Wit and Science (is41-1548 , 

* Johan Johan, Godly Queen Hester (?1525-1529) and King Darius (1565) mention a 
throne or other seat, and a table or banquet. 

* All for Money (1558-1577) is the only play with a reference to a raised stage. 

* Painting on wood (1550-1600), Collection of M. W. Meyer, London. Engraving (1540- 
1580) by Hans Liefrinck in the Recueil de plusieurs fragments des premiéres Comédies Italiennes 
qui ont esté représentéesen France sous le régne de Henry III. Recueil dit de Fossard conservt 
au musée national de Stockholm, présenté par Agne Beijer (Paris, 1928), pl. xliv. 

37 In Gorboduc (1562) the raised stage is frequently mentioned in the dumb-shows. 

%8 Miniature in La Mystére de la Passion de Valenciennes (1547). , 

*” Andria (Lyons, 1493), Andria (Venice, 1497), Eunuchus (Lyons, 1493). Variations 
+1 pamataan of the facade occur in Hecyra (Lyons,1493), and Heautontimorumenos (Lyons, 
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scenes in a narrative sequence, and for associating in a sequence events and 
places which were actually remotely related. Consequently, the Tudor 
Court plays reveal a tension between the classical and medieval staging with 
variations in the treatment of space relationships. 

When it followed the classical tradition, the stage area represented an 
outdoor place, usually a street or a wood, with two or three houses at the 
back of the stage for the principal actors.*® Frequently, the street scene was 
broadened to include the city and its surroundings, and the wood had differ- 
ent houses scattered among the trees.“ Business conferences, and the like, 
according to tradition, were held in the street before a house,” but when an 
interior scene was required, then a convention of the medieval theatre was 
employed.* A house would be opened, usually by drawing a curtain, and 
the small recess became an interior which took to itself, also, the open 
space on the stage in front. Thus the open stage became a part of the interior 
and the action was given room to take place. When the curtains were closed 
the area in front of the house resumed its usual status. Playwrights applied 
this convention freely for representing small interiors.“ So it came about 
that interior scenes requiring space for numerous actors and heavy proper- 
ties were located either outdoors before a house, or on the steps of a palace, 
or frequently in some arcaded loggia.” 

Playwrights, however, were not content with confining the action to a 
single place. Both audience and author were familiar with the medieval 
practice of viewing successive and often unrelated scenes on the stage at 
one time. Hence the inclusion of diversified scenes in the Court plays was in 
conformity with theatrical custom. The edge of the stage, or the steps 
leading to it, were sometimes considered as a place in the near vicinity with 
that locality serving as an approach to the main area.“ Frequently, each 


* The Inns of Court plays, apes (1566), Bugbears (1563), and Two Italian Gentlemen 
(c. 1584), observe complete unity of place with action in a street before a house. In Jocasta 
(1566) the action is before the palace, while Gismond of Salerne (1568) and The Misfortunes of 
Arthur (1588) have two and three houses r tively. 

“In Campaspe (1584) the scene is at Athens with three houses, a tub, a shop, and a 
palace. Both hea (1584-1588), and Love’s Metamorphosis (1589-1590?) require a pastoral 
setting with the latter play having various houses in a wood, while Mother Bombie (1587-1590) 
has an open place surrounded by seven houses. 

@ Sir E. K. Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage (Oxford, 1923), iii, 43, 60-62. 

* Miniature in La M ystére dela Passion de Vohindieume (1547) demonstrates the medieval 
custom of revealing interior scenes by drawing a curtain. 

“ Two Italian Gentlemen has a window. Promos and Cassandra (1578) requires a window 
large enough for four women to sit in. Wit and Wisdom (c. 1579) requires a practicable prison, 
while in Sir Clyomon and Clamydes (c. 1570) the prison has a practicable door and window. In 
Promos and Cassandra the interior of a prison is shown. In Endymion (1588) a palace stands 
in a grove, and in Dido, Queen of Carthage (1593) a curtained-off house of Jupiter stands in a 
wood. Arraignment of Paris (c. 1584) has a bower for Diana. Both Two Italian Gentlemen and 
Promos and Cassandra require a tomb in a temple. A tub for an is specified in Campas pe. 
In Thersites (1537) part of the interior of a shop is revealed, while Campaspe requires a shop 
with a window. In Promos and Cassandra the interior of a barber shop is shown. Vulcan is at 
his forge making arrows during a song in Sapho and Phao (1584). In Gssmond of Salerne a bed- 
chamber must be large enough for a bed, while Sapho and Phao has a scene within Sapho’s 
chamber. Tom Tyler and his Wife (1563) requires the discovery of a bedroom with a bed. 

“ Mary Magdalene (c. 1566) requires a repast within Simon’s house. In Dido a banquet is 
held in the hall or open loggia of the e, and Cambyses (1570) has a banquet at the Persian 
Court. Conflict of Conscience (c. 1581) requires a courtroom. In Midas (1589-1590) most of the 
action is at the Court of Midas, and in Cambyses the King consults with his council. 

“In Promos and Cassandra the town is approached through a wood. In Sepho and Phao 
the first two acts are near Phao’s ferry outside the city, and in Dido a wood is between the sea- 
shore and Carthage. 
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side of the stage was a different place with the intervening area suggesting 
the distance between the two points.‘’ Sometimes, with no alternation of 
setting, the same scenery, or a part of it, could represent different localities 
in different scenes.** 

In general, the playwrights had in mind a type of stage which would 
permit the arrangement of houses with varying space relationships, and 
which would allow a free application of medieval practices. Attempts to 
unify the scene to represent a single place were few, and the Terentian stage 
would qualify to meet the demand. 

Tudor staging, up to the last quarter of the sixteenth century, was prin- 
cipally Court staging. Although public performances were given in London 
innyards, probably on crude platform stages, from the early years of Eliza- 
beth’s reign, the successful commercial theatre is associated with the erec- 
tion of the first public and private playhouses outside London proper at the 
beginning of the last quarter of the sixteenth century. 

Of these commercial theatres, the private are distinguished from the 
public ones by certain interesting differences. Socially the private theatres 
stood higher than the public houses. Located in a respectable district in the 
western part of London, the private theatres drew a clientele both cultured 
and courtly. Structurally they differed from the public houses in being 
roofed-in rectangular buildings. They required some form of artificial 
lighting, perhaps candelabra and probably footlights of a primitive sort. 
Little is known regarding the appearance of the stage. As the buildings were 
exceedingly narrow, the stage may have extended from wall to wall. Un- 
doubtedly, plays were staged as had been the earlier Court shows, with a 
series of house structures at the back of the playing area. As the stage was 
indoors attempts were made to present more splendid scenery, and some 
efforts may have been made to employ Serlian houses. Not until after the 
first quarter of the seventeenth century, however, do we have evidence that 
perspective scenery occasionally decked these stages.* 

The public theatres, on the other hand, were architecturally equipped for 
staging in the medieval manner. Galleries in tiers, in imitation of the inn- 
yards, surrounded an open courtyard. A deep forestage, corresponding to 
the medieval platea, extended far into the yard, while a curtained inner- 
stage, corresponding to the medieval house, was erected at the rear of the 
forestage. Doors (proscenium doors) flanking the inner-stage permitted 
easy access to the forestage from within. Directly above the doors and 


“In Endymion two neighboring spots within the same locelity are shown in different 
parts of the stage. Most of the action in Midas is at the Court (wich a practicable palace) and 
its ae although a separate scene is required for Delphos. In Mary Magdalene both — 
dals and Jerusalem are required. Two localities are required for Patient Grissell (1600). In 
Clyomon and Clam one side of the stage is a palace on an isle while the other is a prison in a 
forest. For Dido the stage is divided with a wood on one side and Carthage on the other. In 
some instances doors with labels above them may have been used. A stage direction i in Jocasta 
reads: “goeth off the stage by the gates called Elecirae . . . and the gates H 

*8 In Gorboduc a sketchy palace background would probabl do for all scenes. Acts I, It, 
IV, and V are at the Court of Gorboduc, while Act II is divided between the Courts of Ferrex 
and Porrex. Likewise, a similar palace setting would serve in Orestes (1567-1568) for the five 
acts with the scenes at Mycenae, Crete, and Athens. In Cl yomon and Clamydes two practicable 
houses, a prison and a palace, were probably at opposite sides of the stage. For the many 
intervening scenes, the place may have been identified by text and title boards over the doors. 
In Common Conditions (1576), with no specific wees Sear suman dialogue and labeled doors 
may have indicated the locale in the wood and P 

# Allardyce Nicoll, Stuart Masques and the va ol Stage (New York, 1938), pp. 138- 
153. 
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inner-stage were windows, boxes, and a curtained upper-stage. In brief, 
the physical proximity of inner-, outer-, and upper-stages with the opening 
and closing of the curtain permitted action to shift rapidly from area to area 
and, thereby, established the medieval form of successive scenes in continu- 
ous performance. Representational scenery in the Italian or modern sense 
was entirely lacking, with place identification symbolically established by 
set-pieces, such as a throne, a bed, or a tree, and by dialogue. In medieval 
fashion, too, the conventions of time, place, and action were treated with 
elasticity and freedom. 

The public theatres, in adopting medieval methods, preserved traditions 
which were familiar and popular with Elizabethan spectators both courtly 
and civilian. The power of these conventions is shown by the influence which 
the public houses exercised in later English theatrical history. Even though 
Jones introduced the Italian form of staging at Court early in the Stuart 
period, perspective scenery was slow to modify the old tradition and did not 
appear in the public theatres until the Restoration. Even then English 
architects put aside Jones’s concept of a stage entirely framed behind a 
proscenium arch in favor of a stage extending both before and behind the 
arch, with proscenium doors flanking the forestage. These architectural 
features in the main were retained thereafter in the English theatres for over 
two centuries. Indeed, the adoption of the Continental concept of the 
Italian proscenium-arch stage, with the exception of a brief period in the 
early seventeenth century, was delayed until the early nineteenth century. 


Ill 


The tardy acceptance of the Italian perspective stage in Tudor England 
may be suggested by a detailed consideration of the Serlian stage itself. 
While Serlio’s stage was available for the staging of Court plays in Eliza- 
beth’s reign,*° the settings both in principle and practice were unsuitable 
for all but a small number of Court plays, and required precision in form 
and function which was incompatible with scenic demands in most plays. 
Furthermore, the Court records on staging under Elizabeth, while indicating 
scenic developments, did not necessarily refer to Serlian settings. A review 
of the Serlian precepts and the Revels’ Accounts will support these conten- 
tions. 

On the Serlian stage the medieval setting was blended with the classical. 
The houses and platea of the multiple setting were drawn into a classical 
union by the laws of perspective. The Serlian tragic or comic scene had a 
stage floor, consisting of a flat, rectangular forestage or apron behind which 
was a heavily raked stage, with both laid out in geometric lines adapted to 
the perspective. On the raked stage was placed a series of architectural 
houses, or angled wings* arranged in consecutive order on each side of the 


*° The first standard work on Renaissance stage practice was Sebastiano Serlio’s J] Primo 
[Secondo) Libro de Architettura (Paris, 1545) dealing with scientific perspective, a work from 
which is derived the most detailed knowledge of the theory as well as the practice of stagecraft 
during the sixteenth century. The complete works of Serlio consisted of seven volumes in all, 
the first five being published between 1537 and 1547. An English edition of Serlio’s Five Books 
of gag came out in 1611 under the instigation of Robert Peake, who may have been the 
translator. 

51 “House” was the term Serlio used to describe a set-piece made by joining two flat 
frames at right angles. Both faces of the angle (the one parallel to the audience is the flat face, 
while the one following the perspective line is the perspective face) were covered with canvas 
or like material, and painted to represent the architectural feature desired. 
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stage with spaces called “streets’’ between them. The last upstage house 
on each side was a flat wing painted to represent a building. As the stage 
was very shallow, each house appeared over the one in front of it until they 
approached the back-shutter.™ The latter, a flat frame extending across the 
back of the scene, was usually painted to represent a building in the middle 
of the street.* All the houses were related to the vanishing-point, which, on 
account of the shallowness of the stage, was beyond the theatre building, 
and the point-of-distance, which was the duke’s seat. Everything on the 
stage was viewed with correct perspective from the ducal chair. Although 
the arrangement, shape, and size of the houses varied, the basic form of the 
Serlian tragic or comic scene consisted of an open forestage (no proscenium 
or masking frame), followed by a ranked stage supporting winged houses 
which increased in height until they reached the back-shutter. No provision 
was made for scene-changing. The traditional satiric scene employed the 
same principle but introduced trees, groves, rocks, cottages, and rustic 
objects. 

The Serlian plan embodied two important features which distinguished 
it from later perspective stages, and which may have influenced its applica- 
tion to English staging. The reference is to the foreshortened raked area, 
and to the forestage. The problem confronting the architect was to give the 
illusion of depth on a shallow stage, and this illusion was created by forcing 
the perspective. The slope of the stage was increased, the vanishing-point 
was beyond the building, each succeeding house was higher than the one 
before it, and the last house on each side was a painted flat wing. While 
this gave the illusion of reality, the procedure limited the utilization of this 
space as an acting area. Actors appearing on the sloping stage would seem 
out of proportion and would destroy the illusion of depth. To obviate this 
difficulty, Serlio provided the forestage for the principal action while the 
scenery became merely a background for the actors.* This type of stage 
was suitable for the usual Italian play with the major action taking place 
in an open street. The houses, with the possible exception of those in front, 
could not be readily included in the stage action. Serlio’s concept of scenery 
was pictorial, rather than functional.™ Serlio’s stage, therefore, functioned 
within a prescribed dramatic orb, and this fact must be kept in mind in 
attempting to assign Serlian scenes to the Tudor Court. 

In view of these restrictive qualities, the application of Serlian scenes to 
Tudor Court plays is limited. Plays with a unified place could have em- 
ployed static Serlian settings as a background. On the other hand, it is with- 
in the range of dramatic possibility to visualize the same plays with a 
background of Terentian houses. Episodes utilizing practicable houses, 
many of which were opened to signify interior scenes, seem hardly suitable 
in an area with the space foreshortened and the perspective lines forced. 





® The receding line of the perspective face of each house began higher than the one before 
it. This gave the impression of depth on a foreshortened stage. When a deeper stage was em- 
ployed, the receding line of each perspective face continued the line of the house before it until 
it approached the back-shutter. 

* Variations permitted the shutter to give the impression that the real houses continued 
on by having Serlian houses painted on it, or the shutter might represent trees or a landscape 
scene. 
The Teatro Olimpico at Vicenza has a level forestage with a formal facade well behind 
the acting area. 

% As the stage was deepened in the late sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the action 
was pushed back into the scenery and became enclosed by it. 
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‘Most of the Court plays, however, conform to a diffused or compromise 
approach to staging in their attempt to express both the medieval and classi- 
cal principles at one time. A setting designed to compress the physical 
space, and, at the same time, to represent different places on a single s 
could hardly be Serlian in its concept. A series of practicable architectural 
curtained houses at the back of an open area, with each house establishing 
the proper locale, could, with conventional stage action, conform to the 
dual demands of place and space.* 

To credit the Court architects with the foresight necessary for the 
adaptation of the limitations of the Serlian stage to Tudor conditions is 
hardly warranted. This probability is heightened by an account at Oxford, 
as late as 1605, revealing a difficulty with the fundamental requisite for 
perspective scene construction, a problem involving the proper placement of 
the King’s chair to view a Latin tragedy. In accordance with the Italian 
stage practice,*’ the location and height of this important area were deter- 
mined first. Then from this point (the eye of the monarch) the perspective 
lines of the scenery were calculated. Stringer reports that the Vice-Chancellor 
had placed “the chair of Estate... no higher . . . that the auditory could 
see but his [the King’s] cheek only.” Objection was raised to this, and “on 
oe Sunday morning the matter was debated in the Councill-chamber,” 
an 


in the end, the place was removed, and sett in the midst of the Hall, but too far from the stage, 
vis. 28 foote, so that there were many long Speeches delivered which neither the King nor any 
near him could well hear or understand.** 


This established the Vice-Chancellor’s contention that “by the art of per- 
spective the King should behold all better than if he sat higher.” This ob- 
servation points to a lack of familiarity with an essential requisite in erecting 
perspective scenery, and is emphasized by an amusing picture of the 
Oxford dignitaries selecting a Sunday to argue the issue.*® 

The limited application of the Serlian setting to the staging of Court 
plays under Elizabeth is substantiated also in the Court records of the time. 
While the Revels’ Accounts point to an active interest in scenery, a review 
of selected entries will show that the Accounts fall short in indicating spe- 
cialized methods required for the Italian illusionistic stage, and, further- 
more, that they appear to coincide with the prevailing Tudor attitude to- 
ward scientific thinking and experimentation. 

From the Revels’ Accounts choice has been made of entries treating the 
houses, the curtain, and the heavens in the endeavor to assess the references 
with respect to claims of information and practice about perspective. Men- 
tion is made of “canvas to couer diuers townes and howsses and other 
divisses and Clowds,” and “canvas to couer the Townes with all.’”** The 


% France was much slower than England in shaking off the medieval tradition. The me- 
moirs and sketches in Le Mémoire de Mahelot, Laurent et d’ Autres Decorateurs,ed.H.C. Lancaster 
(Paris, 1920) indicate that the designers at the Hétel de e attacked the problem by 
combining perspective and medieval forms. Variously related were set along two con- 
verging lines which were cut by a back-shutter painted to continue the perspective lines. 
Medieval conventions for revealing an interior persisted at this theatre. Cf. footnote No. 43. 

57 Nicola Sabbattini, Pratica di fabricar Scene ¢ Machine ne’ Teatri (Ravenna, 1638), i, 


34. 

58 John Nichols, The Progresses of King James the First (London, 1828), i, 538. 

5® On Elizabeth’s only visit to Cambridge in August 1564, the a—_ was “too close for her 
Highness and her company.” John Nichols, The Progresses and Public Processions of 
Elizabeth (London, 1823), i, 167. * Entry for 1564, Feuillerat, op. cit., pp. 116-117. 
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houses were “made of Canvasse, fframed, ffashioned & paynted accord- 
ingly.”’* “‘Golde, sylver and sundry other Cullors” were selected ‘‘in paynt- 
ing the howses that served for the playes, & players at the Coorte.’”® Con- 
struction equipment consisted of “Sparres, Rafters, boordes, punchyns, 
Nayles, vices, Hookes, Hinges.’** Houses were variously labeled “one 
cittie, one battlement,” “one great citty, A senate howse,’™ “one villadge 
one Cuntrey howse,”® as well as ‘“‘A Castell,’ “‘a howse of canvas,’”®? or 
“one pallace.’** From these indications the houses seem to be three-di- 
mensional in form, with a front face and two side faces, or they may be Ser- 
lian wings, each with a front face, and a side face. It is not known whether 
they were given perspective treatment in their placement on the stage, or 
whether they were arranged in rows at the back of the stage as a multiple 
setting. Miss Lily Bess Campbell concluded that they need not be considered 
other than the grouping of houses to meet the demands of perspective.™ 
The Accounts, however, do not indicate this latter claim. 

The references to the curtain are not clear. From the entries specifying 
“one greate curteyne,” “one great cloth of canvas,” ‘“‘a greate cloth,” 
“Paynting ...of twoe great clothes,”™ along with ‘‘Wyer to hang the 
urtyns” and “‘vyces for the pulleyes”” probably for opening them, it is 
not certain whether these were front curtains, or coverings for the houses; 
nor is it clear whether they were curtains painted with perspective designs. 
From the Accounts it seems clear that the curtain does not rise and fall 
but is drawn by means of lines and rings.” Henslowe’s reference (1598)” to 
“the sittie of Rome” for Dr. Faustus indicates that painted curtains were 
used for flat two-dimensional perspective forms. The perspective painted 
curtain on the public stage is mentioned in Cynthia’s Revels. 

Slid the Boy takes me for a peice of Prospective (I holde my life) or some silke Curtine, come to 


hang the Stage here: Sir Cracke I am none of your fresh Pictures, that use to beautifie the de- 
cay’d dead Arras, in a publique Theater.* 


As Serlio provided for no curtain, the Accounts may refer to the medieval 
custom of drawing a curtain from before a house to reveal an interior 
scene.” 

Many entries refer to the decoration of “heauens & clowds” from 1564 
onwards.”’ Practicable, movable clouds are suggested by “A peece of Elme 
boorde for the cloude,” “Long boordes for the Stere of a clowde.. . Pul- 
leyes for the Clowdes and curteynes . . . Dubble gyrtes to hange the soon 


1 Entry for 1571-1572, Feuillerat, op. cit., p. 145. 

 Tbid., p. 141. 83 Tbid., p. 140. 

*¢ Entry for 1580-1581, Feuillerat, op. cit., p. 336. 

*§ Entry for 1579-1580, Feuillerat, op. cit., p. 328. 6 Tbid., p. 321. 

*? Entry for 1584-1585, Feuillerat, op. cit., p. 365. 

68 Entry for 1580-1581, Feuillerat, op. cit., p. 336. 

6° Campbell, op. cit., pp. 110-111. 

7 Entry for 1584-1585, Feuillerat, of. cit., p. 365. 

7 Entry for 1580-1581, Feuillerat, op. cit., p. 338. 

” Entry for 1574-1575, Feuillerat, op. cit., p. 240. 

7% In the epilogue to Tancred and Gismund 11566 ?), the final line reads: “Now draw the 
curtens for our Scaene is done.” Although this may not indicate a front curtain, the reference 
does specify the method of operating the curtain. An epigram, which exists in various forms 
and is attributed to several persons including John Donne, refers to a similar draw curtain: 
“Our graues, that hyde vs from the all-seeing sun, Are but drawne curtaynes when the play is 
done.” From The Poems of John Donne, ed. Sir Herbert Grierson (Oxford, 1912), i, 441. 

™ Henslowe Papers, ed. W. W. Greg (London, 1907), p. 116. 

% Chambers, op. cit., iii, 133. % See footnote No. 43. 

77 Feuillerat, op. cit., p. 117. 
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in the Clowde,’’”* and “A coard & pullies to drawe vpp the clowde,””® but 
this does not indicate perspective treatment of the heavens receding from 
the front of the scene to the back-shutter.*° 

The most convincing entry in the Revels’ Accounts which favors per- 
spective is that one of the tasks of the office was to have “skill of divise 
...” and “iudgement ...in sight of perspective and architecture some 
smacke of geometrye.’’®! 

Miss Campbell interprets the Revels’ Accounts as supplying evidences 
for the construction of scenes and other spectacular devices described by 
Serlio, and suggests that the Accounts would compare favorably with an 
imaginative record of an Italian performance.” What she does not fully 
consider is the predominant weight of the medieval influence—a considera- 
tion reflected not alone in staging, but in painting and architecture—and 
the effect of this influence on the attitude toward perspective. Possibly 
some attempt was made to devise a perspective scene, and undoubtedly the 
houses were built-up, three-dimensional in form. The heavens had moving 
clouds and stars, and there were thunder-and-lightning effects, colored 
lights, trap doors, etc. It is not, however, consistent with Tudor practices 
to attribute the mathematical exactness required to construct a symmetri- 
cally balanced, single eye-point scene, with sloping heavens, receding houses, 
and raked stages to such sporadic evidence. Too much, it seems to me, has 
been read into the Accounts for the purpose of applying them to Serlian 
scenes. The Accounts, moreover, are equally intelligible with relation to 
practices on the diffused medieval, and Terentian stages. The assumption 
that Italian practices were actively employed at the Tudor Court presup- 
poses a knowledge of perspective principles which fall rather short when 
compared with Jones’s accomplishments. 

Joun H. McDoweELi 


Smith College 


78 Entry for 1574-1575, Feuillerat, op. cit., p. 240. 

7” Entry for 1578-1579, Feuillerat, op. cit., p. 307. 

8° Early texts on perspective do not refer to the construction of heavens. According to 
Italian practice the heavens were built of curved frames hung in sections from cross-beams, 
each section lower than the one in front of it. As the sections receded to the back-shutter, the 
impression was given of a solid dome-like structure. Machines could then be lowered between 
the sections. Sabbattini, op. cit., i, ch. 4; Joseph Furttenbach, Architectura recreationis (Augs- 
burg, 1640), pp. 69 ff. 

5! Feuillerat, op. cit., pp. 11-12. 

8 Campbell, op. cit., p. 114. 
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GERMANIC ETYMOLOGIES 


1. *sem- ‘schmausen’ 


A GROUP OF WORDS listed under the Germanic base *sem-, *seméin 
‘schmausen’ (Fick, Vgl. Wb. der idg. Spr. u1: Falk-Torp, Wortschais der 
germ. Sprachenheit, 434) needs etymological clarification. To this group 
belong: OHG pisemdn ‘schmausen,’ also suml(i)a ‘Schmaus’; ON sumbl ‘con- 
vivium’; OS sumbal (only in dat. sg., Heliand) ‘Mahl, Schmaus’; OE symbel 
‘Festschmaus.’ A most untenable etymological explanation is offered, 
though hesitantly, by Fick, positing an IE base *psem-, under which are 
cited Gk. Wwyuds ‘Bissen,’ yaw ‘reibe,’ yd, yar dass.; Skt. psd ‘Speise,’ 
psdti ‘kaut, isst.’ This base, in turn, would, according to Fick, be a “‘Weiter- 
bildung”’ of IE *bhes-: Skt. bhdsati ‘kaut, zermalmt.’ All of this is extremely 
improbable. The connection with Gk. Ywyéds, etc., must certainly be discarded 
(for “ee see Boisacq, Dict. é&. de la langue grecque, 1076, with refer- 
ences). 

The original meaning is rather to be sought in an IE base *sem- ‘in eins 
zusammen,’ cf. Walde-Pokorny, Vgl. Wd. der idg. Spr., 1, 488 ff. The con- 
cept of an assemblage is to be seen, not that of ‘chew,’ etc.; cf. con-vivium. 
Under this base *sem- are found such semantic and phonetic parallels as 
Ir. samain ‘die Zeit des Festes von Tara,’ Skt. samana- (mit o-Stufe) 
‘Festversammlung.”! Subordinate to the main base is an é-fem. *somi-, *smi- 
with similar meanings (‘Beisammensein, grosser Haufe, Vereinigung,’ cf. 
W-P un, 491). There is also a base *sm- with the same serse. Under the same 
main base, which has a wide, but well attested range of meanings, are in- 
cluded Lat. sem-per, also similis; Gk. dué-; Skt. siman-, samana-. The Ger- 
manic forms in um (sumbal, suml(i)a, suml) are from *sm-, while gisemdn 
and the assumed Germanic base *sem- show the full grade. 

2. *juk-, *jukk- ‘jucken’ 

The etymology of the group of words associated under this base has al- 
ways been obscure. The group includes: OHG jucchen, MHG, NHG jucken; 
OS jukkian; OE gyccan, Eng. itch; Dutch jeuken; the noun is seen in OHG 
jucchida, OE gycda. 

The difficulty encountered here consists not so much in a paucity, as in 
an abundance of possible sources. This would appear to be one instance of 
the effect of separating bases that really belong together, a shortcoming fre- 
quently noted in Walde-Pokorny. (The opposite tendency, the linking of 
probably unrelated forms, is likewise found.) 

A base *jeug- ‘aufregen, unruhig’ (gh?) is assumed, W-P 1, 203: Av. 
yaozaitit ‘regt sich auf (vom Wasser, von unruhigen Lindern),’ yadSti- 
‘Rtihrigkeit, Regsamkeit’; Arm. yusem ‘rege auf’ (y=idg. j- ? oder Prae- 
fix? z aus £4; wenn nicht iran. Lw.); got. jiuka, ‘Ovyds, animositas, Streit,’ 
jiukan ‘kimpfen,’ mhd. jouchen, jotichen ‘treiben, jagen,’ etc. If one must 
assume final -Z/ instead of 2, because of Pali y#hati, then, says W-P, Avesta 
yaokti-<*yaotdi- and Germanic k would have to be the result of ‘‘Kon- 
sonantenschirfung” (-ghn-); it is pointed out, however, that the / in 
ytihati could just as well have developed from dh, and the form would then 
belong with the base *jeu-dh-. 

1 Professor Louis H. Gray of Columbia University adds another semantic parallel in 
Mid.Ir fled ‘feast’ (< *co-bled), W-P 3 *yele- ‘press.’ 
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The latter base, *jeudh- ‘in unruhiger, aufgeregter Bewegung sein, sich 
schiitteln, kimpfen’ was considered by Petersson as from a shorter base 
tieu- (W-P 1, 204). The decisive clue may very well lie here. The rima 
base was probably *jeu-, and from it (and the plus formants gh, g, dh 
all the forms kept apart by W-P may be derived, including the Germanic 
*juk-, *jukk-. 


No semantic difficulties arise, for the meanings ‘aufregen, in unruhiger, 
aufgeregter Bewegung sein’ can certainly be connected with ‘jucken.’ 


Ropert A. FowKEs 
New York University 
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THE VINLAND SaGas. Edited with an Introduction, Variants and Notes by 
Halldér Hermannsson. Ithaca, N. Y. Cornell University Press, 1944. Pp, 
(8), xiv, 75.=Islandica, Vol. xxx. 


THIs YEAR Professor Halldér Hermannsson celebrates the thirtieth an- 
niversary of his periodical Islandica by issuing a critical edition of the Vin- 
land sagas. 

It is not the first time, of course, that he has devoted a volume of the 
periodical to these studies. In 1909 he published, in vol. m1, a bibliography 
entitled The Northmen in America (982-c. 1500). And in 1936, vol. xxv, 
he published the study The Problem of Wineland. The present edition is 
intended as a companion volume to that study. He feels that it was called 
for, because both Gustav Storm’s and Arthur M. Reeves’s editions are out 
of print. It is of course true that the edition by Matthias PérSarson in 
Islenzk Fornrit rv is recent (1935), but it does not give the variants from 
the different MSS. Like Matthfas pérdarson, H. Hermannsson has normal- 
ized the orthography of his texts; he feels, that diplomatic editions are not 
called for any longer since one can have easy access to photographs of the 
texts, both in Reeve’s work and (for Flateyjarbék and AM 557) in Munks- 
gaard’s MSS editions. . 

Two works are edited in this volume: Eirtks saga rauda, also known as 
porfinns saga Karlsefnis, and Grenlendinga pdtir. The latter is called 
Grenlendinga saga by Matthias Pérdarson in [slenzk Fornrit 1v to differ- 
entiate it from what he calls Grenlendinga pdttr (by some called Einars 
pdttr Sokkasonar). This last named Jéiir is not included in H. Hermanns- 
son’s volume, because it deals with Greenland exclusively. 

There are two MS of Eirtks saga rauda, both in the Arnamagnaean Col- 
lection in Copenhagen. Hauksbék is the older of the two, but AM 557 the 
younger. Gustav Storm thought more of the latter and used it as the basis 
of his edition. But most scholars, including Matthfas Ppérdason and H. 
Hermannsson, think that Hauksbék is the better text. Hence it is the basis 
of this edition, while variants are given from AM 557 and several MSS of 
the Landndémabék. As to the relation of the two texts, H. Hermannsson 
suggests that parts of AM 557 look as if the writer had been writing from 
memory only, hence the deviations. 

Grenlendinga pdtir is found in Flateyjarbék only, with the exception of 
the first chapter, to which there are parallels in other MSS of Olafs saga 
Tryggvasonar. 

So much for the texts of the sagas. But what about the tradition which 
has found its expression in those two sagas? This of course is the essence of 
the problem of Vinland. 

Obviously, the same story, up to a point, is told in the two sagas. But 
are they both equally good? If not which is the better? Scholars familiar 
with the sagas have long agreed that Eir¢ks saga was the better of the two. 
Other writers, not so familiar with the sagas, have sometimes chosen the 
Grenlendinga pdtir, sometimes pieced the two accounts together to a kind 
of Gospel harmony. 

Now it is true, that some of the arguments of those scholars who con- 
sidered Eirtks saga the older and the better one, have lately come under 
considerable criticism. Finnur Jénsson was thoroughly representative of the 
older view. To him the sagas represented first of all oral tradition. But oral 
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tradition would obviously deteriorate as the years, the decades, and the 
centuries went by, hence the saga would be more truthful, and, Finnur 
Jénsson thought, also artistically better the earlier it had been put on the 
parchment. After that the road was often downhill, copyists always would 
change their prototype to some extent, and if portions of a written work 
were lost, the holes might sometimes be filled by pure invention. 

The more recent school, exemplified by Sigurdur Nordal, the editor of 
Islensk Fornrit, looks upon the sagas as a genre of artistic writings which had 
its inception (the family sagas) about 1200, culminated in the works of 
Snorri Sturluson and his contemporaries and was still running strong 
enough to produce masterpieces like Njdla as late as the end of the century. 
According to this school one can expect to find some of the older sagas less 
good artistically than the highly finished products of Snorri, his contempo- 
raries and successors. On the other hand one can also find degeneration in 
writing after 1300. 

H. Hermannsson’s views about the relationship of the two sagas are 
succinctly expressed in his definition of the Tale (=Grenlendinga pdttr): 
“With the exception of the story about Bjarni Herjélfsson and that of the 
separate voyage of Freydis, the subject of the Tale is the same as that of 
Erik’s Saga. The underlying tradition is the same in both cases, but it has 
become confused and garbled in the Tale. Where the story of Bjarni came 
from we have no way of knowing, but the account of Freydis’ voyage and 
her evil deeds is obviously based on a story about the voyage of Snebjérn 
Galti to the east coast of Greenland and his wintering there. It is to be 
found in Landnémabdék.” (Introduction, p. x.) 

Now this identification of Freydis’ story with the story of Snebjérn 
Galti in Landndémabék is a very important contribution to the literary 
history of Grenlendinga péttr. 

The similarities, to be sure, are not very striking, and that is of course 
the reason why nobody has made the identification before. I should be in- 
clined to reduce H. Hermannsson’s five points of similarity to four, elim- 
inating the third one. Nevertheless, I feel that the four remaining are 
strong enough to establish the relationship. 

But if one accepts H. Hermannsson’s thesis that this “‘story about 
Snebjérn was drawn in, amplified and mutatis mutandis made to fit the 
alleged situation of Freydis,”’ it seems to me that one may begin to doubt 
the independence of the oral tradition underlying the whole of the pdéfir. 
For would not an author who is capable of changing the story of Snebjérn 
Galti into the tale of Freydis also be able to take enough liberties with 
Eirtks saga to turn it into Grenlendinga pdtir? I think it would be worth 
investigating. H. Hermannsson does not, however, think of this possibility, 
for, as we have seen above, he obviously attributes the differences between 
saga and pdtir to “the underlying tradition [which] is the same in both 
cases, but... has become confused and garbled in the Tale.” Siguréur 
Nordal also was of the opinion that the saga and the pdtir represented dif- 
ferent oral traditions, a view hard to escape, as long as the story of Freydis 
was unidentified. 

Should further investigation prove, what has here been suggested, 
namely that the défir in all essentials is based on Eirtks saga or other liter- 
ary sources (with the sole exception of the tale of Bjarni Herjélfsson), then 
Halldér Hermannsson’s edition has indeed proved an important landmark 
in the study of the Vinland sagas. 
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Even as it stands it is a strong plea for the superiority of Eirtks saga, a 
plea which future investigators must take into account. 
STEFAN EINARSSON 
The Johns Hopkins University 


EncGuisH Literary Criticism: Toe MEDIEVAL Puase. By J. W. H. Atkins. 
New York: Macmillan, 1943. ix, 211. $3.00. 


THIS VOLUME surveys literary criticism in England from Aldhelm (695) 
to Skelton (1528). The author is frank about his subject, saying in the 
Preface that “in it ...to look for original and lasting contributions to 
literary theory, or for illuminating appreciations of literary works them- 
selves, would be alike unavailing and fruitless.” He believes, however, that 
it “constitutes a chapter in the history of English criticism which cannot 
well be omitted from a survey of that development as a whole.” This 
paucity of material has inevitably led to the treatment of some material but 
slightly related to the topic, as in the section on Roger Bacon. The author is 
clear that “‘Bacon’s primary interests were not concerned with literature as 
such” (126) and that he “nowhere betrays any great insight into literary 
problems or standards; while the critical faculty with which he was richly 
endowed was applied in the main to other fields of study” (137). Bacon’s 
value is found in his suggestions on textual study, his theory of translation, 
his insistence on sound knowledge, his desire for clarity and simplicity— 
all of them, however, chiefly applied to science. As one eager to get good 
scientific texts, he spoke of matters important also in literary studies. He 
was indeed conscious of Aristotle’s Poetics, though he seems to have made 
no use of the work, and he uttered a few incidental judgments on literature, 
as that Ovid is “‘of little use for edification” (136). Mr. Atkins is right in 
giving what he can find and hardly to be blamed for dealing with things 
that he would have left unconsidered had he been working in a richer field. 

From the Preface to the last chapter Professor Atkins gives the im- 
pression of having read for himself the works he deals with and having 
command of a great many pertinent secondary works. It is especially strik- 
ing that he has made much use of American work. In the Preface he men- 
tions Haskins, Paetow, Baidwin, and Osgood. In his footnotes appear C. S. 
Lewis, J. M. Manly, J. M. Berdan, J. H. Bridges, R. B. Burke, J. E. 
Spingarn, A. S. Cook, G. P. Krapp, W. W. Lawrence, H.R. Patch, H. N. 
MacCracken, D. L. Clark, W. Nelson, and W. E. Mead. 

The service of the work to students of criticism is that the author has 
gone conscientiously through a great deal of material forbidding in appear- 
ance and taken from it what seems pertinent to criticism. As the author 
realizes (vi, 193-197), the book is actually of more value to students of the 
late sixteenth and seventeenth centuries than to mediaevalists. He shows, 
however, a slight tendency to make undue separation between Middle 
Ages and Renascence, though he properly says: “Mediaeval conditions after 
all were not so very different from those which were to prevail at the six- 
teenth-century Renascence”’ (195). This tendency to undue separation, one 
that we all have derived from early reading, is perhaps merely a verbal mat- 
ter in a work that shows history as continuous, but one that will continue 
to harm us until we can escape the assumption that the words Middle Ages 
and Renascence stand for entities rather than merely periods of years. 
Something of this tendency appears in such a clause as “Not a little of 
Renascence criticism is of the nature of unfinished controversies handed on 
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from the Middle Ages’’ (197), with the implication that the earlier period 
should have finished them, when on the contrary one may feel that they 
were not done with early because they could not be satisfactorily handled. 
If discussed in the sixteenth or seventeenth centuries they were suitable for 
those centuries, at least as to those who discussed them; in any age there 
will be some men in the forefront of thought, and others in its rear. The 
author points out that definitions of tragedy and comedy attributed to 
Theophrastus were “‘to persist even after the sixteenth-century Renas- 
cence” (31). These were quoted with approval by Thomas Heywood in his 
Apology for Actors because they still fitted his view. Cicero’s imitatio vitae, 
speculum consuetudinis, imago veritatis (32) is used by Ben Jonson (Every 
Man Out of His Humor III, vi, 206-207) because it was truth to him. Meth- 
ods also continue. In Geoffrey of Vinsauf is found description “by details of 
face, body, clothing—the face, hair, forehead, eyebrows, eyes, cheeks, nose, 
mouth, teeth, neck, shoulders, arms, hands, chest, figure, stomach, legs, 
feet—while hidden details were noted but left unspecified” (104). Did not 
Ariosto and Sidney like this method? Is it not typically Renascence? Mar- 
ginal Prynne, as Milton once called him, relied on the Church Fathers when 
he attacked the drama and used the old arguments “which had appeared 
from the time of Tertullian onwards, and were to be represented even in 
Elizabethan days” (147; cf. 17, 18). Yet Prynne is very much a man of his 
century. 

The discussions of allegory should be read by all interested in the “prev- 
alence of allegory in Elizabethan literature’ (198). Indeed allegory is 
touched on more often than the index shows, as on pp. 133, 140, 141, 143, 
179, and 197. But the relation of such allegory as Dante and Boccaccio 
knew to that of the sixteenth century should not be treated in a paragraph 
devoted to “traces,” “‘reminiscences,” and “survivals.” The Faerie Queene 
is hardly to be called a belated work, and Pilgrim’s Progress and The Holy 
War are in the current of their age; their allegory is not a survival but a liv- 
ing thing. ‘“‘The sententious passages which open the cantos of the Faerie 
Queene’’ can certainly be related to earlier interest in the sentence, but they 
were written in an age when the sentence was thoroughly alive, not many 
years before Webster used the words “the most sententious tragedy that 
ever was written” to mean the best one (The White Devil, To the reader). 
These sentences can also be related to those which Ariosto put at the heads 
of his cantos, or to the “brief sententious precepts” (Paradise Regained 
4.264) Milton admired in Greek tragedy, and Dryden in the Medea, as he 
tells us in Am Essay of Dramatick Poesy. Indeed the sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries may be called the great age of the sentence. They 
took from the Middle Ages and added something straight from the Greeks, 
from the practice of the tragedians and the precept of Aristotle. One may 
almost characterize the criticism of the Renascence by saying that they 
took mediaeval theory and added to it the Poetics of Aristotle. 

Professor Atkins does not attempt to tell us why that Poetics was not 
more important in mediaeval criticism. Perhaps he implies something when 
he says that Aquinas neglected literary interests (121). At least it is true 
that Aquinas had translations of the Politics, the Ethics, and other works, 
but seemingly none of the Poetics. Yet such a translation would have been 
welcome to at least some mediaeval men, Dante, for example. Moreover it 
can no longer be said that in the middle ages “‘all that was available in the 
matter of texts [was]... the paraphrase of the Poetics due to Averroés” 
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(135). Two manuscripts of a translation of the Poetics from a good Greek 
text have been known since about 1931; the earlier bears the date 1210; 
the later, found at Eton College, is dated earlier than 1350.' In the light of 
the interest and knowledge evidenced by these translations, it is one of the 
puzzles of history that they did not circulate more widely. Did the mediae- 
val ignorance of the drama mentioned by the author and the age’s conse- 
quent inability to get much from the Poetics militate against their circula- 
tion? 

Chaucer is put among the critics largely because he wrote a parody of 
Sir Thopas and because “in the development of his art’ “the gradually 
breaks away from the fetters of external rules, and adopts to some extent 
more natural and convincing methods” (187); “in him as creative artist a 
potential literary critic was ever at work” (151). Something of this cannot 
be denied. If Thopas is a parody striking the defects of romances, Chaucer 
must have seen those defects. If he developed in his own art, he must have 
had the power of self-criticism. But further than that, the question becomes 
one of how Chaucer is to be estimated. How strong was the critical faculty 
in him? Had it been very strong, would he not have attempted something 
like Dante’s De vulgari eloguentia? Is not most of what can be cited as 
critical in Chaucer to be attributed to the originality and power for growth 
of a poetical rather than a critical genius? 

Since Renascence tragedy is the tragedy of Fortune, the following is im- 
portant for its genesis: ‘““The tragic catastrophe, unaccounted for by earlier 
authorities, was by [Chaucer] ascribed to the influence of Fortune, or else 
to moral forces .. . though until the Elizabethan era the conception re- 
mained of academic interest only’ (186). It may be recalled, however, that 
Chaucer’s contemporary, John Gower, wrote: 

The man is overal 
His oghne cause of wel and wo. 


That we fortune clepe so 
Out of the man himself it groweth (Prologue, 546-549). 


Moreover, Diomedes, as quoted by Professor Atkins, uses the word fortune 
(32), and in the same context he also attributes to Theophrastus the opinion 
that tragedy is a “‘reversal of heroic chance’ (Keil, Grammatici Latini, I, 
487). Diomedes was not only circulated in the Middle Ages but there were 
sixteenth-century editions. Moreover, Senecan tragedy, well known to the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, makes much of Fortune. Nor is reli- 
ance on Fortune characteristic of English tragedy only; she is quite as 
much the mistress of men in the tragedies of Giraldi Cintio. The sixteenth 
century, too, had observed and rather over-emphasized the references to 
Fortune in Aristotle’s Poetics. Altogether it is difficult to think that Chau- 
cer’s conception was original or that, among all the other influences, it was 
especially important for the Elizabethans. 

The importance of Cicero, pseudo-Cicero, St. Augustine, and Boccaccio 
are clearly recognized. Augustine’s De doctrina Christiana is spoken of as 
“that most illuminating of post-classical works on rhetoric” (150). One 
wishes that the author had been more generous with the knowledge he ap- 
parently has of its influence. As the quotation implies and as Professor At- 
kins often says, the poetic criticism of the period is very rhetorical. The same 


1 Alfred Gudeman, Die Textiiberlieferung der aristotelischen Poetik,in Philologus, xc (1935), 
or E. Lobel, “The Medieval Latin Poetics,” in Proceedings of the British Academy, 1931, 
p. 309. 
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was true in the sixteenth century, and even today one meets men learned 
in classical literary criticism who are not clear on the distinction between 
the two. We too are not un-mediaeval. 

Commenting on the literary criticism in The Owl and the Nightingale, 
the author remarks on its “discussion of what must have been a pertinent 
question at the time, namely, the relative values of the old traditional 
didactic themes and the new love themes of the Troubadours as subject- 
matter for poetry” (143). One wishes we had been told what is concealed 
under the must. Was the discussion akin to that of Tasso on love as a proper 
subject for the epic?? 

As has been said, Professor Atkins is well aware that his subject is 
“part of a larger European movement” (Preface). Yet he speaks on the 
same page of the “native critical tradition.’’ Perhaps this means only that 
Roger Bacon, John of Salisbury, and Chaucer were great men and English- 
men and that they contributed to the European movement; there seems to 
be little indication in the volume that there is a contribution peculiarly 
English. The word native occurs in a paragraph mentioning Giraldus the 
Welshman and others: “Their remarks constitute a striking manifestation 
of literary taste revealing a distrust of ‘fine’ and eccentric writing, and 
embodying a demand for that element of directness which the national 
temperament requires, as seen in the balance between emotion and reserve 
attained by later masters of English prose’”’ (188). Likewise in writing on 
the mediaeval “protest against the tyranny of rules,” he makes it “an 
anticipation of the protests subsequently made by Daniel, Dryden, and 
others against the hampering restrictions of alien neo-classical rules, and a 
characteristic assertion of the English genius where literature was con- 
cerned” (193). It is open to the incredulous to ask whether the tendency to 
florid style of which so much is said, and against which the great men 
protested, is not quite as characteristic of England (with or without Celtic 
Wales?) as the love for simplicity, and whether the tyranny of the rules was 
not easily accepted by an enormous number of Englishmen. When one 
reads of Chaucer’s early subjection to “rhetorical artifice” (151), and recalls 
how ornate Tasso became under the hands of Fairfax, and the traditional 
French opinion of Shakespeare, and that Croce’s word for Milton is sei- 
centismo, it is difficult to feel that devotion to simple literary style is more 
characteristic of men who live in England than of men who live in other 
lands. 

We must be thankful that one so well versed in Greek and Latin criti- 
cism as Professor Atkins has undertaken to study mediaeval criticism in 
England. It seems unlikely that anything of importance will be added to 
what he has given. Apparently we can now, so far as English authors are 
concerned, be free from the haunting belief that there must be something 
more in the Middle Ages if we could but find it. The barrenness of the field 
in England makes one more content to suppose that on the continent too 
there is little or nothing further to be hoped for, that pseudo-Cicero, St. 
Augustine, Geoffrey of Vinsauf, Dante, and Boccaccio are not to be bet- 
tered. 

ALLAN H. GILBERT 

Duke University 


2 Discourses on the Heroic Poem, Bk. 2. Translated in Allan H. Gilbert, Literary Criticism: 
Plato to Dryden, New York, 1940, pp. 484-487. 
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WILLIAM SHAKSPERE’S SMALL LATIN AND LESSE GREEKE. By T. W. Bald- 
win. Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1944. Two vols. Pp. xiii+721, 
772. 


WHETHER CONSIDERED, as the title implies, a mere investigation into Shake- 
speare’s learning of Latin and Greek, or a minute study of certain ‘aspects 
of the history of English education during the Renaissance, these two mas- 
sive volumes constitute a significant American contribution to knowledge. 
In his preface the author makes clear his twofold object: to discover the 
curriculum of the grammar school of Shakespeare’s day, and to evaluate 
the reflections of that curriculum in the work of Shakespeare. Each of these 
problems Baldwin attacks relentlessly, microscopically, methodically, with 
such devastating logic as underlies the Westminster Catechism with Scrip- 
tural proof-texts. Citations of rare editions of Renaissance volumes unlisted 
in the Short Title Catalogue but now reposing in Urbana, and lengthy fine- 
print quotations of authority upon authority, fairly overwhelm the reader 
and forthwith convict the chance reviewer of ignorance. One approaches 
the critic’s task, not in fear of castigation for mistaken judgment, but with 
full realization of the dangers of self-exposure. 

Professor Baldwin, who has already through a smaller volume indicated 
the extent of training in William Shakspere’s Petty School, here follows a 
tripartite division of his topic. Three chapters trace the history of the prob- 
lem of Shakespeare’s classical learning, eighteen others the evolution of the 
sixteenth century grammar school curriculum, then thirty-one, more spe- 
cifically, Shakespeare’s probable grammar school training. The final sum- 
marizing chapter is followed by five appendixes in discussion of related sub- 
jects, and the book ends with four complete and quite helpful indexes. 

In discussion of Ben Jonson’s aphorism which gives the book its title, 
Baldwin indicates that Jonson only formulated officially what had long 
been the popular verdict, that Shakespeare owed more to Nature than to 
Art. Evidence later set forth by Hales of Eaton, Milton, Dryden, Aubrey, 
and other seventeenth-century writers drives to the conclusion that Shake- 
speare was a “learned grammarian,” but was no more than that, one who 
had completed his Latin grammar school training. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Jonson’s observation led to much difference of opinion, expressed by 
Rowe, Pope, Theobald, Samuel Jchnson, Capell, Farmer, Colman, and 
Malone; yet all these grant Shakespeare some Latin. The question becomes 
how much Latin he knew and whether any Greek. 

Since we do not have the curriculum of the King’s Free Grammar 
School at Stratford, which Shakespeare would naturally have attended, we 
shall see if its curriculum can be inferred from conditions at other schools. 
The fundamental end of elementary Latin teaching in the English Renais- 
sance was composition, attained through imitation of the best ancient mod- 
els. In Erasmus’s treatise, De Ratione Studii, is found the fundamental 
philosophy of the English grammar school, which was also a rhetorical and 
literary school. The curriculum of St. Paul’s school is a concrete embodiment 
of the theories of Erasmus; Latin authors, notably Terence, Cicero, Virgil, 
and Sallust, are the foundation. Despite adaptations to varying circum- 
stances the same fundamental routine continues in various grammar 
schools throughout the century. The system that by 1530 had evolved at 
Eton was hardened into uniformity, and Paul’s became the authorized 
basis of grammar school curriculum everywhere. 

The theorists and practitioners upon the “Prince,” or heir to the throne, 
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throw light on contemporary educational ideas at court during Henry 
VIII’s reign, presumably influencing practices elsewhere. But the Latin 
authors recommended by Vives for the education of the Princess Mary 
form a somewhat cloistered list. Vives was a foreigner advising a pious 
Spanish lady, Queen Katherine, in the training of her daughter, and has no 
connection with specifically English ideas. Schoolmasters of Henry VIII’s 
younger children agreed essentially with Thomas Elyot, disciple of Eras- 
mus, as to the proper grammar school curriculum. Edward VI in 1547, 
though a king, completed lower grammar school like any commoner, the 
organization of his curriculum by Cheke differing somewhat from that of 
Elyot. Our information on Cheke’s ideas of education is enlarged by 
Ascham, who writes of Queen Elizabeth’s learning and assumes full credit 
for it. Despite her pose as a classicist, she was never much more than a 
“learned grammarian.” 

Certain changes in curriculum occurred during the reign of Edward VI 
and the rest of the century, but the same changes appear in the system of 
Cox and Cheke for the training of Edward. Evidently the grammar cur- 
riculum was fully formed in Edward’s reign, and though temporarily dis- 
placed by Queen Mary, it was continued by Elizabeth where Edward left 
off. The curriculum at Winchester in the second half of the century shows 
characteristic adaptations of the regular scheme. Westminster also adopted 
the Eton curriculum with only slight changes. Such alterations were uni- 
form, and unrecorded curricula, such as that of Stratford, would certainly 
have conformed to the general pattern. The cathedral schools likewise show 
the typical Elizabethan routine. A list of books used at St. Paul’s in 1582-3, 
with regularly specified editions, concretely illustrates what was to be 
taught in a typically sixteenth-century routine. These include Virgil, Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses, Horace, Juvenal, Persius, Ad Herennium, Quintilian, 
Aphthonius, Caesar, Sallust, Valerius Maximus, the Officia, Orationes, and 
Epistolae of Cicero, Erasmus’s De Copia, and Linacre, all familiar names in 
the grammar school curricula. Some grammar schools that could afford but 
a single teacher aimed to teach the same curriculum by exactly the same 
methods as did the powerful schools. The schoolmaster William Kempe has 
presented the whole scheme of curricula in a co-ordinated and philosophical 
form. Brinsley and Hoole later give valuable evidence as to the continuity 
of the tradition, but to them the literary spirit inculcated by Erasmus had 
no meaning. 

With Chapter XXII we reach the King’s Free Grammar School at 
Stratford, and can fairly judge how it fits into this scheme and whether 
Shakespeare, if a pupil, had been subjected to the system found in other 
grammar schools. In this school he probably came under the tutelage of 
Thomas Jenkins, a competent master. Since the Stratford school was of 
standard type and we know what subjects would be taught there, we may 
learn from English and continental text-books of the time what Shakespeare 
ought to have been taught in that school. Further light is thrown by exam- 
ination of the text-books used by King James I, two years younger than 
Shakespeare, although they contain nothing frivolous and are altogether 
devoted to making a good man out of James. 

How far Shakespeare had gone in the Stratford grammar school we can, 
because of uniformity of the curriculum, infer by observing the knowledge 
of it he displays in his writings. His knowledge of Latin grammar alone will 
pass him through grammar school and bespeaks an efficient usher. Besides 
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grammar Shakespeare shows a knowledge of several conventional books and 
processes, one of them probably Cato. Aesop was almost universally the 
next subject after Cato, and evidence is clear that Shakespeare learned his 
fables in grammar school, pretty certainly in the Camerarius collection. The 
next subject would have been Terence, followed by Mantuan and Palin- 
genius. Of each of these writers Shakespeare shows the conventional knowl- 
edge for construction. Ideas as to the best subject matter for turning English 
into Latin varied, but we may safely conclude he was well drilled in the 
Bible, memorized parts of the Withals dictionary and learned how to use 
the similar work of Cooper in composing his Latin themes. He also should 
have learned in the lower school to speak Latin by means of colloquies and 
have been able to quote the complete first part of the grammar in Latin with 
some of the second part. In later life he quotes from all parts of it. 

After mastering grammar in the lower school Shakespeare would in upper 
school proceed to rhetoric and logic. England’s fundamental rhetorical 
standards were those of Europe, predominantly Ciceronian. Logic was 
Aristotelian. We shall be safe in concluding that, like most other “learned 
grammarians,” Shakespeare mastered the Ad Herennium. It can be made 
equally clear that Shakespeare had the supplementary topics from Cicero’s 
Topica. A great deal of his rhetorical knowledge is to be found in Susen- 
brotus. Though several separate items offered in evidence are not conclu- 
sive, the mass of evidence discovered indicates Cicero’s Copia as the text 
used in “varying.” Shakespeare is considerably indebted to Quintilian, 
probably from study in grammar school. 

In prose composition, examination of the methods used in various com- 
positional types indicates his debt to Erasmus’s De Conscribendis Epistolis. 
The ultimate classical author for the formal theme was Aphthonius, whom 
Shakespeare seems to have known. Themes led to training in orations or 
declamations. Shakespeare shows a knowledge of both the oration or dec- 
lamation and the disputation. He is explicit as to his knowledge of the 
theory and practice of versifying, seemingly aided by Textor and Flores 
Poetarum. 

While learning to versify, Shakespeare would be reading certain Latin 
poets, chiefly Ovid, to whom he played the ape. Next to Ovid in grammar 
school came Virgil, whose Eclogues, Georgics, and five books of the Aeneid 
Shakespeare knew. Of Horace indications are that he knew the Odes in the 
original, and the Epistles, including Ars Poetica. Juvenal and Persius were 
frequently printed in the same volume with Horace; Juvenal’s tenth satire 
Shakespeare knew and probably some of Persius. He also had some ac- 
quaintance with Lucan, who was studied in the Eton system; Silius Italicus 
and Martial are uncertain factors. There is no evidence for Seneca either in 
the original or in translation, thinks Baldwin. Others disagree. 

Classical history he would probably read in upper school. He knew one 
story from Livy and perhaps knew Caesar. In mora! philosophy he had ac- 
cess to the common stock of pious platitudes of his day and could weave 
them into themes. As for Greek, Ben Jonson is our only authority that he 
had any knowledge of it, and Jonson probably exaggerated. 

Baldwin’s conclusion is that Shakespeare “had such knowledge and 
techniques as grammar school was calculated to give. We have no direct 
evidence that he ever attended grammar school a single day. . . . But the 
inference is an inevitable one, amounting almost to certainty. ... The 
internal evidence and such external evidence as survives conspire together 
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to indicate that Shakspere pretty certainly had at Stratford the benefits of 
the complete grammar school curriculum.” This school furnished a basic 
principle of the dramatist’s growth in his constantly applied method of imi- 
tation. 

Of the several Appendixes the most important is the first, which sum- 
marizes with no will to believe several versions of the “Runaway Shake- 
speare” legend and marks all as fiction. Other appendixes discuss the forma- 
tion of the authorized grammar, the number of “forms” in Paul’s School, 
William Badger’s Dictates, and Peter Young’s Notebook. 

So extended a summary of the contents of these two volumes has seemed 
necessary because of the innate importance of Baldwin’s investigation, and 
because the very size and arrangement may hinder its proper usefulness and 
just evaluation in the eyes of the average scholar. Personally, I am now con- 
vinced by the argument presented along two separate paths that Shake- 
speare did attend the King’s Free School at Stratford, that there through 
years of study in the usual routine he became, a “learned grammarian,” 
and that this study is reflected many times in his works. That is what Bald- 
win started out to prove and what was suspected without proof by Adams, 
Fripp, Hardin Craig, and Tucker Brooke among the moderns. Meanwhile 
Baldwin has thrown a flood of light on texts used in English grammar 
schools and sixteenth century methods of teaching with them. His meticu- 
lous presentation and sifting of evidence has provided a treasure-trove for 
future searchers after truth. 

No scholar, however, is omniscient, and Baldwin would never claim to 
be. His eagerness to pursue his quarry to the limit frequently enables him 
to outdistance his fellow-hunters and lose them in the chase. In apparent 
effort to avoid such accidents he often retraces his every step with supreme 
patience, even repeating lines or sentences that he has just quoted, as on 
IT, 114, 149, and 544-545. Generally speaking, the style is not concise. 

A more serious effect of this enthusiasm for learning lies in his close 
attention to both text and annotation of books that Shakespeare used, with 
momentary oversight of what the poet did. Baldwin many times states 
that Shakespeare was human, not a profound scholar. But the impression 
one gets from certain citations to Cooper’s dictionary, for example, is that 
young William’s respect for its phrasing approached genuine erudition. 
Another instance of the same tendency appears in the suggestion as to the 
name Modo (un, 520). Baldwin, of course, knows that all of Tom of Bedlam’s 
devils, including Modo and Mahu, are exactly so called in Harsnet’s Decla- 
ration, where Shakespeare found them. Yet he apparently follows Blunden 
in the belief that the mention of “modo” in Horace’s line modo me Thebis, 
modo ponit Athenis is responsible for King Lear’s calling Tom a “learned 
Theban,” a “good Athenian,” and for the naming of Modo, as well. 

Again and again in the course of his work Baldwin apologetically ad- 
mits that a citation just given as parallel lacks force as coming from a 
“doubtful play,” that is, a play of uncertain authorship. Now such an ad- 
mission springs from the praiseworthy endeavor to be perfectly fair with 
the reader and not rely on evidence from a non-Shakespearian piece. On 
the other hand, the net result is to darken counsel by implying that the 
Bard is not sole author, specifically, of Titus Andronicus, The Taming of the 
Shrew, and Troilus and Cressida, three plays certainly held to be his by 
present trend of critical judgment. Three other dramas that Baldwin ques- 
tions whenever he quotes them are 2 and 3 Henry VI and Timon of Athens. 
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The same trend is certainly to accept the first two as Shakespeare’s in ac- 
cord with the Alexander-Doran theory. Of Timon three recent editors, 
Kittredge, Neilson, and Hazleton Spencer, would vote contrary to the 
statement on 1, 734, that Timon “‘is generally agreed not to be wholly the 
work” of the great dramatist. Yet Baldwin seems on u1, 437, to attribute 
the Hecate scenes of Macbeth to Shakespeare, in opposition to Adams, Kit- 
tredge, and most contemporary scholars. My personal judgment is that 
Baldwin on both counts is mistaken. 

Probably this skepticism as to the authorship of Titus Andronicus, 
which I now accept as entirely Shakespeare’s, accounts for Baldwin’s sur- 
prising stand in ruling out all acquaintance with Seneca, with no certain 
knowledge of the latter books of the Aeneid. In any examination of the 
Titus I cannot see how one can ignore evidence of the debt to Virgil for at 
least the name of Lavinia, or to Seneca’s Thyestes and Troades for much of 
the plot. Nor is it easily conceivable that an Elizabethan writer of trag- 
edies, especially the author of Hamlet, should remain ignorant of Seneca. 

Moreover, unless he is in possession of evidence not yet presented, I 
believe that he somewhat confuses the chronology of several of the earlier 
plays and poems. On 1, 345, he declares Romeo earlier than Lucrece; on 
1, 434, Venus and Adonis later than Two Gentlemen of Verona; on ul, 441, 
lines from Sonnet 111 and The Merchant of Venice ‘‘so closely parallel in 
figure that one suspects they are closely connected in time.” In each case 
evidence presented seems to be insufficient to justify the conclusion. 

Yet, after all, these are minor imperfections of a prodigious work. The 
beautiful and carefully printed volumes will definitely enhance the reputa- 
tion, not only of the author and the University of Illinois, but of American 
Shakespeare scholarship. 

ROBERT ADGER LAW 

The University of Texas 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE ACTORS: THE STAGE BUSINESS IN His Piays, 1660- 
1905. By Arthur Colby Sprague. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press; 1944, $5. 


I oncE heard Beethoven’s Seventh from a seat behind the kettle-drummer. 
The reader attracted by the first phrase of Mr. Sprague’s title will leave 
the book, as I did the concert hall—gladly admitting that one instrument is 
vastly important, but wishing I could have enjoyed it in its proper relation 
to the others. He will have many glimpses of all the famed actors as they 
enter, exit, kneel, glare, gesticulate, and antic; but nowhere are the glimpses 
merged into portraits or into appraisals of the actors’ interpretive con- 
tributions. This objection, however, is only to the title and not to Mr. 
Sprague’s very valuable addition to Shakespearean scholarship or to his 
method of presentation, which the subtitle more precisely denotes. 

With incredible patience and industry he has amassed detailed evidence 
to show how hundreds of actors have supplied business for most of the 
action-suggestive lines. His book is a variorum of stage business rather than 
a treatise and should be immensely serviceable; it is a monument to his 
meticulous research and incidentally to the stores of rare Shakespeareana 
now in this country, to which the war confined his study. Even for All’s 
Well and Timon he has more to present than one would expect. No prompt- 
book, acting text, memoir, or literary allusion has been overlooked, and 
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much eye-witness criticism has been compiled; much more of this last ma- 
terial could no doubt be found in British files, but no reader will wish for 
more. 

His work began with a desire to know what business would be called 
traditional and how such traditions could be traced. He leaves the reader 
free to decide whether the repetitions of business frequently recorded have 
amounted to genuine tradition. To some extent they certainly have; but in 
many of the groupings of business about a passage of text the reader is 
struck almost as much by variance as by uniformity. Often, too, he is 
shocked, or at least amused, by bad judgment and bad taste, sometimes in 
the acting of the great; more often he is reassured by the imaginative 
subtlety with which both great and small have given to Shakespeare’s 
words what Brander Matthews is quoted as calling ‘‘a fresh revelation of 
meaning”’—such, for instance, as Salvini’s avenging leap at Iago, Mrs. Sid- 
don’s “Lord Cardinal,/To you I speak,” and Edmund Kean’s presaging of 
Richard’s defeat. 

One likelihood the book makes clear: no present-day actor who has not 
gone to such pains can know much of these earlier practices, as I was made 
aware in talking with the scholarly Mr. Robeson about business in Othello. 
Even with such help he cannot be sure that any but a very few bits of busi- 
ness are traditional in the sense that action is traditional in the plays of 
Moliére. Whether interested in tradition or not he will welcome Mr. 
Sprague’s mine of suggestions as to what business to avoid and what to 
adopt or adapt. “‘Fashionable for its age” rather than “traditional” would 
be a somewhat safer designation for much of the repetition noted. Macready 
could thrill his audience by letting “‘his left foot and leg remain trembling in 
sight, it seemed, fully half a minute,” as he entered Duncan’s apartment, 
and establish something of a ‘‘tradition’”’ in so doing; but who today would 
risk such an absurdity? 

The best of tradition seems never to have been constant or inviolable. 
In the early nineteenth century—the period Mr. Sprague rightly thinks to 
have been most insistent on traditional “points” in acting—Kean and Ma- 
cready dared to “innovate”; and their audiences accepted the changes; 
nevertheless, they cherished tradition, as the modern playgoers do not, and 
would wildly have hissed a departure that they did not find more impressive. 
In this manner they allowed Macready to introduce his notorious ‘‘handker- 
chief business” in Hamlet and his much more appropriate face-cloaking be- 
fore Banquo’s ghost. And certainly, since Fechter’s furor in the 1860’s, 
tradition has been increasingly “honored in the breach.” 

Mr. Sprague has been unable to find many new answers to the persistent 
question: does any of the business stem from Shakespeare’s own theatre? 
He thinks the few plays that “unaltered’’ won popularity in the Restora- 
tion period (H IV, H VIII, Ham, Mac, Oth) must have carried traditional 
business into later centuries. Very likely they did. But even for Hamlet, in 
the acting of which Betterton was coached by Davenant, there are no di- 
rect references earlier than 1720, and the earliest do not make clear that the 
action was Betterton’s, except that we know, in the play scene, he threw 
himself down at Ophelia’s feet. Hamlet’s toying with her fan, his bolting 
of the mother’s door, and possibly his ‘down gyved”’ stocking as late as 
the cabinet scene (shown in the engraving in the Rowe edition) might also 
with some certainty be regarded as traditional in this sense. 
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There is much running critical comment accompanying the compilations 
—undogmatic, sensitive, and often witty. No one will quarrel with Mr. 
Sprague’s belief that business is an immensely important adjunct to the 
text, or with his insistence against overelaboration, as in the banquet scene 
of Macheth, whereby the emotional effect has often been nullified or the 
words robbed of their own meaning and power. Of such danger anyone 
would be aware who saw Sir Herbert Beerbaum-Tree’s setting for this 
scene, in which an electrically illumined ghost was shown to walk behind 
an expanse of tapestry, emerge, and pass right through the chair in which 
he at last took his seat. By this time the spectator was quite unaware that 
anything else was happening on the stage. By contrast, Ben Greet’s very 
simple and traditional management of the same action was dramatically 
powerful. His ghost appeared unexpectedly from behind the standing guests 
in undiluted ghastliness and gave everyone in the audience the same shock 
that Macbeth should feel. I am sure Shakespeare would agree with Mr. 
Sprague that this is not just a mind-created specter. 

Since action notes are very infrequent in seventeenth and eighteenth 
century tests and promptbooks, Mr. Sprague asks: ‘‘May not stage busi- 
ness, at least as we have come to know it, be a modern phenomenon and 
acting before Garrick’s time largely a matter of splendid speech?” Mr. 
Sprague wisely avoids a categoric reply. No one with even a limited expe- 
rience of play production would be tempted to answer yes. Certainly what 
we positively know of the vivid, not to say lurid, stage effects of the pre- 
Shakespeare and Shakespeare theatres does not suggest any undue moder- 
ation of action. Shakespeare as the guiding spirit of the most expert acting 
company of his age would hardly let any opportunity slip to “‘suit the action 
to the word.” Heroic spouting after the Restoration may have changed 
the emphasis somewhat, but I find it hard to think this declamation was 
“splendid speech” or, if we recall The Rehearsal, that it greatly minimized 
action. Certainly I agree with Mr. Sprague that absence of notes in prompt- 
books and acting texts is not necessarily a proof that business was also 
lacking in performance. It is very probable that before careful rehearsing 
was introduced by John Philip Kemble and later intensified by Macready 
and Charles Kean, the individual actor and not the prompter, director, or 
publisher, was the inventor and perpetuator of business, and like Edwin 
Booth not many actors would wish their special business made common 
property. It should be remembered, too, that not until after 1865 was elabo- 
rate printing of stage business introduced. Tom Robertson began the prac- 
tice as part of his campaign to make business an integral artistic contribu- 
tion to a unified effect. It may also have reflected his antipathy to the “‘star 
system” of acting that had dogged the Shakespeare tradition and that the 
Robertson coterie despised. 

“Shakespeare and the Actors” will long be valued, I am sure, as a well- 
ordered handbook and collection of source material. Its detailed and accu- 
rate bibliographical notes and references open the way for investigation in 
this and other fields. From it the reader gets one impression not put in words 
by the author: much of the excited enjoyment that earlier and tradition- 
conscious audiences had from these plays is now lost, and this loss is per- 
haps as deplorable as any increase in aesthetic appreciation is gratifying. 

E. BRADLEE WATSON 

Dartmouth College 
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TRACTS AND PAMPHLETS BY RICHARD STEELE. Edited with Notes and Com- 
mentary by Rae Blanchard. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1944. 
Pp. xvii+663. $5.50. 
WITHIN THE ComPAss of a single volume Miss Blanchard has edited the 
thirty-three miscellaneous tracts and pamphlets definitely known to be by 
Steele. Of these, two which exist in Steele’s autograph receive here their first 
publication; and the remaining ones, with a single exception, are reprinted 
for the first time since the eighteenth century. For each tract Miss Blanch- 
ard has supplied, with admirable economy of statement, information con- 
cerning its genesis, background, authorship, date, and interpretation. The 
bibliographical and textual apparatus consists of descriptions of each 
tract, a partial census of copies, and variant readings where these are of 
value. The selection of texts representing Steele’s final intention was diffi- 
cult in only a half-dozen instances, and for these Miss Blanchard has col- 
lated the various editions and issues to determine the critical texts. A partial 
check of Miss Blanchard’s texts against holdings in the University of Chi- 
cago Library reveals a high degree of accuracy. As to problems of canon, 
she exercises scholarly caution and makes no claim likely to be disputed. 
The works included range in dates of publication from 1701 to 1723 and 
in significance from The Christian Hero, The Importance of Dunkirk Con- 
sider’d, and Mr. Steele’s Apology for Himself and His Writings, to the rela- 
tively insignificant Account of the Fish-Pool and two trivial pamphlets de- 
fending Dr. John Woodward, Steele’s physician, in one of his seve al quar- 
rels. Here then are conveniently assembled Steele’s best and most charac- 
teristic statements as a public figure—nothing belletristic is included— 
so that we can assess easily his views and his stature. Little is found to 
justify the long-lived “Poor Dick” tradition, the strictures of Macaulay, or 
the affectionate condescension of Thackeray: Steele was a vigorous political 
opponent, a stout and generally consistent defender of his principles, and 
frequently a man of courage when he was certain to suffer for his convic- 
tions. If he practiced expediency at times, as when he shifted his position, 
to coincide with that of Walpole, concerning the ministers implicated in 
the South Sea Bubble, he still seems less inconsistent and less blindly par- 
tisan over a period of twenty years than many of his contemporaries who 
faced the same difficult problems. The tracts are so diverse that they touch 
many of the vital issues of the first two decades of the century—the Han- 
vverian Succession, French and English relations in politics and trade, the 
public debt, the Peerage Bill, nonconformity, and many another that 
divided Whigs and Tories. In a period when party affiliation was perhaps 
as much determined by friendship with ministers and statesmen as by inner 
convictions, Steele measures well above mere political and personal consid- 
erations. Although political overtones are rarely absent, much in the tracts 
is of a highly personal nature, a good example being The State of the Case 
(1720), in which Steele sets forth the jurisdictional dispute between himself, 
as patentee of Drury Lane Theater, and the Lord Chamberlain. In his de- 
fence in this and other instances Steele rather unfortunately insisted too 
strenuously upon his own virtues, to the point of seeming self-righteous at 
times to his contemporaries. As one of his anonymous attackers expressed 
it: “The Knight has made a great Stir in many of his Papers with his 
Courage, his Honesty, and his Religion. ...I never knew a Man truly 
brave. make such Thrasonic boasts of his Courage, nor a Man truely Vir- 
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‘uous, make such a Noise with his Honesty; nor a Man truely Religious, 
crying up his Sanctity at the Corner of the Streets, and on the Tops of 
Houses...” (The State of the Case . . . Restated, 1720, p. 29). Neverthe. 
less, Steele usually acquitted himself with dignity and good sense, at least 
in his tracts if not always in personal behavior. 

Miss Blanchard deserves thanks for a collection which so adequately 
presents a major figure in many facets of his character and career and 
which at the same time opens a view into the political, economic, and reli- 
gious controversies of the early eighteenth century. In her highly commend. 
able introductory comments she moves through the complexities and con- 
fusions of these controversies informatively and with well-balanced judg. 
ments. A few minor matters may be noted. (1) A second edition of The Crisis 
of Property (1720) is listed, with Miss Blanchard’s admission that she has 
never seen a copy (p. 650). An examination of this edition—a copy is in the 
University of Chicago Library—reveals that it is printed without change, 
except for the title page, from the same setting of type as the first edition; 
thus it is in modern parlance an issue rather than a new edition. (2) I can 
make a few additions to the census. The University of Chicago has a first 


edition of The State of the Case (1720); the Newberry Library has a first § 


edition of Mr. Steele’s Apology (1714) and of The Romish Ecclesiastical 
Hisiory (1714), a second edition of The Englishman No. 57 (1714), anda 
fourth edition of The Importance of Dunkirk (1713). (3) Did Henry Martyn 
edit The British Merchant, as Miss Blanchard writes (p. 83), or was he 
merely the principal contributor? Charles King, who collected in volume 
form the contents of this periodical, created by the Whigs to oppose Defoe’s 
The Mercator, gives Martyn principal credit but does not explicitly say 
that Martyn served as editor. And similarly other sources I am familiar 
with. Definite evidence would be welcome. 
Louis A. LANDA 
University of Chicago 


CRITICISM IN AMERICAN PERIODICALS OF THE WoRKS OF HENRY JAMES 
FROM 1866 To 1916. By Richard Nicholas Foley. Washington, D. C. The 
Catholic University of America Press. 1944. Pp. 169. 


For THIS SURVEY Dr. Foley has consulted forty-nine magazines containing 
reviews and miscellaneous articles on the work of Henry James. After a 
brief summary of the comments on the earliest short stories, he proceeds to 
trace chronologically the reputation of James throughout his lifetime, be- 
ginning with the publication of the Passionate Pilgrim in 1875, when “he 
was already considered a writer of importance in American fiction.” In- 
numerable summaries and brief quotations show the rise of certain opinions 
which “became conventional.” There was early and continual praise of 
James’s style; and there were objections to the absence of plot, the “un- 
reality” of the characters, the “un-American” themes, and lack of ‘‘feeling 
and heart” in the novels. As a critic James won instant approval, which he 
always retained—Howells being almost alone in proclaiming, from the first, 
his preeminence as a novelist. With laudable compression, Dr. Foley has 
traced the fluctuations in critical opinion. For example, James’s reputation 
reached one of the lowest points after The Bostonians (1886), was revived by 
the appearance of the Princess Casamassima, and rose to surprising heights 
in the enthusiastic reception of The Ambassadors (1903). There was a loss of 
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prestige after The Golden Bowl (1904), and the New York Edition (1907- 
1909) was almost completely ignored. 

Of more than seven hundred reviews and articles less than two hundred 
are signed “or their authorship otherwise determined.” Howells was James’s 
most loyal advocate. W. C. Brownell wrote two important articles, one of 
which (1905) “‘synthesized the current magazine opinion of James,” and later 
in American Prose Masters exerted a great influence in both its praise and its 
disparagement of the novelist. Of all the magazines the Nation offered the 
most thorough and intelligent criticism. At their best, the reviewers of 
James were seldom analytical. Most of them “did not perceive the develop- 
ments in his technique or were not sufficiently interested to discover them,” 
even in the light of the explanatory Prefaces. 

The whole view refuses to fall into “a neat and dramatic pattern,” and 
the writer has been cautious of generalization. He has carefully linked his 
observations throughout and ended with a discriminating chapter of sum- 
mary and conclusion, in which he answers some of the questions which 
must occur to any reader, as of the meaning of the word “realism” in its 
frequent application to the novels. The survey will be welcomed by students 
of James if only for its bibliographical thoroughness. For all purposes, it 
would have been improved by an index. In one respect it suffers the disad- 
vantage of many such compilations. It seems to demand a background for 
reference. The earlier chapters, in particular, suggest the need of a general 
view of critical trends in the 70’s—that era of national selfconsciousness out 
of which arose many of the strictures directed against the subjects and 
methods of James. 

This monograph is timely but not for the reason suggested by its author. 
Dr. Foley sees in the early criticism of the novels the anticipation of ‘“‘ac- 
cepted critical opinion of today,” and concludes that the position of the 
novelist in American literature has not “been changed by contemporary 
criticism from where it was fixed by the critics of his day.”’ This is a sur- 
prising comment in view of the growing appreciation of James through 
recent years. The old critical attitude is interesting, not because it persists, 
but because it has given way to a more sympathetic judgment and a 
maturer interest in the many phases of the novelist’s art. This renaissance 
of Henry James is apparent not only in centenary tributes but in previous 
critiques, in new collections of the stories, and in a marked Jamesian in- 
fluence on the contemporary novel. Lionel Trilling expresses the critical 
opinion of today: “The interest in Henry James steadily grows—it is one 
of the more heartening events of our literary life at the moment.” 

CAROLINE F, TUPPER 
University of Illinois 


NINETEENTH CENTURY READERS’ GUIDE TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE, 
1890-1899. Wirth SUPPLEMENTARY INDEXING, 1900-1922. Edited by 
Helen Grant Cushing and Adah V. Morris. N. Y., H. W. Wilson Co., 
1944. 2 volumes. 

FoR THE PAST THREE generations or more Poole’s Index has been the 

standard guide to the periodical literature of the nineteenth century. In 

comprehensiveness, length of period covered, and number of titles included, 

Poole’s excels any other magazine index for the years 1802-1900. The ap- 

pearance of a new work in this field therefore naturally invites comparison 

with the older publication. 
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We can assume at the outset that any index issued by the H. W. Wilson 
Company is a model for accuracy, good typography, and convenience of 
arrangement. By far the world’s largest indexing organization, Wilson has 
been responsible since 1900 for compiling and publishing nearly all the 
major periodical guides, both general and for special subjects. Furthermore, 
not only has Wilson not required subsidization for his activities but he has 
actually made index publishing financially profitable, a record almost unique 
in bibliographical circles. 

But why another nineteenth century periodical index? One justification 
is that Poole’s is far from perfect. Though it is the best we have had, in this 
instance the best is none too good. Poole’s was a cooperative project in 
which many hands participated, and it reflects some of the defects of any 
work with multiple contributors. Subject headings, for example, are incon- 
sistent. Poole’s gravest deficiency, however, is the complete absence of 
author entries. 

The Nineteenth Century Readers’ Guide corrects these faults. A standard 
list of subject headings is used, and all articles are entered under authors, 
even in the case of anonymous items, if the writers could be discovered. 
An author index is invaluable, of course, to the research worker attempting 
to trace everything written by a given individual. Except for such largely 
unpublished efforts as New York University’s Index to Early American 
Periodicals and the University of Pennsylvania’s Bibliography of American 
Literature, nineteenth century American and English authors are mainly 
buried in the journal files to which they contributed, and from which they 
can be disinterred only by the most assiduous investigators. 

Unfortunately, the Nineteenth Century Readers’ Guide makes only a 
partial beginning toward filling the void. In the first place, the portion now 
issued covers only the 1890 to 1899 period (with a few extensions into the 
twentieth century to connect with one of the later Wilson indexes). The 
original plan was to work back by successive stages to 1800. Exigencies of 
war have forced suspension of work on the Guide for the present, though it 
will probably be resumed at a later date. Sound reasons could have been 
advanced for starting the index with the beginning rather than the end of 
the century, in view of the fact the early years have been least fully sur- 
veyed. A second weakness of the Guide is that, though of imposing size, it is 
distinctly limited in coverage; only fifty-one periodical titles are included, 
as against 187 titles in Poole’s. The magazines indexed were selected on the 
basis of advice from librarians, chiefly, it would appear, according to fre- 
quency of use. All except seven titles are to be found in Poole’s. Among these 
seven, however, are such important literary sources as the Publications of 
the Modern Language Association, London Bookman, Yellow Book, Harper’s 
Weekly, and Sewanee Review. 

Periodicals indexed in the Guide are predominantly general and literary 
with a scattered representation of more specialized titles. Several features 
are useful to the student of literature. Under the heading “Poems,” 13,000 
titles are listed alphabetically, opening up much obscure material ordinarily 
difficult to find. Dramatic criticisms are grouped together under ‘‘Drama— 
criticisms,” with plays arranged by titles. Reviews are entered only under 
authors of books reviewed. 

Obviously, the Nineteenth Century Readers’ Guide is a bibliographical 
tool of value to students and scholars, even if it does not supersede Poole’s. 
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Despite limitations of scope pointed out above, the Guide is a step toward 
making accessible the wealth of periodical literature originating in the past 


century. 
R. B. Downs 


University of Illinois 
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